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INTRODUCTION. 


Tug sudden rise and fall, the unexpected appearance and dis- 
appearance, of so many Mining Companies, is a subject which 
must necessarily occupy a few lines in the future history of our 
country ; and when the exultation of those who have gained, 
and the disappointment of those who have lost, are alike for- 
gotten, the Historian who calmly relates the momentary existence 
of these Companies, will only inquire into the general causes of 
their formation and the general causes of their failure. 

That a commercial error has been committed no one can 
deny ; and it must also be admitted that this error was not con- 
fined to a few individuals, or to any association of individuals, 
but, like a contagious disease, it pervaded all classes of society ; 
and that among the lists of Shareholders in these speculations 
were to be found the names of people of the first rank, character, 
ami education in the country. 

Experience has at lost been purchased at a very great loss, 
and by it we now learn that botli the formation of these Com- 
panies and their failure have proceeded from one cause — our 
ignorance of the country which was to be the field of the spe- 
culation, Hut although this must be confessed, yet let it also 
be remembered that the error was accompanied by all the noble 
characteristics which distinguish our country. 

Had we known the nature of the different countries, it would 
have been deemed imprudent to have forwarded to them ex- 
pensive machinery, to have given liberal salaries to every indi- 
vidual connected with the speculation, to have invited the Natives 
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to share the profits, to have intrusted the Capital to solitary 
individuals, &c. Still, had the Foundation been good, the Build- 
ing was nobly planned ; and it was undeniably the act and the 
invention of a country teeming with energy, enterprise, liberality, 
unsuspecting confidence, and capital. 

Without lamenting over losses which are now irrecoverable, 
it is only necessary to keep in mind that the cause which pro- 
duced them continues to exist, and that we are still in ignorance 
of the countries in which our money lies buried. Many of the 
individuals who had charge of the different Companies had un- 
doubtedly opportunities of making important observations, and 
from them valuable data will probably be obtained. 

I myself had the sole management of one of these Companies ; 
but, from particular circumstances, it will be proper to show 
that, excepting for my Reports, I had little time or opportunity 
to make any memoranda beyond those of the most trifling de- 
scription of personal narrative. 

I was on duty at Edinburgh, in the corps of Engineers, when 
it was proposed to me to take charge of an Association, the object 
of which was to work the Gold and Silver Mines of the Provinces 
of Rio de la Plata; and, accordingly, at a very few davs’ notice, 
I sailed from Falmouth, and landed at Buenos Aires about a 
week after the Cornish Miners had arrived there. 

Accompanied by two highly respectable Captains of the Cornish 
Mines, a French Assayer (who had been brought up by the cele- 
brated Vauquelin), a Surveyor, and three miners, I proceeded 
across the great plains of the Pampas to the Gold-mines of San 
Luis, and from thence to the Silver-mines of Uspallata, which 
are beyond Mendoza, about a thousand miles from Buenos 
Aires. 

I then left my party at Mendoza, anti from the Mines J rode 
back again to Buenos Aires by myself, performing the distance 
In eight days. I there unexpectedly received letters which math' 
it necessary for me to go immediately to Chili, and 1 accordingly 
Again crossed the Pampas, and, joining jay party at Mendoza, 
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we went over the Andes to Santiago, and from thence, without 
any delay, we went together in different directions about twelve' 
hundred miles, to inspect gold and silver mines. On the nigiit 
that I concluded my Report on the last mine, we again set off to 
re-cross the Cordillera; and, leaving my party in the plains, 
I rode across the Pampas to Buenos Aires, and as soon as I 
arrived there I felt it my duty to dismiss a portion of the miners, 
and return with the rest to England. 

The sole object of my journeys was to inspect certain mines. 
We went to the bottom of them all, and, assisted by the indi- 
viduals who accompanied me, I made, to the best of my ability, 
a circumstantial Report on each. As the miners were remaining 
idle and without employment at Buenos Aires, it was highly 
desirable that I should go from place to place as rapidly as pos- 
sible, cfod for upwards of six thousand miles I can truly declare 
that I was riding against Time. 

The fatigue of such long journeys, exposed to the burning sun 
of summer, was very great, and particularly in Chili, because, 
in visiting mines in the Andes, we were Subjected to such sudden 
changes of climate, that we were occasionally overpowered by 
the suu in the morning, while at night we had to sleep upon 
one hundred and twenty feet of snow ; for almost the whole 
time we slept out on the ground, chiefly subsisting upon beef 
ami water. 

The Reports which I collected, and the result of the communi- 
cations which I officially had with the Ministers, Governors, 
Deputies, and other individuals concerning the mines, I do not 
feel inclined to publish; because as the mines which I visited 
almost all belong to private individuals, and are now for sale, it 
might be considered a violation of the attentions which I often 
received, to state unnecessarily the dimensions, contents, or the 
assay of their lodes, although the climate and the general features 
of the country are, of course, public property. 

During my journeys I kept no regular journal, for the country 
1 visited was either a lK|iasdle^ deserf mountains $ but 
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DESCRIPTIVE OUTLINE OF THE PAMPAS. 

The mountains of the Andes run about North and South through 
the whole of South America, and they are consequently nearly 
parallel to the two shores of the Pacific and the Atlantic Oceans, 
dividing the country between them into two unequal parts, each 
bounded by an ocean and by the Cordillera. 

It would at. first be expected that these twin countries, sepa- 
rated only by a range of mountains, should bear a great resem- 
blance to each other; but variety is the attribute of Omnipo- 
tence, and Nature has granted to these two countries a difference 
of climate and geological construction which is very remarkable. 

From the tops of the Andes she supplies both of them with 
water; by the gradual melting of the snow they are both irri- 
y-.ihd exactly in proportion to their wants; and vegetation, in- 
stead of being exhausted by the burning sun of summer, is thus 
nourished and supported by the very heat which threatened to 
(i-^trov it. 

The water, however, which flow’s through Chili towards the 
r.tcilic, is confined in its whole course, and forces its way 
through a country as mountainous as the Highlands of Scotland 
ot Sw if /erlnYid. The water w hich descends from the east side of 
mV* Cordillera meander* through a vast plain, nine hundred miles 
i:i breadth ; and at the top of the Andes, it is singular to observe 
on rim right and left the snow of one storm, part of which is 
delved 1° run into the Pacific, while the other is to add to the 
distant waves of the Atlantic. 

'1 he great plain, or Pampas, on the east of the Cordillera, is 
about nine hundred miles in breadth; and the part which 1 have 

B 
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visited, though under the same latitude, is divided into regions 
of different climate and produce. On leaving Buenos Aires, the 
first of these regions is covered for one hundred and eighty miles 
with clover and thistles 5 the second region, which extends for 
four hundred and fifty miles, produces long grass ; and the third 
region, which reaches the base of the Cordillera, is a grove of 
low trees and shrubs. The second and third of these regions 
have nearly the same appearance throughout the year, for the 
trees and shrubs are evergreens, and the immense plain of grass 
only changes its colour from green to brown ; but the first region 
varies with the four seasons of the year in a most extraordinary 
manner. In winter the leaves of the thistles are large and luxu- 
riant, and the whole surface of the country has the rough appear- 
ance of a turnip-field. The clover in this season is extremely 
rich and strong ; and the sight of the wild cattle grazing in full 
liberty on such pasture is very beautiful. In spring, the clover 
has vanished, the leaves of the thistles have extended along the 
ground, and the country still looks like a rough crop of turnips. 
In less than a month the change is most extraonlinrfrv ; the 
whole region becomes a luxuriant wood of enormous thistles, 
which have suddenly shot up to a height of ten or eleven feet, 
and are all in full bloom. The road or path is hemmed in on 
both sides ; the view is qpmpletely obstructed ; not an animal is 
to be seen ; and the stems of the thistles are so close to each 
other, and so strong, that, independent of the prickles with 
which they are armed, they form an impenetrable barrier. The 
sudden growth of these plants is quite astonishing ; and though 
it would be an unusual misfortune in military history, yet it is 
really possible that an invading army, unacquainted with this 
country, might be imprisoned by these thistles before they had 
time to escape from them. The summer is not over before the 
scene undergoes another rapid change ; the thistles suddenly lose 
their sap and verdure, their heads droop, the leaves shrink and 
fade, the stems becbme black and dead, and they remain rattling 
with the breeze one against another, until the violence of the 
pampero or hurricane levels them with the ground, whore they 
rapidly decompose and disappear— the clover rushes up, and the 
scene is again verdant. 

JJibough a few individuals are either scattered along the 
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path which traverses these vast plains, or are living together in 
small groups, yet the general state of the country is the same a* * 
it lias been since the first year of its creation. The whole coun- 
try bears the noble stamp of an Omnipotent Creator, and it 
is impossible for any one to ride through it, without feelings 
which it is very pleasing to entertain; for although in all 
countries “ the heavens declare the glory of God, and the firma- 
ment showeth his handy work,” yet the surface of populous 
countries affords generally the insipid produce of man’s labour. 
It is an easy error to consider that he who has tilled the ground, 
and has sown the seed, is the author of his crop ; and, therefore, 
those who are accustomed to see the confused produce, which in 
populous and cultivated countries is the effect of leaving ground 
to itself, are at first surprised in the Pampas to observe the 
regularity and beauty of the vegetable world when left to the 
wise arrangements of nature. ' 

The vast region of grass in the Pampas for four hundred and 
fifty miles is without a weed, and the region of wood is equally 
extraordinary. The trees are not crowded, but in their growth 
such beautiful order is observed, that one may gallop between 
them in every direction. The young (tees are rising up, others 
are flourishing in full vigour, and it is for some time that one 
looks in vain for those which in the great system of succession 
must necessarily somewhere or other be sinking towards decay. 
They are at last discovered, but their fate is not allowed to dis- 
figure the general cheerfulness of the scene, and they are seen 
enjoying what may literally be termed a green old age. The 
extremities of their branches break off as they die, and when 
nothing u* left but the hollow trunk, it is sjill covered with twigs 
and leaves, and at last is gradually concealed from view by the 
young shoot, which, born under the shelter of its branches, now 
rises rapidly above it, and conceals its decay. A few places are 
met with which have been burnt by accident, and the black, 
desolate spot, covered with the charred trunks of trees, resembles 
a scene in the human world of pestilence or war. But the fire 
is scarcely extinct when the surrounding trees all seem to spread 
their branches towards each other, and young shrubs are seen 
rising out of the ground while the sapless trunks ere evidently 
mouldering Into dust. 
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The riven pXl preserve their course, end the whole country is 
in such beautiful order, that if cities and millions of inhabitants 
could suddenly be planted at proper intervals and situations, the 
people would have nothing to do but to drive out their cattle to 
grase, and, without any previous preparation, plough whatever 
quantity of ground their wants might require* 

The climate of the Pampas is subject to a great difference of 
temperature in winter and summer, though the gradual changes 
are very regular. The winter is about as cold as our month of 
November, and the ground at sunrise Is always covered with 
white, frost, but the ice is seldom more than one-tenth of an inch 
thick. In summer the sun is very oppressively hot,* and its 
>force is acknowledged by every living animal. The wild horses 
. and cattle are evidently exhausted by it, and the siesta seems to 
be a repose which is natural and necessary to all. The middle 
of the day is not a moment for work, and as the mornings are 
cool, the latter are evidently best adapted for labour, and the 
former for repose. 

' The difference between the atmosphere of Mendoza, San Luis, 
and Buenos' Aires, which are all nearly under the same latitude, 
is very extraordinary 2 in the two former, or in the regions of 
wood and grass, the air U exttemdy dry ; there is no dew at 
night ; in the hottest weather there is apparently very little per- 
spiration, and the dead animals He on the plain dried up in their 
skins, so that occasionally I have at first scarcely been able to 
determine whether they were alive or dead. But in the province 
of Buenos Aires, or in the region of thistles and clover, vege- 
tation clearly announces the humidity of the climate. In sleep- 
ing out at night, I have found my poncho (or rug) nearly wet 
through with the dew, and my boots so damp that I could 
scarcely draw them on. The dead animals on the plain are in a 
rapid state of putrefaction. On arriving at Buenos Aires, the 
walls of the houses are 90 damp that it is cheerless to enter them ; 
and sugar, as also all deliquescent salts, are there found nearly 
dissolved. This dampness, however, does not appear to be un- 

* t bN twice ridden across the Mow, which lies nearly in the uxmv 
lantfds (north) as the path across the Pampas, and 1 think the climate of the 
Mar is hotter than the Morea, Sicily, Malta, or Gibraltar, in Bummer, and 
emit in vinter. 
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healthy. The Gauchos and even travellers deep on the ground, 
and the inhabitants of Buenos Aires live in their damp hou«gi* 
without complaining of rheumatism, or being at all subject to 
cold ; and they certainly have the appearance of being rather 
more robust and healthy than those who live in the drier 
regions. However, the whole of the Pampas may be said to 
enjoy as beautiful and as salubrious an atmosphere as the most 
healthy parts of Greece and Italy, and without being subject to 
malaria. 

The only irregularity in the climate is the pampero, or south- 
west wind, which, generated by the cold air of the Andes, 
rushes over these vast plains with a velocity and a violence 
which it is almost impossible to withstand. But this rapid cir- 
culation of the atmosphere has very beneficial effects, and the 
weather, after one of these tempests, is always particularly 
healthy and agreeable. 

The south part of the Pampas is inhabited by the Pampas 
Indians, who have no fixed abode, but wander from place to 
place, as the herbage around them becomes consumed by their 
cattle. 

The north part of the Pampas, and *the rest of the provinces 
of the Rio de la Plata, are inhabited by a few straggling indi- 
viduals, and a few small groups of people, who live together, 
only because they were born together. Their history is very 
curious. 

As soon as by the fall of the Spaniards their independence 
was established, and they became free, the attention of many 
individuals of the provinces of La Plata was directed towards 
the due constitution of governments which might maintain the 
freedom that was gained, encourage population, and gradually 
embellish the surface of a most interesting and beautiful country 
•with the arts, manufactures, and sciences,' which had hitherto 
been denied it ; but the singular situation of the country pre- 
sented very serious difficulties. 

Although immense regions of rich land lay uncultivated and 
unowned, yet something had been done. Small towns and 
establishments (originally chosen for mining purposes), five 
hundred and seven hundred miles distant from each other, were 
thinly scattered over this vast extent of country ; and tltus a 
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•ksteton map of etriXtafkm hid tmm jHtee d, which the narrow 
interests of every individual naturally supported. 

Bet although a foundation was thus laid, the building plan of 
ttie Spaniards was missing. It had been destroyed in the war, 
and all that was kfeown of it was, that it had been formed for 
purposes inapplicable to the great political system which should 
now be adopted. 

It was soon perceived that the provinces of the Bio de la 
Plata were without a harbour; that the town of Buenos Aires 
was badly situated ; and as the narrow policy of Spam had for- 
bid the planting of the olive and the grape/ the spots which were 
best adapted to the natural produce of the country had been 
neglected: whilst, for mining, and other purposes connected 
with the Spankh system, towns bad been built in the most remote 
and impracticable situations ; and men found themselves living 
together in groups they knew not why, under circumstances 
which threw a damp over exertion, and under difficulties which 
it appeared hopeless to encounter. 

Their situation was, and still is, very lamentable. The climate 
easily affords them the few necessaries of life. Away from all 
practicable communication with the civilised world, they are 
unable to partake of the Improvements of the age, or to shake 
off the errors and the disadvantages of a "bad political educa(ipn. 
They have wot the moral means of improving their country, or 
of being improved by it ; and oppressed by these and other dis- 
advantages, they naturally yield to habits of indolence and inac- 
tivity. The town, or rather the secluded village, in which they 
live, is generally the seat of government of the Province, ami 
but too often affojrds a sad political picture. 

People who, although they are now free, were brought up 
under the dark tyranny of the Spanish government, with the 
narrow prejudices which even in populous countries exist among 
the inhabitants of small communities, and with little or no edu- 
cation, are called upon to elect a governor, and to establish a 
junta, to regulate the affairs of their own province, and to send 
a deputy to a distant national assembly at Buenos Aires. The 
consequence (as I have witnessed) is what might naturally be 
expected. 'The election of the governor is seldom unanimous, 
and be is scarcely seated before he is overturned, in a manner 





which* to accustomed to government on a larger scale* 
appears childish and ridiculous. 

In more than one province the governor is exceedingly tyran- 
nical : in the others* the governor and the junta appear to act 
for the interest of their owayrnwrince ; buttbeir funds are so 
small* and the internal jealousies they have R encounter so great* 
that they meet with continual difficulties ; and with respect to 
acting for the national interest* the thing is impossible. How 
can it be expected that people of very slender incomes* and in 
very small insulated societies* will forget their own narrow inte- 
rests for the general welfare of their country? It is really 
against Nature ; for what is politically termed their country* is 
such an immense space, that it must necessarily become the future 
seat of many different communities of men ; and if these com- 
munities, however enlightened they may become* will never be 
able to conquer that feeling which^endears them to their homes* 
or the centrifugal prejudice with which they view their neigh- 
bours, how can it be expected that a feeble government and a 
few inhabitants can do what civilization has not yet been able to 
perforin ; or that the political in&nt will not betray those frail- 
ties which his manhood will be incapabld of overcoming ? And 
the fact is, that each province does view its neighbouring one 
with jealousy ; and as I travelled through the country, I inva- 
riably found that mala gente is the general appellation which the 
people give to those of the adjoining province* and that they, as 
well as the inhabitants of the towns* are all jealous of the power 
and influence of the town of Buenos Aires : and when it is ex- 
plained, that the policy of Buenos Aires is to break the power of 
the monks and priests ; that these people jmve still very great 
influence in most of the distant provinces* and that the maritime 
interests of Buenos Aires are necessarily often at variance with 
those of the inland provinces* it will be perceived how forcibly ' 
this jealousy is likely to act. 

The situation of the Gaucho is naturally independent of the 
political troubles which engross the attention of the inhabitants 
of the towns. The population or number of these Gauchos is 
very small* and at great distances from each other : they are 
scattered here and there over the face of the country. Many of 
them are descended from the best femilies in Spain $ they possess 
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good manners, and often very noble sentiments : the life they 
lead is wild, but interesting — they generally inhabit the hut* in 
which they were born, and in which their fathers and grandfathers 
lived before them, although, to a stranger, they appear to possess 
few of the allurements of dulce domum. They are all built in 
the same simple form; for although luxury has ten thousand 
plans and elevations for the frail abode of its more ft til tenant, 
yet the hut in all countries is the same ; and therefore there is 
no difference between that of the South American Gaucho and the 
Highlander of Scotland, except that the former is built of mud, 
and covered with long yellow grass, while the other is formed of 
^oae8, ju>d t hatch e d With heather. The materials of both are 

soft, and both at* so blooded in 
country, that it k often t&Btarit to 
'dfstingiiUt^kMiV'.IW^M paee at which one gallops in Sooth 
ASMriea Is rapid, the country flat, one satpody discovers 
rim dwelling before ope is at the door. The eonrtfl is about fifty 
or on e handled ystthr fhtm the hut, and is a circle of about thirty 
yards in diameter, enclosed by » number of strong rough posts, 
the ends of which are struck into the ground. Upon these posts 
are generally a number of brio-looking vultures or hawks,* and 
ihe gMMnd around rile hut and corrdl is covered with bones and 
careaaras of horses, bullocks* bores, wad, Ac., which give it the 
melt and appearance of mi ill-kept dog-kennel in England. 

The hut consists generally of one room, in which ail the 
6mUf Iire,-^bajut, girls, men, women, and children, all huddled 
together. The Uteta fen defected abed a few yards off; there 
are generally holes, both in the walk and in the roof of the hut, 
wM0l one at first considers as jritgnhr marks of the indolence of 
the people. In the summer this abode is so filled with fleasand 


•The harts sra wry tame, and they ore wMop to be sees except at the 
hmsshvt oeessioMty W hsvs ftttmnf m fer ms #y tapth 
1"** "“t,** 11 hhskremimtiHr mMy «» m y 

SSS}. 1 ftprirtsarared tWr «M«j ftme hy tbs son. and I 

** fodS?© tree it The, aw wo- 


9o^jtsfsssiSSSSS^ 


$ the «m»s and I 
U They an* con- 
have «ore beck*, 
ftbee above them 
BMds: the hawks 

r n the wound; 
whiekteff bis 


flirarorWek- 
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binchucas (which are bugs as large as black beetles), that the 
whole family sleep on the ground in front of their dwelling ; and 
when the traveller arrives at night, and, after unsaddling his 
horse, walks among this sleeping community, he may place the 
saddle or recado on which he is to repose close to the companion 
most suited to his fancy ; — an admirer of innocence may lie down 
by the side of a sleeping in&nt ; a melancholy man may slumber 
near an old black woman ; and one who admires the fairer beau- 
ties of creation, may very demurely lay his head on his saddle 
within a few inches of the idol he adores. However, there is 
nothing to assist the judgment but the bare feet and ankles of all 
the slumbering group, for their heads and bodies are covered and 
disguised by the akin and poncho which eove* them. 

■ In wfUtfiMie 'people sleep inl|n;S^a£jI ^aMjejsa very 
siagularb«*vAs aoon as 

great iron spite , on which thetfegf hanbdlnrbasttf.is brought 
into the hut, and the point i*V|tii)0k into the ground ? the 
Gaucho then offers his guest the skeleton of** horse’s heed, and 
he and several of the fiunily, on similar seats, sit round the spit, 
from which, with their long knives, they cut very large mouth- 
fuls.* The hut is lighted hjr afebble lamp, made of bullock’s 
tallow; and it is wanned by a fire of charcoal : on the walls of the 
hut are hung, upon bones, two oc three bridles and spurs, and 
several lassos and balls : on the ground are several dark-looking 
heaps, which one can never clearly distinguish ; on sitting down 
upon these when tired, I have often heard a child scream under- 
neath me, and have occasionally been mildly asked by a young 
woman, what I wanted ? — at other timnt up has jumped an im- 
mense dog ! While 1 was once warming my hands At the fire of 
charcoal, seated on a horse’s head, looking at the black roof in a 
reverie, and fancying I was quite by, myself, I felt something 
touch me, and saw two naked black children leaning over the 
charcoal in the attitude of two toads t they had crept out from 
under some of the ponchos, and I afterwards found that many 

* When first I lived with the Gtttebos, 1 could net eonoeive how they 
possibly managed to eat so quickly meat which I fcund so unusually tough ; 
but an old Gaucho told me it was hsnmfs I did not know what nuts to 
select, and he immediately eat me a large pieee which in quite tender. I 
always afterwards begged theGancboa to help me, sod they generally smiled 
at my having dis o o wa ad thestowt. 
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other persons* as veil as some hens sitting upon eggs, were also 
>iojth(| heat* Whilst steeping 4n these huts, the cook has often 
I'lMi to «w in^p morning; however, as. 


and resembles, that 
beautiful descriptioo whicfr Horace gftnes of the progress of a 
young eagle:— 


OBm jnventtf et pMtfo* vgpr 
Nido laboran propulit InStfSlm, 
Verniqoe jam simbia ranotis 
Insditas doeoSre nisns 
Vend jmvsBtsm ; xnox in oviiia 
Demisit fcostem vividus impetus, 
None ill reluctantes dracone*, 
Egit amor dapis, atque pugnse. 


Bom in the rude hut, the infant Gaucho receives little attention, 
but is left to awing ftom the roof in a bullock's hide, the corners 
of which are drawn towards each other by four strips of hide. 
In the Bret year of his life he crawls about without clothe*, and 
I have more than once seen a mother give a child of this age a 
sharp knife, a foot long, to play with. As soon as he walk.*, his 
infantine amusements are those which prepare him for the occu- 
pations of his future life: with a lasso made of twine he trie' to 
catch little birds, or the dogs, as they walk in and out of the hut. 
By the time he is four years old he $ on horseback, and imme- 
diately becomes useful by assisting to drive the cattle into the 
corrdl. The manner in which these children ride is quite extia- 
ordinary : if a horse tries to escape from the flock which arc 
driven towards the corrit, I have frequently seen a child pursue 
him, overtake him, and then bring him back, flogging him the 
whole way : in vain the creature tries to dodge and escape from 
him, for the child turns with him, and always keeps close to him ; 
and it is a curious fact, which I have often observed, that a 
mounted horse is always able to overtake a loose one. 

His amusements and his occupations soon become more manly 
—careless of the biscacheros (the holes of an animal called the 
biscacho) which undermine the plains, and which are very dan- 
gerous; he gallops after the ostrich, the g&roa, the lion, and the 
tiger: he catches them with his balls; and with his lasso he 
daily assists in catching the wild cattle, and in dragging them to 
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the hut, either for slaughter or to be marked. He breaks in the 
young horses in the manner which I have described) and in these 
occupations is often *wa f ttom JMs hut man/ days, changing his 
hoses as soon as the anfe m d and sleeping on the ground. 

As his constant feed ferMffj ^.walerA^piirtitution ts so 
strong, that he fa able to «&d*S0 jjpeat »tig^|aiid the distances 
he will ride, and the number of hoars that he will remain on 
horseback) would hardly he credited. The unrestrained freedom 
of such a life he felly appreciates ; and, unacquainted with sub- 
jection of any sort, his mind is often inspired with sentiments of 
liberty which are as noble as they are harmless, although they of 
course partake of the wild habits of his life. Vain fa the en- 
deavour to explain to him the luxuries and blessings of a more 
ci\ilised life ; his ideas are, that the noblest effort of man is to 
raise himself off the ground, and ride instead of walk*— that no 
rich garments or variety of food can atone for the want of a 
horse — and that the print of the human foot on the ground is the 
sjmbol of uncivilization. 

The Gaucho lias by many people been accused of indolence : 
those who \is it his hut find him at the doprwith his arms folded, 
and his poncho thrown over his left shoulder like a Spanish 
cloak ; his hut is in holes, and would evidently be made more 
comfortable by a few hours’ labour : in a beautiful climate, he 
is w ithout fruit or vegetables ; surrounded by cattle, he is often 
without milk ; he lives without bread, and he has no food but 
beef and water, and therefore those who contrast his life with 
that of the English peasant accuse him of indolence : but the 
comparison is inapplicable, and the accusation unjust ; and any 
one w ho will live with the Gaucho, and will follow him through his 
overturns will find that he is anything but indolent, and his sur- 
prise will be that he is able to continue a life of so much fatigue. 
It is true that the Gaucho has no luxuries ; but the great feature 
of his character is, that he is a person without wants : accustomed 
to li\e constantly in the open air, and to sleep on the ground, 
lie does not consider that a few holes in his hut deprive it of its 
comfort. It is not that he does not like the taste of milk, but 
he prefers being without it to the every-day occupation of going 
in search of it. He might, it fa true, make cheese, and sell it for 
money, but if he has got a good saddle and sharp spurs, he does 
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ttOMvprfdtp' that money has much value; in fact, lie is contented 
mwlwlsmmaiie tlrnkt, Im 0^ 
tbmni fte 

one cannot but fpl that there fc^erff^ 
folly* in the fovicfa** deteminat^rV **ht without wants ; and 
the life he leads is certainly morenefale than if he were slaving 
from morning till night to get othef food for his body or other 
garments to cover it It is true he is of little service to the 
great cause of civilization, which it hi the duty of every rational 
being to promote ; but an humble individual, living fay himself 
in a boundless plain, cannot introduce Into the vast uninhabited 
regions which surround him either arts or sciences : he may, 
therefore, without blame be permitted to leave them as he found 
them, and as they must remain, until population, which will 
create wants, devises the means of supplying them . 

T be character of the G&ucho is often very estimable ; he is 
always hospitable — at his hut the traveller is sure to find a 
friendly welcome, and he will often be received with a natural 
dignity of manner which is very remarkable, and which he 
scarcely expects to meet with in such a miserable-looking hotel. 
On entering the hut, the G&ucho has constantly risen to offer 
me his seat, which I have declined, and many compliments and 
bows have passed, until I have accepted his offer, — the skeleton 
of & horse's head. It is curious to see them invariably take off 
their hats to each other as they enter a room which has no w in- 
flow, a bullock’s hide for a door, and but little roof. 

The habits of the women are very curious : they have literally 
nothing to do ; the great plains which surround them offer them 
no motive to walk, they seldom ride, and their lives certainly 
are very indolent and inactive. They have all, however, families, 
whether married or not ; and once when I inquired of a young 
woman employed in nursing a very pretty child, who was the 
father of the “ criatura,” she replied, “ Quien sabe ? ” 

The religion which is professed throughout the provinces of 
the Rio de la Plata is the Roman Catholic, but it is very differ* 
ent in different places. During the reign of the Spaniards, the 
monks. and priests had everywhere very great influence; and the 
dimensions of the churches at Buenos Aires, Lucan, Mendoza, 
fee., show the power and riches they possessed, and the greedy 
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ambition #hjcfa governed them. It 4* a *ad picture to see a 
number «**u, viebri»ed-lp<Aing huts wtmpndhy * church 
^haughty . i^ptfor te to ; ita 

huuillity oftheChrist^^^ help com* 

paring it with tht quI^Vi^gt church of SogUnd, whose ex- 
terior end interior tend ratberto humble ihe feelings of the 
arrogant and proud, while to the peasant it has the cheerful ap- 
pearance of Ids own home. And when it is considered that the 
churches in South America were principally built for the con- 
version of the Indians to the Christian fhith, it is melancholy to 
think that the priests should have attempted, by the pomp of 
their temples, and by the mummery of dandles, and pictures, and 
images, to have done what by reason, and kindness, and humility, 
would surely have been better performed. But their secret 
object was to extort money ; and as it is always easier to collect 
a crowd of people by bad passions than by good, they therefore 
made their temples as attractive as possible, and men were called 
to see and to admire, instead of to listen and to reflect. 

The power of the priests and monks has fallen very much 
since the revolution. At Buenos Aires, most of the convents 
have been suppressed, and the general wish of almost all parties 
is to suppress the remainder. Occasionally, an old mendicant 
friar is seen, dressed in grey sackcloth, and covered with dirt ; 
but as he walks through the street, looking on the ground, his 
emaciated cheek and sunken eye show that Jhis power is crushed, 
and his influence gone. The churches have lost their plate, the 
candles are yellow, the pictures are bad, and the images are 
dressed in coarse English cotton. On great days, the ladies 
of Buenos Aires, dressed in their best clothe, are seen going to 
church, followed by a black child, In yellow or green livery, 
who carries in his arms an English hearth-rug, always of the 
most brilliant colours, on which the lady kneels, with the black 
child behind her ; but generally the churches are deserted, and 
nobody is to be seen in them but a decrepit old woman or two, 
whispering into the chinks of the confessional box. The sad 
consequence of all this is, that at Buenos Aires there is veiy little 
religion at all. 

At Mendoza there are several people who wish to put down 
the priests ; still, however, th0yfh*ve evidently considerable 
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power. Once a year the men and women are called upon to live 
for nine days in a sort of barrack, which, as a great favour, I 
was allowed to visit. It is filled with little cells, and the men 
and women, at different times, are literally shut up in these 
holes, to fast and whip themselves. I seriously asked several 
people whether this punishment was bond jide performed, and 
they assured me that most of them whipped themselves till they 
brought blood. At Mendoza I was one day talking very ear- 
nestly to a person at the hotel, w hen a poor-looking monk «£r- 
rived with a little image, surrounded with flowers : this image 
my friend was obliged to kiss, and the monk then took it to 
every individual in the hotel — to the landlord, his wife, his ser- 
vants, and even to the black cook, who all kissed it, and then of 
course paid for the honour. The cook gave the monk two eggs. 

The priests at Mendoza lead a dissolute life; most of them 
have families, and several live openly with their children. Their 
principal amusement, however, odd as it may sound, is cock- 
fighting every Thursday and Sunday. I was riding one Sun- 
day when I first discovered their arena, and got off my horse to 
look at it. It was crowded with priests, w ho had each a fight- 
ing-cock under his arm ; and it was surprising to see how ear- 
nest and yet how long they were in making their bets. I stayed 
there more than an hour, during which time the cocks were often 
upon the point of fighting, but the bet was not settled. Besides 
the priests, there were a number of little dirty boys, and one 
pretty-looking girl present. While they were arranging their 
bets, the boys began to play, so the judge instantly ordered all 
those who had no cocks to go out of the arena ; which the 
poor girl and all the little boys were immediately turned out. 

I soon got tired of the scene ; but before I left them, 1 could 
not help thinking what an odd sight it was, and how justly 
shocked people in England would be to see a large body of 
clergymen fighting cocks upon a Sunday. 

At San Juan the priests have rather more power than at 
Mendoza ; and this they showed the other day, by taking the 
governor prisoner whilst he was in bed, and burning, by the 
hands cf the gaoler, on the Plaza, the Carta de Mayo, winch, to 
encourage the settlement of the English in this province, had 
lately granted religibu* toleration to ;ett Wgm* In the other 
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provinces the priests have more or less power, according to their 
abilities, and generally according to their greater or less com- 
munication with Buenos Aires. 

The religion of the Gaucho is necessarily more simple than 
in the town, as his situation places him out of the reach of the 
priests. In almost all the huts there is a small image or picture, 
and the Gauchos have sometimes a small cross round their necks. 
In order that their children should be baptized, they carry them 
oh horseback to tiie nearest church, and I believe the dead are 
generally thrown across a horse and buried in consecrated 
ground : though the courier and postilion who were murdered, 
and whose funeral service I attended, were buried in the ruins 
of an old hut in the middle of the Plain of Sta. Fe. When a 
marriage is contracted, the young Gaucho takes his bride be- 
hind him on his horse, and in the course of a few days they can 
generally get to a church. 
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THE TOWN OF BUENOS AIRES 

Is far from being an agreeable residence for those who are ac- 
customed to English comforts. The water is extremely impure, 
scarce, and consequently expensive. The town is badly paved 
and dirty, and the houses are the most comfortless abodes I ever 
entered. The walls, from the climate, are damp, mouldy, and 
discoloured. The floors are badly paved with bricks, which are 
generally cracked, and often in holes. The roofs have no ceil- 
ing, and the families have no idea of warming themselves except 
by drinking hot mat£, or by huddling round a fire of charcoal, 
which is put outside the door until the carbonic acid gas has 
rolled away. 

Some of the principal families at Buenos Aires furnish their 
rooms in a very expensive but comfortless manner : they put 
down upon the brick floor a brilliant Brussels carpet, hang a 
lustre from the rafters, and place against the damp wall, which 
they whitewash, a number of tawdry North American chairs. 
They get an English pianoforte, and some marble vases, but 
they have no idea of grouping their furniture into a comfortable 
form : the ladies sit with their backs against the walls, without 
any apparent means of employing themselves ; and when a 
Stranger calls upon them, he is much surprised to find that they 
have the uneourteous custom of never rising from their chairs. 
I had no time to enter into any society at Buenos Aires, and the 
rooms looked so comfortless, that, to tell the truth, I had little 
inclination. The society of Buenos Aires is composed of English 
md French merchants, with a German or two ♦ The foreign 
merchants are generally the agents of European houses; and as 
the customs of the Spanish South Americans, their food, and 
the hours at which they eat it, are different from those of the 
English and French, there does not appear to he much com- 
munication between them. 

At Buenos Aires the man and seen walking 
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together; at the theatre they are completely separated ; and It 
is cinwwlfl- to tee all the ladies sitting together in the boxes, 
while the men are in the pit,— slaves, common sailors, soldiers, 
and merchants, all members of the same republic. 

The town is furnished with provisions by the Gauchos in a 
manner that shows a greatwant of attention to those arrange- 
ments which are generally met with in civilised communities. 
Milk, eggs, fruit, vegetables, and beef are brought into the 
town by individuals at a gallop,* and are only to be had when 
they choose to bring them. The necessaries of lift are brought 
together without due arrangement, and the consequence is, that 
(except beef) they are dearer than in London, and sometimes 
are not to be had at all. 1 happened to leave Buenos Aires just 
as the fig-season was over, and though it was the middle of sum- 
mer no fruit was to be had : the townspeople seemed to be quite 
satisfied with this reason, and I could not persuade them that 
some one should arrange a constant supply and succession of 
fruits, and not leave it entirely to tho Ganebo. But the same 
a ant of arrangement exists in all instances. If one has been 
taken out to dinner in a carriage, and in tin evening ventures to 
inquire why it has not arrived, the answer is that it is raining, 
and that those who let carriages will not allow them to go out 
if it rains. 

During the short time I was at Buenos Aires I lived in a 
house out of the town, which was opposite the English burying- 
ground, and very near the place whene the cattle were kilted. 
This latter spot was about four or five acres, and was altogether 
devoid of pasture ; at one end of it there was a large corriU 
enclosed by rough stakes, and divided into % number of pens, 


* One of the most striking pictures in sad near Buenos Aims is the young 
Gaucho who brings milk. The milk is carried in tlx or eight large earthen, 

bottles, which hang on each did of th#r — *- ” '*“ 

y’a legs, and he therefore generalfj 
*" ' " “ * Owl* 


the boy's legs, and he therefore get 
die saddle, and sits like a fog. Oi 
fire, and the manner In which they i 
along in their fed doth OMUwlih tl 
hat a singular appeases**, Tbs ht 
are not very agreeable otiwtt. 1 
manner, letwloiinf about! fed X 
tar a strip of hid* to the Udi Ofthe < 
m uQit R7MK & t SMT m 


There Si seldom Tooga tor 
Jgrns his feet op behind him on 
' i inaquads of four or 
t am as they gallop 
By lag behind them* 
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‘ in e mo^shockioff 
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each of which had a separate gate. These c ells were alw ays fqll 
of cattle doomed to slaughter# I several times had oecasW to 
ride over this field, and it was curious to observe Its different 
appearances* In passing it in the day or evening, no human 
being was to be seen : the cattle, jm to their knees in mud, and 
with nothing to eat, were standing-lathe burning sun, occasion- 
ally lowing, or rather roaring, at each other. Hie ground in 
every direction was covered with groups of huge white gulls, 
some of which were earnestly pecking at the slops of blood 
which they had surrounded, whilst others wore standing upon 
their tip-toes, and flapping their wings as if to recover their 
appetite. Each slop of blood was the spot where a bullock had 
died ; it was all that was left of his history, and pigs and gulls 
were rapidly consuming it. Early in the morning no blood was 
to he seen ; a number of horses, with the lassos hanging to their 
saddles, were standing in groups apparently asleep : the mata- 
deros were either sitting or lying on the ground close to the 
stakes of the corrdl, and smoking -cigars : while the cattle, with- 
out metaphor, were waiting until the last hour of their existence 
should strike ; for as soon as the clock of the Recoleta struck, 
the men all vaulted on their horses, the gates of all the cells 
were opened, and in a very few seconds there was a scene of 
apparent confusion which it is quite impossible to describe. 
Every man had a wild bullock at the end of his lasso ; some of 
these animals were running away from the horses, and some 
were running at them ; many were roaring, some were ham- 
strung, and running about on their stumps ; some were killed 
and skinned, while occasionally one would break the lasso. The 
horse would often fall upon his rider, and the bullock endeavour 
tojregain his liberty, until the horseman at full speed caught 
Mm with the lasso, tripping him Off the ground in a manner that 
fn%ht apparently break every bone in his body. I was more 
ihett once in the middle of tWr odd scene, and was really some- 
times obliged to galiogf for my life, without exactly knowing 
where to go, for it wm often Sbylla and Cbarybdis. 

I was one day going home feon* this scene when X saw a man 
on foot select a very large pig foottka bard* and throwing a lasso 
over his neck, he polled it With allhi* strength, but the pig had 
too idea of obeying the % IMS child 





qalwly faffing foe and' of the ldS*o froth the' 
tnjwjnw ituecrnp the she^p-skin which covered the saddle, ^fixed* 
the lasso iSifie'dag whicdr & foere made fos ft, and then in* 
stantly set off it a gallop , -^C& yer did ahy alia ace an obstinate 
animal so completely ctm$&mT With hfer^l pointing to the 
ground, hanging back, |ss4 with his four foot 111 scratching 
along thegrodfid like the tilth of a harrow, he followed the boy 
evidently altogether against his will; and thfe sight was so 
strange that I instantly galloped by foe aide of the pig to watch 
his countenance. He was as obstiaMStTah ever until the lasso 
choked him, and then he fainted and fotf on Ids side. The boy 
dragged him in this state, at a gallop, tnOre than foyeb-quartera 
of a mile over hard rough ground, and at last suddenly stopped, 
and, jumping off hit. horse, began to unloose the fiihfo: — “ EstA 
muerto !” (he is dead) said 1 to the boy, rtwRysorry for the pig’s 
fete. “ StA vivo !” exclaimed the ehild, as he vaulted on his 
horse, and galloped away. I watched foe pig for some fone, 
and was observing the blood on his nose, when, to my great sur- 
prise, he began to kick his hind leg: he foeii opened Ins mouth, 
and at last his eyes ; and after he had looked shout him a little, 
like Clarence after his dream, he fept up, and very leisurely 
walked to a herd of ten or twelve pigs of about the same size as 
himself, who were about twenty yards off. I slowly followed 
him, and when I came to the herd, I saw that, lrodi the same 
cause, they had every one of them bloody noses. 


The house which I had near Buenos Aires was not only oppo* 
site foe English burying-grotmd, iKIt'pn fop voad to the fteeo* 
lota, which was the great burial«pUeA*for tbs' town : about half 
a dozen funerals passed. my w)Mbw ffnMf d|y, end during foe 
few days I was at Buenos Air#* g&fCNely «v«* WfJe ihto.fosr 
town without meeting one. 

Although foe mmmkk oustp^JK|j#siwt#4id fashions of 

di finest nations ara^festaiifoy 

fereni in dj ftfai it thafrifr 
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In the old world, how often does the folly and vanity and vexa« 
tion of spirit in which a man has lived accompany him to this 
tomb ; and how often are the good feelings of the living over- 
powered by the vain pomp and ostentation which mock the 
burial of the dead ! in South America the picture is a very 
different one, and certainly the way in which the people were 
buried at Btienos Aires appeared more strange to my eyes than 
any of the customs of the place. Of late years a few of the 
principal people have been buried in coffins, but generally the 
dead are called for by a hack hearse, in which there is a fixed 
coffin, into which they are put, when away the man gallops with 
the corpse, and leaves it in the vestibule of theBecolota. There 
is a small vehicle for children, which I positively thought was a 
mountebank’s cart ; it was a light open tray, on wheels painted 
white, with light blue silk curtains, and driven at a gallop by a 
lad dressed in scarlet, with an enormous plume of white feathers 
in his hat. As I was riding home one day, I was overtaken by this 
cart (without its curtains, dec.), in which there was the corpse 
of a black boy, nearly naked. I galloped along with it for some 
distance ; the boy, from the rapid motion of the carriage, was 
dancing sometimes on his back and sometimes on his face ; occa- 
sionally his arm or leg would get through the bar of the tray, and 
two or three times I really thought the child would have 
bounded out of the tray altogether. The bodies of the rich were 
generally attended by their friends ; but the carriages with four 
people in each were seldom able to go as fast as the hearse. 

I went one day to the Becoleta, and just as I got there the 
little hearse drove up to the gate. The man who had charge of 
the burial-place received from the driver a ticket, which he read, 
and put into his pocket; the driver then got into the tray, and 
faking out a dead infant of about eight months old, he gave it to 
the man, who carried it swinging by one of its arms into the 
square- walled burial-ground, and I followed him. He went to 
a spot about ten yards from the corner, and then, without potting 
his foot upoiv the spade, or at all up the ground, lu* 

scratched a place not so deep as the furrow of a plough. While 
be was doing this the poor little infhntwas lying before us on the 
ground upon its back : It hs$ one eye open, and the other shut ; 
if face was on washed, and A imiali piece of dirty cloth was tied 
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round its middle : the man, as ho was talking to me, placed the 
child in the middle of the furrow, pushed its arms to its side 
with the spade, and covering it so barely with earth that part of 
the cloth was still visible, he walked away and left it. I took 
the spade, and was going to bury the poor little child myself, 
when I recollected that as a stranger I should probably give 
offence, and I therefore walked towards the gate. I met the 
same man, with an assistant, carrying a tray, in which was the 
body of a very old man, followed by his son, who was about 
forty years of age ; the party were all quarrelling, and remained 
disputing for some minutes after they had brought the body to 
the edge of the trench. This trench was about seven feet broad, 
and had been dug from one wall of the burial-ground to the 
other : the corpses were buried across it by fours, one above an- 
other, and there was a moveable shutter which went perpendicu- 
larly across the trench, and was moved a step forward as soon as 
the fourth body was interred. One body had already been in- 
terred ; the son jumped down upon if, and while he was thus in 
the grave, standing upon one body and leaning against three, 
the two grave-diggers gave him his father, who was dressed in a 
long, coarse, white linen shirt. The grave was so narrow that 
the man had great difficulty in laying the body in it, but as soon 
as he had done so, he addressed the lifeless corpse of his father, 
and embraced it with & great deal of feeling: — the situation of 
the father and son, although so very unusual, seemed at the 
moment any thing but unnatural. In scrambling out of the 
gipve, the man very nearly knocked a woman out of the tier of 
corpses at his back ; and as soon as he was up, the two attend- 
ants with their spades threw earth down upon the face and the 
white dress of the old man, until both were covered with a very 
thin layer of earth : the two men then jumped down with heavy 
w ooden rammers, and they really summed the corpse in such a 
way that, had the man been alive, he would have been killed. 
We then all walked away. 

* « 9 * « 
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Thebe are two ways of travelling across the Pampas — in a car- 
riage, or on horseback. The carriages are without springs either 
of wood or iron, but they are very ingeniously slung on hide- 
ropes, which make them quite easy enough. There are two sorts 
of carriages, a long vehicle on four wheels, like a van (with a 
door behind), which is drawn by four or six horses, and which 
can cany eight people ; and a smaller one on two wheels, about 
half the length, which is usually drawn by three horses. 

When I first went across the Pampas, I purchased for my 
party a large carriage, and also an enormous two-wheeled co- 
vered cart, which carried about twenty-five hundredweight of 
miners* tools, &c. I engaged a capataz (headman), and he hired 
for me a number of peons, who were to receive thirty or forty 
dollars each for driving the vehicles to Mendoza. 

The day before we started, the capat&z came to me for some 
money to purchase hides, in order to prepare the carriages in the 
usual way. The hides were soaked, and then cut into long strips, 
about three-quarters of an inch broad, and the pole, as also almost 
all the woodwork of the carriage, was firmly bound with the 
wet hide, which, when dry, shrunk into a band nearly as hard as 
iron. The spokes, and, very much to our astouishment, the 
fellies, or the circumference of the wheels, were similarly bound, 
so that they actually travelled on the" hide. We all declared it 
would be destroyed before it got over the paveineut of Buenos 
Aires, but it went perfectly sound for seven hundred miles, ami 
was then only cut by some sharp granite rocks over which we 
were obliged to drive. 

With respect to provisions, we were told (truly enough) that 
there is little to be had on the Pampas but beef and water ; and 
a quantity of provisions, with cherry-brandy, &c. &e., was col- 
lected by^be party, some of whom, I believe, fancied that I was 
^)% tc^r^^e them, net to El poWdb* but ^ undiscovered 

country from which no! traveller returns.” ^ ^ when we 



were ready to fiart* one of them ftund out that the loaves and 
fishes, the canfeen, &c., were left out (whether by accident or 
design, it matters not), and they then all cheerfully consented 
to u rough it,* which is in fact the only wajrto travel without 
vexation in any country. We took with us some brandy and 
tea, but so destitute were we of other luxuries, that the first day 
we had nothing to drink our tea out of but egg-shells* 

As it had been reported to the government of Buenos Aires 
that the Pampas Indians had invaded the country through which 
we had to pass, the minister was kind enough to give me an order 
to a Commandant who was on the road with troops, for assistance 
if required ; and besides this, we purchased a dozen muskets, 
some pistols and sabres, which were slung to the roof of the 
carriage. , 

As it is customary to pay the peons half their money in 
advance, and as men who have been paid in advance have in all 
countries a number of thirsty friends, it is very difficult to collect 
all the drivers. Ours were of all colours, black, white, and red ; 
and they were as wild a looking crew as ever was assembled. We 
had six horses in the carriage, six in the cart, each of which was 
ridden by a peon, and I, with one of the party, rode. 

The travelling across the Pampas a distance of more than nine 
hundred miles is really a very astonishing effort. The country, 
as before described, is flat, with no road but a track, Which is 
constantly changed. The huts, which are termed posts, are at dif- 
ferent distances,* but upon an average, about twenty miles from 
each other ; and in travelling with carriages, it is necessaiy to send 
a man on before, to request the Gauchos to collect their horses. 

The manner in which the peons drive is quite extraordinary. 
The country, being in a complete state of nature, is intersected 
with streams, rivulets, and even rivers, with pantanos (marshes), 
&c., through which it is absolutely necessary to drive. In one 
instance the carriage, strange as it may seem, goes through a 
lake, which of course is not deep. The banks of the rivulets .are 
often very precipitous, and I constantly remarked that we drove 
over and through places which in Europe any military officer 
would, I believe, without hesitation report as impassable. 

* The distance , between each post is published at Buenos Aires, in the 
Road-book and Almanac. 
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The mode in which the horses are harnessed is admirably 
adapted to this sort of rough driving. They draw by the saddle 
instead of the collar, and having only one trace instead of two, 
they are able, on rough ground, to take advantage of every firm 
spot 5 where the ‘ground will onljr beer passing over once, every 
p^oa takes his own path, and the horses* limbs are all free and 

to harness and nnharndw* tbc^^eoas hare «>Iy h 
Book andf Unhook the lasso which is fitted* fo stttWei #ftd 

this is so simple and easy, that we constantly observed, when the 
carriage stopped, that before any one of us could jump out of it, 
the peons had unhooked, and were out of our sight to catch fresh 
horses in the cerrdl. 

If, In a gallop, anything was dropped by one of the peons, he 
would unhook, gallop back, and overtake the carriage without its 
stopping for him. I often thought how admirably in practice 
this mode of driving would suit the particular duties of that 
noble branch of our army , the Horse Artillery. 

The rate at which the horses travel (if there are enough of 
them) is quite surprising. Our cart, although laden with twenty- 
five hundredweight of tools, kept up with the carriage at a hand- 
gallop. Very often, as the two vehicles were going at this pace, 
some of the peons, who were always in high spirits, would scream 
out, 4 *Ah mi patrdn I ” and then all shriek and gallop with the 
carriage after me; and frequently I was unable to ride away 
from them . 

But strange as the account of this sort of driving may sound, 
the secret would be discovered by any one who could see the 
horses arrive. In England, horses are never seen in nidi a 
state : the spurs, heels, and legs of the peons are literally bathed 
with blood, and from the sides of the horses the blood is con- 
stantly flowing rather than dropping* 

After this description, in justice to myself, I must say that it 
is impossible to prevent it. The horses cannot trot, and one can- 
not draw the line between cantering and galloping, or, in merely 
passing through. the country, alter the system of riding, which 
all over the Pampas is cruel. 

The peons are capital horsemen, and wf, diem several 
. times, at X gallop, throw thereinonthe hat^^oeek, take from 
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one pocket a bag of loose tobacco, and with a piece of paper, or 
a leaf of the Indian corn, make a cigar, and then take out a flint 
and steel and light it. 

The posUhuts are from twelve to thirty-six miles, and in one 
instance fifty-four miles from each other; and as it would be im- 
1 possible to drag a carriage these distances at a gallop, relays of 
horses ana seat on with the carriage* and are sometime* changed 
ftVe timerina*U^> 

f ^IsiKs^wly poartHii to conceive %w|McMght than ours**- 
riage and covered cart, a a I often ea# t Wmi, # galloping over the 
trackless plain* and preceded or followed by a troop of from thirty 
to seventy wild horses, all loose and galloping, driven by a 
Gaucho and his son, and sometimes by a couple of children. 
The picture seems to correspond with the dangt^which posi- 
tively exists in passing through uninhabited regions, which are 
so often invaded by the merciless Indians* 

* * * a 'C 

In riding across the Pampas, it is generally the custom to take 
an attendant, and people often wait to accompany some carriage ; 
or, if they are in condition, ride with the courier, who gets to 
Mendoza in twelve or thirteen days. In case travellers wish to 
carry a bed and two small portmanteaus, they are placed upon 
one horse, which is either driven on before, or by a halter tied 
to the postilion's saddle. 

The most independent way of travelling is without baggage 
and without an attendant. In this case, the traveller starts from 
Buenos Aires or Mendoza with a Gaucho, who is changed at 
every post. He has to saddle his own horses, and to sleep at night 
upon the ground on his saddle ; and as he is unable to carry any 
provisions, he must throw himself completely on the feeble re- 
sources of the country, and live on little else than beef and water. 

It is, of course, a hard life;, but it is so delightfully Inde- 

* I was day observing them, instead of looking before me, when my 
horse foil into a biscachero, and rolled over upon fry arm. It was so crushed 
that it made me very hut before I oould get foto ra y saddle, the car- 

riages were almost of sight, and while the sky was roll looking green 
from the pain I wis rodnting, 1 was obliged to ride after them, and! be- 
lieve I had seven iftyto to gdlep# ha«^ iMi iny hofie dodd go* before I 
could overtake the fo glvf 
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pendent, and if one is in good riding condition, so rapid a mode 
of travelling, that I twice chose it, and would always prefer it ; 
but I recommend no one to attempt it unless he is in good 
health and condition. 

V When I first crossed the Pampas, I went with a carriage ; and 
although I had been accustomed to riding all my life, I could 
not ride at all with the peons, and after galloping five or six 
hours was obliged to get into the carriage ; but after I had been 
riding for three or four months, and had lived upon beef and 
water, I found myself in a condition which I can only describe 
by saying that I felt no exertion could kill me. Although I 
constantly arrived so completely exhausted that I could not 
speak, yet a few hours’ sleep upon my saddle, on the ground, 
always so completely restored me, that for a week I could daily 
be upon my hotee before sunrise, could ride till two or three 
hours after sunset, and have really tired ten or twelve horses a 
day. This will explain the immense distances which people 
in South America are said to ride, which I am confident could 
only be done on beef and w ater. 

At first, the constant galloping confuses the head, and I have 
often been so giddy when I dismounted that I could scarcely 
stand ; but the system, by degrees, gets accustomed to it, and it 
then becomes the most delightful life which one can possibly 
enjoy. It is delightful from its variety, and from the natural 
train of reflections which it encourages— for, in the grey of the 
morning, while the air is still frosty and fresh, while the cattle 
are looking wild and scared, and while the Whole face of nature 
has the bloom of youth and innocence, one indulges in those 
feelings and speculations in which, right or wrong, it is so agree- 
able to err : but the heat of the day and the fatigue of the body 
gradually bring the mind to reason ; before the sun has set many 
ojrinipns are corrected, and, as in the evening of life, one looks 
cajm regret opop the past follies of the morning. 

In ridfngacross the Pampas with a constant suction of 
Gauchqs, Toften observed that the children and the old men 
rode quicker than tfcey&ung men. The children have tip judg- 
ment, but they are so light, and always in suchhighapm^ that 
fhtjjjf skim over the grpt^veryquickly* Ttr grey-headed 
&iueho is an excellent horseman, with *reai iudument s and 
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although his pace is not quite so rapid as the children’s, yet, 
from being constant and uniform, he arrives at his goal nearly 
in the same time* In riding with the young men, I found that 
the pace was unavoidably influenced by their passions, and by 
the subject on which we happened to converse ; and when we 
got to the post, I constantly observed that, somehow or .other, 
time had been lost. 

In crossing the Pampas, it is absolutely necessary to be aamed, 
as 'there are many robbers or salteadores, particularly in the 
desolate province of Santa F& 

The object of these people is of course money, and I therefore 
always rode so badly dressed and so well armed, that although, 
with no one but a child as a postilion, I mice passed a gang of 
these salteadores who bad evidently halted for no good purpose, 
they did not think it worth while to attack me. I always carried 
two brace of detonating pistols in a belt, and a short detonating 
double-barrelled gun in my hand. I made it a rule never to be 
an instant without my arms, and to cock both barrels of my gun 
whenever I met any Gauchos. 

With respect to the Indians, a person riding can use no pre- 
caution, but must just run the gauntlet, and take his chance, 
which, if calculated, is a good one. 

If he fall in with them, he must be tortured and killed, but it 
is very improbable that hetehould happen to And them on the 
road ; however, they are so cunning, they ride so quick, and the 
country is so uninhabited, that it is impossible to gain any infor- 
mation about them ; besides this, the Gauchos am in such alarm, 
and there are so many constant reports concerning them, that it 
becomes useless to attend to any $ and I believe it is just as safe to 
ride towards the spot at which one hears they are, as to turn back. 

The greatest danger in riding alone across the Pampas pro- 
ceeds from the constant falls which the horses get in the holes of 
the biscachos. I calculated that, upon an average, my home 
fell with me in a gallop once in every three hundred miles ; 
and although* from the ground being very soft, I was never 
seriously hurt, yet previous to starting one cannot help feeling 
wlmt a forlora rt^^on it would bo; to break a limb or dislocate 
a joint so manyvfutmired miles from any sort of assistance. 
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jiiTH day (from Buenos Aires). We arrived an hour after 
sunset— fortified post— scrambling in the dark for the kitchen — 
cook unwilling — correo (the courier) gave us his dinner — huts 
of wild-looking people — three women and girls almost naked* 
their strange appearance as they cooked our fowls. Our hut — 
old man immoveable— Maria or Marequita’s black figure— little 
mongrel boy — three or four other persons. Hoof supported in 
the centre by a crooked pole — holes in the roof and walls — walls 
of mud, cracked and rent — a water-jug in the corner on a three- 
pronged stick — floor, the earth — the eight hungry peons, by 
moonlight, standing with their knives in their hands over a sheep 
they were going to kill, and looking on their prey like relentless 
tigers. 

In the morning, Morales and the peons standing round the 
fire — the blaze making the scene behind them obscure and dark 
— the horizon like the sea, except here and there the back of a 
cow to be seen — waggon and coach just discernible. 

In the hut all our party occupied with the baggage — lighted 
by a candle crooked and thin— Scene of urging the patron 
(Master) to get horses, and Marequita to get milk — the patron 
wakening the mongrel boy. 

* *' » * * * 


Twelfth day. — Left the post hut with three changes of horse- 
to get to San Luis, distant thirty-six miles — inquired the way of 
one of the Oauchos who was driving the carriage — he dismounted 
and traced it with Ms finger on the road— we were to turn off, 
when about t firth leagues, at a dead horse which we should see. 


. * “ They be so wild a* the donkey,” «M one of the 
N he then very grsvety added, " and there be 
.which is, 


ih party, mil- 
, «ir, that Ido 
do get 1" 



I then galloped on with onebf my party? knowing that #e §ere 
to see no habitation until we got to So# Luis — we had three 
hours and a half of daylight About half way we began to 
think tfe had lost our path ; however, we were sure to be wrong 
if we stopped to debate, and we therefore galloped on. Our 
horses got tired, and the sun was „ nearly setting without any ap- 
pearance of houses, but as the lower edge touched the horizon 
we discovered a hut, and riding up to it, we were informed by a 
little girl that we were near San Luis. We got to the post just 
as it was dark, and eagerly inquired of the wild group if there 
was an inn in the town. “No hay! SeSor; no hay!” We 
then inquired for beds. “No hay! Senor; no hay!" — “Is 
there a cafe ?” “ No hay ! SeBor," in exactly the same tone of 
voice. When we looked round us, we found nothing but bare 
walls and fleas. We happened (that day) to have English saddles, 
and we therefore began to ask again about beds. A woman 
told us we should have hers, and in a few moments she brought 
mattress and all rolled up, and laid them down on the floor ; 
however, when I cast my eyes on the blanket, and above all the 
sheets, I begged, in the most earnest manner, that she would let 
me have something a little cleaner. “ Son fimpias !” (they are 
( lean) said the woman, taking up the sheet, and pointing to a 
little spot which looked whiter than the rest. There was no use 
in arguing the point, so I walked out of the hut, leaving the 
corner of the sheet in the woman’s hand, and declaring that it 
was quite impossible to sleep there. 

I went to the door of the Maestro de Posta (Postmaster), 
and told him that I had ridden all day without eating ; that I 
was very hungry, and begged to know what we could have : 

“ Lo que quiere, Senor, tenemos t6do, w (whatever you choose, 
we have everything). 

1 knew too well what “ fodo ” meant, and he accordingly ex- 
plained to me that he had “ carne de vacay galliots* (Beef 
and fowls). 1 ordered a fowl, and then went to my room. The 
sight of the bed again haunted me, and after looking at it for 
*ome time with every inclination to persuade myself that it was 
even bearable, but in vain, I resolved to.jjo to the Governor, 
deliver my lettei^liiid see what I could do with him. 

1 procured % guide, who was to in the dark to the 
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JOURNEY TO THE GOLD-MNES AND 
LAVADEROS OF LA CAROLINA. 

* * • * * 

Started at daybreak from San Luis, to go to the Gold-mines 
and Lavaderos* of La Carolina, which are in the mountains on 
the nortli of the town. 

Drove a Vt of loose horses before us, and about twelve 
o’clock stopped to change. 

The horses were driven to the edge of a precipice which was 
quite perpendicular, and which overhung 1 a torrent, and we 
formed a semicircle about them while the peons began to catch 
them with the lasso, which they were much afraid of. The 
horses were so crowded and scared that I expected they would 
all have been over the precipice : at last the hind-legs of one 
horse went down the cliff, and he hung in a most extraordinary 
manner by the fore-legs, with his nose resting on the ground, as 
far from him as possible, to preserve his balance. As soon as 
we saw him in this situation, we allowed the other horses to 
escape, and in a moment the peon threw his lasso with the most 
surprising precision, and it went below the animal’s tail like the 
breeching of harness. We then all hauled upon it, and at last 
lifted the horse, and succeeded in dragging him up: during the 
whole time he remained quiet, and to all appe&rance perfectly 
conscious that the slightest struggle would have been fatal to 
him. We then mounted our fresh horses, and although the path 
over the iftountains was so steep and rugged that we were occa- 
sionally obliged to jump a foot or two from one level to another, 
we scrambled along, with the loose horses before us, at the rate 
of nine or ten miles an hour. 

In the evening we came to a small stream of water, which led. 
us to the wretched hamlet of La Carolina; which is close to the 
mine. 

* Alluvial toil, $hich is washed for gold. 


da JOURNEY TO THE GOLD MINES 

A man offered us a shed to sleep in, which we readily ac- 
cepted, and we then went into several of the huts, and conversed 
with the poor people, who had heard of rich English associa- 
tions, and who thought we were come to give them everything 
they'eould desire. 

In the evening we got some supper, and slept on the ground 
in an outhouse. We had observed, tied up in the yard, a large 
savage dog, which was constantly trying to get at us. In the 
middle of the night, while the moon was shining upon us through 
some holes in the roof, this* dog walked in, and after smelling us 
all, he went to sleep among us. 

The whole of the next day we spent in the mines and the 
lavaderos, and in the evening I walked alone into a little garden, 
and looked among the soil for gold. I really was able to find a 
very few particles, and it was sipgular to collect such a com- 
modity in the gardens of such very poor people. 

On my return I called at several of the huts, to receive some 
gold-dust which I had promised to purchase. It happened that 
I had nothing but a quantity of four-clollar gold pieces 5 and* 
although they were current all over South America, I found, 
to my veiy great astonishment, that no one here would take 
them. £n vain I assured them of their value 5 but these poor 
people (accustomed to change gold for silver) all shook their 
fore-fingers in my face, and in different voices exclaimed, 44 No 
vale nada,” (Gold is worth nothing,) and among such wild, 
desert mountains, the great moral truth of their assertion rushed 
very forcibly into my mind. 

I offered them the piece of four dollars for what the) om\ 
asked two and three dollars, but they would not take it ; and w <* 
had scarcely silver enough among us to remunerate our landlord 
for the board and lodging which he had afforded us. 

Our horses which we had brought from San Luis were caught, 
and put into the eorril the evening before we left the town, and 
they had Consequently nothing to cat all that night. 

The fo/tyewfxig day, I have stated, we rode them sixty iim1in 
and* a* it me then too late to turn them out, they were kept b v 
the peon in the yard all tin it night. 

^{*6 third day, while we were inspecting the mines, they were 
vMifet'epi for four orflve home to grate among stones ami 
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rocks, where there was apparently nothing for them to eat, and 
they were then brought into the yard, where they remained 
fasting all night. The next morning before day-break we 
^mounted them, and rode sixty miles back to San Luis ; and as 
some of the party came in very late, I rather believe the post- 
master kept them starving in his corral all night, and that the 
following morning they were driven to the plain. 

The poor creatures must of course have suffered very much, 
but I did not know that at Carolina there would have been 
nothing for them to eat ; and when we were there, I believe it 
merciful to them not to stay : however, the truth is, that the 
business* I was on was of such importance that I really had not 
time to think about them. 
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MENDOZA. 

The town of Mendoza is situated at the foot of the Andes, and 
the country around it is irrigated by cuts from the Rio de Men- 
doza. This river bounds the west side of the town, and from it, 
on the east side, there is a cut or canal about six feet w4de, con- 
taining as much water as would turn a large mill. This stream 
supplies the town with water, and at the same time adorns and 
refreshes the Alameda or public walk. It waters the streets 
which descend with it to the river, and it can also be conducted 
into those w hich are at right angles. 

Mendoza is a neat small town, built upon the usual South 
American plan. The streets are all at right angles : there is a 
plaza or square, on one side of which there is a large church, 
and several other churches and convents are scattered over the 
town. The houses are only one story high, and all the principal 
ones have a porte-cochere, which enters a small court, round the 
four sides of which the building extends. 

The houses are built of mud, and are roofed with the .**uiue. 
The walls are white-washed, which gives them a neat appear- 
ance; but the insides of the houses, until they are uhiic-wa'hcd. 
look like an English barn. The walls are of course* ver\ >nit ; 
occasionally a large piece of them comes off, and they are of that 
consistency, that, in a very few moments, a person, either with a 
spade or a pick-axe, could cut his way through any wall in the 
town. Some of the principal houses have glass in the winbow- 
sashes, but. the greatest number have not. The houses are ainn^t 
all little shops, and the goods displayed are principally 
cottons. 

The inhabitants are apparently a very quiet, respectable set 
of people. The Governor, who is an old man, has the appear- 
ance and manners of a gentleman : he has a large family of 
daughters, who are very pleasing-looking girls. The me n are 
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dressed in blue or white jackets, without skirts. The women in 
the day are only seen sitting at their windows, in complete dis- 
habille, but in the evening they come upon the Alameda, 
dressed y; i much taste, in evening dresses and low gowns, and 
comple* ' -in the costume of London or Paris. The manner in 
which all the people seem to associate together shows a great 
deal of good feeling and fellowship, and I certainly never saw 
less apparent jealousy in any place. 

The people, however, are sadly indolent. A little after eleven 
o’clock in the morning, the shop-keepers make preparations for 
the siesta ; they begin to yawn a little, and slowly to put back 
the articles which they have, during the morning, displayed on 
their tables. About a quarter before twelve they shut up the 
shops, the window-shutters throughout the town are closed, or 
nearly so, and no individual is to be seen until five and sometimes 
until six o’clock in the evening. 

During this time 1 used generally to walk about the town to 
make a few observations. It was really singular to stand at 
the corner of the right-angle streets, and in every direction to 
find such perfect solitude in the middle of -the capital of a pro- 
vince. The noise occasioned by walking was like the echo which 
is heard in pacing by oneself up the long aisle of a church or 
cathedral, and the scene reminded me of the deserted streets of 
Pompeii. 

In passing some of the houses I often heard people snoring, 
and w hen the siesta was over, I was often much amused at seeing 
the people awaken; for there is infinitely more truth and 
pleasure in thus looking behind the scenes of private life, than 
in making formal observations on man when dressed and dis- 
united for his public performance. The people generally lie on 
tin* ground or floor of the room, and the group is often amusing, 
i siw, one day, an old man (one of the principal people in the 
fast asleep and happy. The old woman, his wife, was 
av,ake. and sitting up iu easy dishabille scratching herself, while 
in r daughter, a very pretty-looking girl of about seventeen, was 
aito awake, but lying on her side kissing a cat. 

in the evening the scene begins to revive. The shops are 
opened a number of loads of grass are seen walking about the 
streets, for the horse that is carrying them is completely hid. 

d 2 
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Behind the load a boy stands on the extremity of the back ; and 
to mount and dismount he climbs up by the animal’s tail. A few 
Gauchos are riding about, selling fruit ; and a beggar on horsey- 
back is occasionally seen, with his hat in his hand, singing a 
psalm in a melancholy tone. 

As soon as the sun has set, the Alameda is crowded with 
people, and the scene is very singular and interesting. The 
men are sitting at tables, either smoking cigars or eating ices, 
and the ladies are on the mud benches which are on both sides 
of the Alameda. This Alameda is a walk nearly a mile long, 
between two rows of tall poplars : on one side of it are the gar- 
den walls of the town, concealed by roses and shrubs, and on the 
other the stream of water which supplies the town. 

It will hardly be credited that, while this Alameda is crowded 
with people, women of all ages, without clothes of any sort or 
kind, are bathing in great numbers in the stream which literally 
bounds the promenade. Shakspeare tells us, that 44 the chariest 
maid is prodigal enough if she unveil lier beauties to the moon,” 
but the ladies of Mendoza, not contented with this, appear even 
before the sun ; and in the mornings and evenings they really 
bathe without any clothes in the Kio de Mendoza, the water of 
which is seldom up to their knees, the men and women all 
together ; and certainly of all the scenes which in my life 1 have 
witnessed, I never beheld one so indescribable. 

However, to return to the Alameda - the walk is often illu- 
minated in a very simple manner by paper lamps, which are cut 
into the shapes of stars, and are lighted by a single candle. 
There is generally a band of music playing, and at the end of 
the walk is a temple built of nmd. which is very elegant in if, 
form, and of which it may truly be -aid, ** materiem MipctuU.f 
opus.” 

The few evenings I was at Mendoza, I always went a. ,i 
complete stranger to this Alameda to i at ices, which, at:* r Hu* 
heat of the day, were exceedingly delightful and refreshing ; ami 
as I put spoonful after spooniul into my mouth, looking nbo\«* 
meat the dark outline of the Cordillera, and listening *o ih<- 
thunder which I could sometimes hear rumbling along the bot- 
toms of the ravines, and sometimes resounding from the top- of 
the mountains, I used always to acknowledge, that if a man 



could but bear an indolent life, there can be no spot on earth 
where he might be more indolent and more independent than at 
Mendoza ; for he might sleep all day, and eat ices in the evening, 
until his hour-glass was out. Provisions are cheap, and the 
people who bring them quiet and civil : the climate is exhaust- 
ing, and the whole population indolent — “Mais que voulez- 
vous ?” how can the people of Mendoza be otherwise ? Their 
situation dooms them to inactivity ; — they are bounded by the 
AAdcs and by the Pampas, and, with such formidable and relent- 
less barriers around them, what have they to do with the history or 
the improvements, or the notions of the rest of the world? 
Their wants are few', and nature readily supplies them ; the day 
is Jong, and therefore as soon as they have had their breakfasts, 
and have made a lew arrangements for their supper, it is so very 
hot that they go to sleep ; and what else could they do better ? 
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Returned to the Fonda of Mendoza in the evening at ten 
o’clock, and found the two horses standing in the yard with 
nothing to eat, and a young Gaucho, who was to accompany me 
as postilion, lying on the ground asleep on his saddle. Next 
morning before daybreak, got up, saddled my horse, and with my 
saddle as my bed, and some pistols and money, commenced my 
gallop for Buenos Aires. 

Country to be described : — delightful feeling of independence 
at the mode of travelling —air frosty and ground hard. — The sun 
rose, and shortly after got to the first post. — Had a letter for the lady 
from her husband who was at Mendoza — went to give it to her, 
while the Gaucho, who was to accompany me, was driving the 
horses into the corrdl — found the lady in bed. — “ Siente se. 
Senor,” said she, pointing to an old chair which was at the head 
of the bed — sat down, and told her the letter was from her hus- 
band — she placed it under her pillow, and then offered me some 
mate, but I had no time to wait for it, and started. 

At third post from Mendoza, a post-master, who might be 
exhibited in England as a curious specimen of au indolent man, 
to every thing I said, he replied “ Si ” — it was but an aspiration, 
and he seemed never to have said any other word — I had twice 
passed his house, and it was always the same Si ! 

Galloped on with no stopping, hut merely to change horses, 
until five o'clock in the evening — very tired indeed, but on 
coming to the post-hut, saw the horses in the corrsil,ftnd resolved 
to push on.*— Started with a fresh horse, and a ybung Gaucho, 
who, singing as he went, galloped like the wind : the sun set, 
and it got so dark, that, for more than an hour, I expected every 
moment the boy would get away from me, as the road was rough, 
and through wood. At half-past seven, after having galloped a 
hundred and filly-three miles, and been fourteen hours and a half 



on horseback, got to the post:* — found the but occupied by* 
some people who had arrived in a carriage— ^quite exhausted — 
nothing to eat— asked > fo^bread , they bad none— I really could 
scarcely speak — carried my saddle into a shed — two children 
asleep, and one black girl— lay down upon 41^ ground, and in- 
stantly fell asleep — was awakened in two or tiiree hours by the 
woman of the post, who had brought me some soup With meat in 
it — ate it all up, and again dropt off to sleep— an hour before 
daylight was awakened by the Gaucho who was to go with me. 
“ Vdmos, Sefior ! 99 said he, in a sharp, impatient tone of voice — 
got up, had some mate, mounted my horse, and as I galloped 
along felt pleased that the sun which had left me the evening 
before thirty miles nearer Mendoza, should find me at my work. 
At first post detained fifteen minutes for horses — the stage the 
longest between Mendoza and Buenos Aires, being fifty-one 
miles — the woman would only give me one spare horse, which 
we drove before us. Galloped my horse till he came to a stand- 
still, and then got on the fresh one, and left the postilion behind. 
In about an hour this other horse quite done up — by constant 
spurring could just keep him in a canter— at last down he fell, 
and my foot hung in the stirrup — my long spur was also en- 
tangled in the sheep-skin which was abovS my saddle — saw by 
the panting of the horse’s flank and nostrils that he was too tired 
to be off with me.— Mounted and cantered him till he fell 
down on my other leg, and I was then lame in both legs — was 
overtaken by a boy driving some loose horses — took one of them, 
and my horse was driven among the flock, until we came to the 
post. Post-master very kind, and ordered a Gaucho to give me 
an easy-going horse, as both my legs hurt roe very much — started 
with a boy, but our horses were done up before we got to San 
Luis — obliged to walk part of the distance, and then by kicking 
and spurring got into San Luis just as the sun set.— (See descrip- 
tion of the post-house and town of San Luis.) . 

At San Luis was advised by groups of pepple npt to go on by 
myself, as the courier and postilion (from Bueods Aires), with 

* Although I wrote to my party (six of whom are now in England) ftm 
this hut, they would not believe 1 had reached it, until they themselves 
returned, when they inquired of the postmaster^ who told them l had slept 
there on dm night oft he day I had left Mtndoaa. 



$heir horses ami a found on the rad with their 

throats cut-edvified to>m the who was just setting out 

fbrBuenos Aires. Aoortcdlngly, ari#ii^ghig started with Ae 
dopier and three peons as guards, all anhedwith old pistolsgjlp 
l^ddX. Couriera^ little old man of about fifty-five years of age— 
had been riding Sfit h^life— had a face like a 'Withered apple — 
earned his pistol ha* hi# hand— told me he was father to the courier 
b had just been murdered — that he was his only son — that he 
had just succeeded in getting him the appointment— that^he was 
nineteen— and that it was his first journey as courier— that he 
had no pistols, not even a knife — that it was barbarous to kill 
him— that lie must have died like a lamb, &c. Ac. This story 
he npeajtedat every post-hut, and people were so fond of asking 
for it^and he so willing to give it, that we lost many minutes at 
each post He would relate it ta anybody at one post he told 
it to a great rough mongrel-looking fellow, who was sitting on a 
stone while a little girl was combing his woolly hair — “ En dos ? ” 
said the little girl, who had divided his hair at the back of his 
head, and who proposed to plait it into two tails — “ Si ! ” grunted 
her fiither, half asleep, and nodding his head, as he listened to the 
courier’s story. We therefore rode all day, and only went a liuu- 
dred and two miles. — Next morning off before sunrise, and took 
a postilion, and travelling by myself got on much quicker, but 
^e^iorses still weak, and in the whole day could only proceed a 
hundred and ten miles. 

Two more days rode from morning till night, sleeping on the 
ground, with nothing to eat but beef— -at last came to that part 


of the province of Santa F£, near which the courier had been 
murdered. The post-master refused to give me horses to go 
on unless I could find a guard, as he said the Gauchos would 
not go by themselves : he insisted on my waiting fertile courier, 
and I accordinglyjtwi half a day, as he did not arrive till night. 
Next monrfpgat^ gpt up— saw the po qr courier, 

lying with his head tasting on his 

.jiAl- mouth, mA for a long time he 

the post, ^Additional Gaaebo, and the postilion, 
little conversation. An we app reached the spot, 
WmmMmtf that tteSAesdm (robbers) 



would be there— after riding some leagues, left the path, and 
galloped through the dry «gt*ss towards a small black-looking 
hqt in ruins. It was of those which bad been burnt by the 
Iftjtsns, and the whole fitmily had been murdered in it. When 
we got to it, I looked around me, and no other'hut or habitation 
was to be seen : there were no cattle, and when a few gamas 
(deer), which for some moments were in sight, had fled away, 
we were left completely to ourselves, and not a bird or any 
animal was to be seen. We were in the centre of a deserted 
province. We galloped up to the hut — it was built of large 
unbaked bricks and mud : the roof* had been burnt — one of the 
gables had fallen to half its height — the other looked nearly 
foiling— one wall had fallen, and we all rode up to this side of 
the hut. — Close to us there was a deep well, into which the 
Salteadores had thrown all the bodies — first the courier and 
postilion, then the dog, and then the horses. The carcases of 
the horses lay before us — they were nearly eaten up by the 
eagles and biscachos. The dog had not been touched— he was 
a very large one— and from the heat of the weather, he was now 
bloated up to a size quite extraordinary — his throat was cut, 
and in my life I never saw so much expression in the counte- 
nance of a dead animal — his lip was curled up, and one could 
not but fancy that it expressed the feelings of rage and fidelity 
under which be had evidently fought to the last. In the hut 
lay the bodies of the courier and postilion with their throats-' 
cut* — they were barely covered over with some of the loose 
bricks from the wall. Some pieces of the courier’s poncho were 
lying about, as also several of the covers of the letters which 
the murderers had opened. In the centre of the hut were the 
white ashes of a fire which they had kindled— at the corner of 
the hut stood a solitary peach-tree in blossom— its contrast with 
the scene before us was very striking. The old courier said 
something to the post-master, who immediately climbed upon 
the ruined wall, and threw down some loose bricks— he fell- 
burst of laughteiwwe all got off our horses, and slowly covered 
the bodies over with bricks — “Con que, SeS&res, 9 * said the 
old man, “ Jtar&nos un oration para el defunto we all took 


* They had bfeett tsJtan oat of the well by some Gauchos. 
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off our hate, and stood round tbq pile — opposite were our bones 
looking at us— the old nan threw the . handkerchief off his bead, 
and his beard, which was of four days’ growth, was quite white 
—he stood over the body of his only son, %nd offered up 'bttke 
prayer, to whleb all the Gauchos joined their responses. I 
joined and crossed myself with them, for as the courier looked at 
me, I was anxious to assist in alleviating the sorrows of an old 
man, and entertaining my own feelings, which it is not necessary 
to describe . 

As soon as the ceremony was over (it lasted about two minutes), 
we put on our hats. “ Con que, Sen 6 res,” said the old man ; 
and after a long pause, “Vamos!” said he; upon which the 
party split into groups to light cigars. I had scarcely lighted 
mine, when the old man came up to light his. Ilis son’s body 
was at our feet, but he put his face dose to mine, and as he was 
sucking and blowing, with that earnestness of countenance w hich 
is only known to those who are in the habit of lighting a cigar, 

I could not help thinking what an odd scene was before me. 
However, we mounted our horses— I took a last farewell look at 
the peach-tree, in blossom, and we then all galloped across the 
dry brown grass, to regain the path and the few minutes of time 
which we had thus spent at the hut. 


We galloped on till sunset, when we came to a post-hut, from 
which a party of five or six Gauchos were just starting to go to 
the next hut, which was twenty-four miles ; and as J wa> 
anxious to get on, I accompanied them. 

There was but little twilight — no moon — the sky soon became 
black, and in less than half an hour it was so dark, that 1 can 
declare T could not see'my hand before me. The Gauchos, who 
had been drinking pretty freely, kept together, and galloped on 
in line, talking and laughing very loudly : occasionally one of 
them gave a shrill, sudden whistle — a signal that bis horse had 
just passed a Wscachero ; but the conversation never stopped, 
and they were apparently as much at their ease as if they had 
been riding in broad daylight. 

My feelings, however, were very different; and it is almost 
impossible to describe the reluctance X felt to use my spurs, and 



the inclination I had topuUit t^y bridle : indeed it was as much 
as I could do to loosen mg rehrand gallop with them, or rather 
a few paces in their to avoid biscacheros, I thought it 

sttSHt to follow their * 

Had I known it wohld have been so darken* &at the Gauchos 
would have gone at such a pace, I certainly would not have ac- 
companied them : but having once started,, I had no alternative ; 
for as they would not stop for me, I felt that unless I kept close to 
ttfem, I should lose myself, and should not know in what direction 
to ride ; and also, as I expected every moment that my horse would 
tumble into the biscacheros, I thought it better to fall in reach 
of assistance, than to make the pas seuL However, the danger 
after all is not what a stranger conceives it : and after a couple 
of hours’ fear and uneasiness, I heard the dogs of the post-hut 
barking before us ; and riding up to the glimmering light, we 
each unsaddled our horses, and leaving them to go wherever 
they chose, we roasted some beef upon the embers. 

I slept very soundly on my saddle, and started the next morn- 
ing, with a little Gaucho, before sunrise. 

* * * * * 

At some distance I saw a boy riding through the thistles and 
clover, and as he was swinging horizontally above his head the 
bolas or balls, I perceived he was hunting for ostriches, and I 
therefore rode up to him. 

He was a black boy of about fourteen years of age, slight, 
and well-made, but with scarcely any clothing on except the 
remains of a scarlet poncho. I asked him several questions — 
where he expected to find ostriches, &c. &c. &c., to which he 
gave me no answer, but continued swinging that- balls round his 
head, and looking about him. I was asking him some other 
insignificant questions, when he cut me short, by asking me if I 
would sell my spurs, as if there was nothing else worth having 
about me ; but before I had time to reply* an ostrich was in 
sight, and he darted away from me like an arrow. Xwas, just 
at the moment, among a group of biscacheros— tby horse fell, 
and before I had got clear of them, the boy was on the horizon, 
and from the contempt With which he had left me, I did not 
feel inclined to follow him. 
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Th$ biscacho is found all over the plains of the Pampas, lake 
rabbits, they live In holes which are in groups in every direction, 
and which make galloping over these plains very dangerous. The 
manner, however, in which the horses recover themselves, when 
the ground over these subterranean galleries gives way, is quite 
extraordinary* In galloping after the ostriches, my horse has 
continually broken in, sometimes with a hind leg, ami sometimes 
with a fore one ; he has even come down on his nose, and yet 
recovered ; however , the Gauchos occasionally meet with very 
serious accidents . I have often wondered how the wild horses 
could gallop about as they do in the dark, but I really believe 
they avoid the holes by smelling them ; for in riding across the 
country, when it has been so dark that I positively could not see 
my horse’s ears, I have constantly felt him, in his gallop, shrink 
a foot or two to the right or left, as if he had tr<#I upon a ser- 
pent, which, I conceive, wa<* to a\oid one of these hole*. Yet 
the horses do very often tumble down ; and certainly duiing the 
few months l was in the Pampas, I got more falls than I ever 
before had, though in the habit of riding all iny life. The 
Gauchos are occasionally killed by these biscacheros, ami often 
break a limb. 

In the middle of the Pampas I once found a Gaucho standing 
at the hut, with his left hand resting on the palm of his other 
hand, and apparently suffering great pain. He told me his horse 
had just fallen with him in a biscachero, and he begged me to 
look at his hand', The large muscle of the thumb was very much 
swelled, and every time I touched it with my fore finger, the 
poor fellow opened his mouth, and lifted up one of hi* legs. 
Being quite puzzled with one side of his hand, I thought 1 would 
turn it round, and look at the other side, and upon doing so, it 
was instantly evident that the thumb was out of joint I asked hint 
if there was any doctor near ; the Gaucho said he believed there 
was one at Coitfova, but as it was five hundred miles off, I felt 
he might as well have pointed to the moon. “ 1$ there no per- 
son , 1 19 said I, “ nearer than Cordova, that understands anything 
about it?” “ No hay, Senor,” said the poor fellow. I asked 
him what he intended to do with his thumb ; he replied that he 
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had washed it with salt and water; and. then he earnestly asked 
me if that was goo^fbr it^Sil eil si!” said I, walking 
away in despair, for I tfaw&ght it was useless to faint to him, that 
“ Sot all the water iaCtfae wide rude sea” would put his thumb 
into its joint ; and although I knew it ought to be pulled, yet 
one is so ignorant of such operations, that not knowing in what 
direction, I therefore left the poor fellow looking at his thumb, 
in the same attitude in which I found him. But, to return to the 
bfecachos. 

These animals are never to be seen in the day, but as soon as 
the lower limb of the sun reaches the horizon, they are seen 
issuing from their holes in all directions, which are scattered in 
groups like little villages all over the Pampas. The biscachos, 
when full grown, are nearly as large as badgers ; but their head 
resembles a rabbit, excepting that they have very large bushy 
whiskers. 

In the evening they sit outside their holes, and appear to be 
moralising. They are the most serious-looking animals I ever 
saw ; aiui even the young ones are grey-headed, have mustachios, 
and look thoughtful and sedate. 

In the day-time their holes are always guarded by two little 
owls, who are never an instant away from their post. As one gallops 
by these grave sentinels, they stand looking at the stranger, and 
then at each other, moving their old-fashioned heads in a manner 
which is quite ridiculous, until one rushes by them, when fear 
gets the better of their dignified looks, and they both run into 
the biscacho’s hole. 


THE PAMPAS-PROVINCE OF SANTA FE' 


Travelling from Buenos Aires to Mendoza by myself, with a 
virloche , or two-wheeled carriage — entrance behind — two side 
seats — had two peons — Pizarro, who had already ridden with me 
twelve hundred miles, and Cruz, a friend of Pizarro. We had 
travelled for three days a hundred and twenty miles a day — 
Pizarro’* fidelity and attention — at night when he got in, his 
dark black face tired, and covered with dust and perspiration — 
his tongue looked dry, and his whole countenance jaded — yet his 
frame was as hard as iron. Ilis first object at night to get me 
something to eat — to send out for a live sheep — he made a fire 
and cooked my supper— as soon as I had supped he brought me 
a candle at the carriage door, and watched me while I undressed 
to sleep there— then wished me good night, got his own supper, 
and slept on his saddle at the wheel of the carriage. As soon 
as I awoke, and, before daylight, anxious to get on, I used to 
call out “ Pizarro !” “ Aqui std la agua, Senor,” said he, in a 
patient low tone of voice — he knew I liked to have water to 
wash in the morning, and he used to get it for me, sometimes in 
a saucer, and sometimes literally iri a little mate cup, which did 
not hold more than an egg-shell ; and in spite of his fatigue lie 
was always up before I awoke, and waiting at the door of the 
carriage till I should call for him. 

Province of Santa Fe to be described — its wild, desolate ap- 
pearance — has been so constantly ravaged by the Pampas In- 
dians, that there are now no cattle in the whole province, and 
people are afraid to live there. On the right and left of the 
road, and distant thirty or forty miles, one occasionally sees the 
remains of a little hut which has been burnt by the Indians $ and 
as one gallops along, the Gaucho relates how many people were 
murdered in each— how many infants slaughtered— and whether 
the women were killed or carried away. The* old post-huts are 
also burnt— new ones have been built by the side of the ruins, 



bat tii* rough planjof tteir Wstructfou shows the insecurity of 
their tenure; These hats are .occupied only by men, who are 
themselves, generally, robbers, but in a few instances their 
families are living with them. When one thinks of the dreadful 
fate which has befallen so many poor families in this province, 
and that any moment may bring the Indians again among them, 
it is really shocking to see women living in such a dreadful 
situation — to fancy that they should be so blind, and so heedless 
of* experience — and it is distressing to see a number of innocent 
little children playing about the door of a hut, in which they 
may be all massacred, unconscious of the fate that may await 
them, or of the blood-thirsty vindictive passions of man. 

We were in the centre of this dreary country — I always rode 
for a few stages in the morning, and I was with a young Gaucho 
of about fifteen years of age, who had been born in the province 
—his father and mother had been murdered by the .Indians — he 
had been saved by a man who had galloped away with him, but 
he was then an infant, and remembered nothing of it. We 
passed the ruins of a hut which he said had belonged to his aunt 
— he said that about two years ago, he was at that hut with his 
aunt and three of his cousins, who were young men — that while 
they were conversing together a boy galloped by from the other 
post, and in passing the door screamed out, “ Los Indios ! los 
Indios !** — that he ran to the door, and saw them galloping to- 
wards the hut without hats, all naked', armed with long lances, 
striking their mouths with their bridle hands, and uttering a 
shriek, which he described as making the earth tremble — he said 
that there were two horses outside the hut, bridled but not sad- 
dled — that lie leapt upon the back of one and galloped away — 
that one of the young men jumped on the other, and followed 
him about twenty yards, but that then he said something about 
his mother, and rode back to the hut — that just as he got there 
the Indians surrounded it, and that the last time .be saw his 
cousins they were standing at the door with their knives in their 
hands — that several of the Indians galloped after him, and fol- 
lowed him more than a mile, but that he was upon a horse 
which was “ may lig&ro (very swift), muy lig&ro,” repeated the 
boy ; and as w* galloped along he loosened his rein, and darting 
on before me, looked back, and smiled at showing me the manner 
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in which he escaped, and then curbing his horse to a hand- 
gallop, continued his history. 

He said that when the Indians found he was getting away 
from them, they turned back — that he escaped, and that when 
the Indians had left the province, which was two days after, he 
returned to the hut. He found it burnt, and saw his aunt's 
tongue sticking on one of the stakes of the corrdl ; her body was 
in the hut ; one of her ljeet was cut off at the ancle, and she had 
apparently bled to death. The three sons were outside the dtfor 
naked 5 their bodies were covered with wounds, and their arms 
were gashed to the bone, by a series of cuts about an inch from 
each other, from the shoulder to the wrist. 

The boy then left me at the next post, and I got into the car- 
riage — the day growing hot, and the stage twenty- four miles. 
After galloping about an hour, I saw a large cloud of smoke on 
the horizon before me ; and as the Indians often burn the grass 
when they enter the country, I asked Pizarro what it was ? He 
replied, “ Quien sabe, Setior, what it may be ?” however, on 
we galloped. 

I took little notice of it, and began to think of the dreadful 
story the boy had told me, and of many similar ones which I had 
heard ; for I had always endeavoured to get at the history of 
the huts which were burnt, although I generally found that the 
Gauchos thought very little about it ; and that the story was 
sometimes altogether in oblivion, before time had crumbled into 
» dust the tottering mud walls which were the monuments of such 
dreadful cruelties. 

It appears that the Pampas Indiaas, who, in spite of their 
ferocity, are a very brave and handsome race of men, occasion- 
ally invade u los Cristianos,” as the Gauchos always term them- 
selves, for twa olyects^to steal cattle, and for the pleasure of 
murderingthepepple ; and that they will even leave the cattle 
to massacre their enemies. 

In inVid^pg the count? y, they generally ride all night, and 
hide themselves on the grtwnd during the day ; or, if they do 
travel, crouch almost under the bellies of tiseir hosses^hohy 
this means appear to be dismouiited and at liberty. They usu- 
ally approach thehuts at night and at a fall gallop, witl thk 
jusual shriek, striking their intmfte with their tends— an d tiB 
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war-whoop, which is to intimidate their enemies, is continued 
through the whole of the dreadful operation. 

Their first act is to set fire to the roof of the hut ; and it is al- 
most too dreadful to fancy what the feelings of a family must be, 
when, after having been alarmed by the barking of the dogs, 
which the Gauchos always keep in great numbers, they first 
hear the wild cry which announces their doom, and in an instant 
afterwards find that the roof is burning over their heads. 

•As soon as the family rush out, which they of course are 
obliged to do, the men are wounded by the Indians with their 
lapces, which are eighteen feet long, and as soon as they fell 
they are stripped of their clothes ; for the Indians, who are very 
desirous to get the clothes of the Christians, are careful not to 
have them spoiled with blood. While some torture the men, 
others attack the children, and will literally run the infants 
through the body with their lances, and raise them to die in the 
air. The women are also attacked, and it would form a true but 
a dreadful picture to describe their fete, as it is decided by the 
momentary gleam which the burning roof throws upon their 
countenances. 

The old women, and the ugly young ones,«are instantly butch- 
ered ; but the young and beautiful are idols, by whom even the 
merciless hand of the savage is arrested. Whether the poor girls 
can ride or not, they are instantly placed upon horses, and when 
the hasty plunder of the hut is concluded, they are driven away 
from its smoking ruins, and from the horrid scene which sur- 
rounds it. 

At a pace which in Europe is unknown, they gallop over the 
trackless regions before them, fed upon mare’s flesh, sleeping on 
the ground, until they arrive in the Indiana 9 territory, when 
they have instantly to adopt the wild life of their captors* 

I was informed by a very intelligent IVench officer, who was 
of high rank in the Peruvian army, that, Ob friendly terms, he 
had once passed through part of the tetri to#jr of these Pampas 
Indians, in order to attack a trity* were at war with them, 
and that he had met several of the young women who had been 
thus carried off by the India** 

Be told me that he fctM$ offered fo obtain permission for them 
to return to their eomttmW that he had in addition offered 

* 
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them large sums of money if they would, in the mean w idle, act 
as interpreters ; but they all replied, that no inducement in the 
world should ever make them leave their husbands or their 
children, and that they were quite delighted with the life they 
led. 

While I was sitting upon the side seat of the carriage, it ilect- 
Jng on the cruelties which had been exercised in a country 
which, in spite of its history, was really wild and beautiful, and 
v yhich^pqs8e$aed an air of unrestrained freedom which is always 
j^hjh^ing, I remarked that the carriage was only at a walk, an 
Oteuiwtoce whinh in South America had never before happened 
to tfke 9 and in an instant it stopped. a Yea, SeSor,” said Pi : 
aarro, with a firm countenance, as he turned back to speak to 
me, “ que tanta gente l" He pointed with his right hand before 
him, and I saw that the smoke which I had before observed 
was dust, and in it I indistinctly saw a crowd of men on horseback 
in a sort of wild military array ; and on both Banks, at a great 
distance off, individual horsemen, who were evidently on the 
look out to prevent a surprise. Our horses were completely 
tired ; the whole body were coming rapidly towards us, and, to 
mend the matter, Pizarro fold me that he was afiaid they 
were los Indios. “ Senor,” said he, witli groat coolness, and t 
with a look of despair, u Tiene armas a fuego I tolu hint 1 
had none to spare, for I had only a short double-ham lied gun 
and two brace of pistols* u Aqui un sable, JV«*irr> J" slid i, 
pushing the handle of a sabre towards him fiom the window nt 
the carriage. “Que sable!” said he, almost arurriJ) . and lad- 
ing his right arm perpendicularly over his head, in a *<>if » 1 
despair, he added, “contra tanta gente 1 ” hut while hi s aim 
was in the position described, “ Vamos I” *aid he, in a tone ot 
determined courage, and giving his hand half a turn, he spurred 
his jaded horse, and advanced instantly at a walk. Poor Crux, 
the other peon, seemed to view the subject altogether in a dif- 
ferent light; he said not a word, but as I cast a glance at him, I 
perceived that his horse, far from pulling the carriage, was now 
and then hanging back a little-— a just picture of his rider’s feel- 
ings. I could not help for a moment admiring Pizarro’* figure, 
as I saw him occasionally digging his spurs into the side of file 
borne, which had not only to draw the carriage and me, but 
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Cruz and his horse also ; however, I now began to think of my 
own situation. 

I earnestly wished I had never come into the country, and 
thought how unsatisfactory it was to be tortured and killed by 
mistake in other people’s quarrels — however, this would not do. 
I looked towards the cloud of dust, and it was evidently much 
nearer. In despair I got my gun and pistols, which were all 
loaded, and when I had disposed of them, JD opened a small canvas 
bag which contained my ammunition gimcracks, for my gun and 
.j^ilols had all fclminati^ the seat be-, 

for^ me^th© small b#ttf;^h© 

coppfer caps* and thepunchod 

danced them all together, and once or twice I felt inclined, in 
despair, to knock them all off the seat, for against so many 
people resistance was vain : however, on the other hand, mercy was 
hopeless ; so I, at last, was driven to make the best of a very bad 
bargain. / 

The carriage, which had a window at each of the four sides, 
had wooden blinds, which moved horizontally. I therefore shut 
them all, leaving an embrasure of about two inches, and then for 
some seconds I sat looking at the crowd which, was coming to- 
wards us. 

As they came close to us — for until then I could scarcely see 
them for dust — I perceived that they had no spears, and next 
that they wore clothes; but as they had no uniforms I conceived 
that they were a crowd of Montoneros, who are quite as cruel as 
the Indians : however, as soon as they came to us, and when 
some of them had passed us, Pizarro pulled up and talked to 
them. They were a body of seven hundred wild Gauchos, col- 
lected and sent by the governors of Cordova and some other 
provinces to proceed to Buenos Aires to joift the army against 
the Brazilians ; and on their flank they had scouts, to prevent a 
surprise by the Indians, who had invaded the codnfry only a few 
weeks before. 

It was really a reprieve ; everything I saw for the rest of the 
day pleased me — and for many days afterwards I felt that I was 
enjoying a new lease of my life. 
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Two days afterwards, 1 was riding near the carriage, which was 
galloping along — Pizarro and Crus looking fatigued and dirty, 
while the postilion before them, fresh and careless, was singing 
a Spanish song, when Pizarro’s hone fell, and although Cruz 
tried to pall ap, the postilion’s hone dragged Pizarro along the 
ground at least twenty yards. 

I really thought he was killed ; however, he quietly declared 
he was not hart, and, without saying one other word, he adjusted 
his saddle, and galloped on to the next stage. As he was there 
mounting a young hone, which had scarcely ever before been 
saddled, the creature plunged very violently. Pizarro was 
evidently week from bis accident, and, as he fell, the hone 
kicked him with both legs on bis back. 

Still he declared be was not hurt, though he looked very 
faint, and could scarcely mount bis horse. I galloped on by 
myself, to the next past-hut, and waited there more than an hour 
for the carriage. . At last I saw it coming at a walk, and as 
as. it drove up Pizarro arid he could go no farther. 1 was 
therefore obliged to engage another boy as a postilion, and while 
timy were catching the hones with the lasso, I was assisting 


poor Pizarro. I was very sorry to be obliged to heave him, par- 
ticfdarly as. ho seethed so unwilling to quit me. I gave him 
With half a bottle of brandy, winds was all I had s 
and tea woman, who was a few yearn younger than Pizarro, and 
of ths some i&ongrel breed at, himself, 1 gave two dollars, on the 
condition tied sbtshobld mb Pfzarro's bade three times a day 
with the bra^jj; and,I patsoinesalt in*eft,tbat the woman 
sh#M notdrtol the bnu^y^instead of rubbing Pi*am>*s hack 

it- ,®lli feemf *11 4 ,^ld‘:do.for.'lH%,I mounted my 
Ms*yM mma * sesor. 




IJadred the carriage to follow, and I rode from poet to poet, 
srMfiuL hone* to bo ready for the carriage, and got to Sen 
Luie wRut one o’clock in the morning. I wee completely by 
myself, without any poetillon; but ee it wee a fine moonlight 
night, and as I had twice before travelled over the country, I 
managed to go in the right direction, and at five o’clock I again 
started, to ride towards Mendoa. 
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Ik the province of Santa Fe a few of the posts are fortified, to 
protect the inhabitants against the Indians. 

The fort is a very simple one. The huts are surrounded by a 
small ditch, which is sometimes fenced on the inside with a row 
of prickly pears. The ditch I have generally been able to jump 
over on fool, but no horse of the country would attempt to 
leap it. 

Moat of these forts have often been attacked by the Indian*) ; 
and one of them I looked at with peculiar interest, as it had rery 
lately been defended for nearly an hour by eight Gaucho* against 
about three hundred Indians. The cattle, the women, and six 
families of little children, were all in the inside, spectators of a 
contest on which so much depended, and they described their 
feelings to me with a great deal of nature and expression. 

They said that the naked Indians rode up to the ditch with a 
scream which was quite terrific, but finding that they could not 
cross it, the Cacique at last ordered them to get otf their bores 
-and pull down the gate. Two had dismounted, when the musket 
which the Gauchos had, and which before had constantly mired 
fire, went off, and one of the Indians was shot They then ail 
galloped away ; but in a few seconds their Cacique 'led them 
on again with a terrible cry, and at a pace which was indescri- 
bable. They took up their dead comrade and then rode away, 
leaving two or three of they spears on the ground. 

One of these Jong spears was leaning against foe but, and as 
the Gauchos who had defended foe place stood by it, muffled up 
in their ponchos, with two or three woman foelfflng their infants, 
several children playing about them, three or four beautiful 
girli looldpg up to them, I thought foe spear was one of the 
prettiest military trophksl hhdamWbeld. 
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kilU^^^^^^^^^^unbling them in, th^m^tia two 
minutes ride into 4ny part ofthe place. 

I often asked the G&uehos why they did not defend themselves 
in the corral, which at first appeased to me to be a stronger 
position than the forts; but they said that the Indians often 
brought lassos of hide, with which they could pull down the 


stakes ; that sometimes they made a fire against them, and that, 
besides this, their spears being eighteen’feet in length, they were 
often able to kill every animal in the corraL 
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The fear which all wild animals in America have of man is very 
singularly seen in the Pampas. I often rode towards the ostriches 
and g&mas, crouching under the opposite side of my horse’s neck ; 
but I always found that, although they would allow any loose 
horse to approach them, they, even when young, ran from me, 
though little of my figure was visible ; and when one saw them 
all enjoy themselves in such full liberty, it was at first not 
pleasing to observe that one’s appearance was everywhere a signal 
to them that they should fly from their enemy. Yet it is by this 
fear that “ man hath dominion over the beasts of the field,” and 
there is no animal in South America that does not acknowledge 
this instinctive feeling. 

As a singular proof of the above, and of the difference between 
the wild beasts of America and of the Old World, I will venture 
to relat&a circumstance which a man sincerely assured me had 
happen^ to him, in' South America, 

. He was trying to shoot some wild ducks, and, in order to 
approach them unperceived, he put the corner of his poncho 
(which is a sort of long narrow blanket) over bis head, and 
crajfifiig along the ground upon his hands and knees, the poncho 
not ohtjr covered his body, but trailed along the ground behind 
him. As he was thus creeping by a large bush of reeds, he 
heard a loud sudden noise between a bark and a roar : he felt 
something heavy strike his feet, and, instantly jumping up, he 
sayr^tp his astonishment, a large lion standing on his 

poncho j and perhaps the animal waft tifkSlf astonished to 
find himself in the immediate presence of m btbletic a 
map. “ 4 "' ; 

* The man told me he was imwfllHng to ire, a* bis gun was 
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loaded shot, and he therefore remained motion- 

less, the lioh tftodfog bn his poncho for many seconds l At last 
the created* tfc$^his head, and walking very slowly away about 
ten yards, h$ stepped and turned again. The man still main- 
tained his ground, Upon which the lion tacitly acknowledged his 
supremacy, and walked off. 
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After being in the post-hut a few minutes, I heard a sigh, and 
looking into the corner from whence it proceeded, 1 saw an old 
sick woman lying on the ground. Her head was resting on a 
horse’s skull, close to a great hole in the wall, and when she 
earnestly asked me if I had any tiling “ por remedio,” I instantly 
advised her to move herself into a warmer corner. She was 
feverish and ill, and seemed disappointed at the advice I had 
given her — she did not understand what the hole in the wall 
could possibly have to do with her illness, and she again asked 
me if I had any “ remedio.” 

I had in ray waistcoat pocket a little dirty paper parcel of 
calomel and jalap, which I had promised, much against my will, 
to carry with me, and which I had already twice carried across 
the Pampas. T did not exactly know how much there was of it, 
but I had a great mind to shake a little of it into the old wo- 
man’s mouth, for I thought (as she had certainly never tasted 
calomel before) it would probably work a miracle within Iter : 
however, she was so ill that, upon reflection, I did not feel au- 
thorized to give it to her ; and besides, I thought that if she died 
I should have to answer for it when I returned: so, partly from 
conscience and partly from prudence, I left her. 

I may observe that this old woman was the only sick person J 
ever saw in South America. The temperate lives the people 
lead apparently give them an uninterrupted enjoyment of health, 
and the list of disorders with which the old world is afflicted is 
altogether unknown. The beef on which they almost entirely 
subsist is so lean and tough, that few are tempted to eat more 
th^n is necessary ; and if a hungry Gaucho lias swallowed too 
much of a wild cow, the cure which nature has to perform is 
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very simple. , Jias only by fever to deprive him of his ap- 
petite for a day or two, and he is well again. 

I often remarked that the Gaucho has no remedy for any small 
flesh-wound, and does not even keep the dirt from it ; for his 
habit of body is so healthy, that the cure is positively going on 
as he gallops along the plain. 
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I cam e to a poet, and found horses in the corral, but the men 
were all out. The woman told me they would be in soon, if I 
would wait. 1 saw a little child about seven years old, and said 
I would take him as a postilion. “ Bttn,” (very well), said the 
woman ; upon which the little boy was going to say something, 
but I took him by the arm, and leading him out to the corr&l, I 
caught our horses with a lasso which was lying on the ground. 

After we had started, and had ridden about a league, “ Oyga, 
8enor,” said the little rosy-faced urchin, 44 yo no soy vaqueano,” 
(I do not know the road). I took up my whip and frightened 
him on before me; but we were shortly overtaken by a man, 
who had galloped after us from the post as hard as his horse 
could go. He said he was the boy's father, that there were a 
number of “ salteadore* ” (robbers) in the country — that it was 
not s afe for the, child, and that he had therefore come to conduct 
me. 1 had ridden more tlian a hundred miles, was very tired, 
not at all inclined to talk, and the man steadily galloped on be- 
fore me. “Yea, Sehor I” (see !) said the little boy, as he frisked 
by my side, pointing to some wild ducks in a pool, which he 
wanted me to shoot at with ray pistols. 

His father was at this moment singing a wild sort of K]iaii$«h 
hymn, and he had just got to the last note, upon which he was 
to hang for several seconds, when the merry little child, finding 
that there was no fun in me, loosened ids rein, came tip with his 
father, and gave his horse a blow as hard as he was able with the 
lo% whip which hung at his bridle, and theu laughing, he 
darted away like a young colt, while his fittber with the greatest 
gravity continued the last note of his song. 
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Arrived at a*pbst-hut, aid found its rimer, Don Josef, skin- 
ning a cow ^ttip hehad just killed— he was assisted by a black 
woman of abettl'iifty, who busily continued the operation, while 
Don Josef slowly walked towards the corntl to catch me a 
house* 

A pan of muddy water was outside the door, and I tossed a 
real to the black woman to let me wash my face in it ; but when 
I asked her if there was a piece of looking-glass in the hut, she 
replied with considerable contempt, and without raising her grey 
woolly head, “ Aqui no hay.” At this moment a young Gaucho, 
who was playing with some children near the door, recognised 
me ; lie had once ridden with me as a postilion, and he no# 
offered to saddle my horse. 

I was therefore going to lie down for a few minutes among 
the long grass to rest myself, when passing the corner of the hut 
I saw close before me a female figure pounding some com. She 
was the only daughter and eldest child of Don Josef (who was a 
widower), and she was about sixteen years of age. Her whole 
dress consisted of a coarse woollen petticoat, and over her bare 
shoulders was loosely thrown (as a shawl) aft old scarlet poncho. , 
With a large wooden pestle which she held in both hands, and 
which she lifted above her head, she was pounding Indian com 
in a mortar rudely hewn out of one end of the trunk of a tree, 
which must have been dragged to the hut, for the purpose, more 
than a hundred miles. As soon as I appeared before her, with 
one hand she closed her poncho in front, and continued to pound 
the com with the other : however, as soon as I asked her a few 
questions about the corn, she began earnestly and with great 
naivete to explain to me the whole operation, and then working 
the pestle with both her hands, she illustrated her art both hy 
practice and theory, poundingand expounding at the same time $ 
and although l cared but little how the com was pounded, yet 
it was impossible to help admiring, the artless simplicity and-in- 
noccnce of the girl’s countenance, manners, and appearance. 
The plain of brown grass extended around us, and the horizon 
was like the circle which is seen at sea. No cattle were in sfgta 
—and in no direction was there any thing to arrest the eye, but 
the hut, — the comil,-— the old black woman intently skinning 
the cow, — and this girl pounding her corn. 
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As die ms in the middle of her explanation, I interrupted! 
her by observing, that M la Negra M (the bhdiiWuii) had told 
me there was no looking-glass in the hut. “Ko hay, Sefior,” 
said the girl. What then, said I, have you never seen your own 
fece? “ No, Sefior,” she replied, looking down at the coni. I i 
instantly thought whether it would not be possible to describe it* 
to her, but “ Sefior ! Sefior ! Sefior !” vociferated the boy as he 
came from the corral leading my horse. 

I therefore at once walked to meet him, — but before I mounted 
my horse , I took a little memorandum-book from my pocket, 
and wrote in it “ Black woman skinning a cow," for the rest of 
the scene I thought I should remember, 

***** 

I arrived for the night at a hut, where there were ilnvLs, anri 
I begged the woman to cook one of them immediately. 

As soon as the water in a large pot had boiled, the woman 
caught a hen, and killed it by firmly holding the head in her 
hand, while she gave the bird two or three turns in the air. To 
my horror and utter astonishment, she instantly put the fowl into 
the pot, feathers and all ; and although I had resolved to rouuh 
it on my journey, yet I positively could not make up my mind 
to drink such broth or “ potage au nature! ” a> 1 thought die 
was preparing for me. I ran to her, and, in very bad Spanish, 
loudly protested against her cookery ; however, she quietly ex- 
plained, to me that she had only put the fowl there to scald it, 
and as soon as I let go her arm she took it out. The feathers 
all came off together, but they stuck to her finger?* alin»k>r as fast 
as they had before to the fowl. After washing her hands, 4h> 
took a knife, and very neatly cut ulf the wings, the tw *# h 
the breast and the back, which she put one after aimther inr»» a 
small pot with some beef-suet and water, and the rot of the fowl 
she threw away. 

♦ » * * m 
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When one coni pa res (lie relative size of America with the rest of 
the world, it is singular to reflect on the history of those fellow- 
creatures who are the aborigines of the land ; and after viewiii^ 
the fertility and beauty of so interesting a country, it is painful 
to consider what the sufferings of the Indians have been, and 
still may he. Whatever may he their physical or moral character, 
whether more or Jess punv in body or in wind than the inhabit- 
ants of the o h! world, s till they are the human beings placed 
there by the Almighty : the country belonged to them, and they 
are therefore ratified to the regard of every man who has religion 
enough to believe that (»od has made nothing in vain, or whose 
mind i" jii-t enough to reflect the persons and the rights of his 
fellow -emit ures. ' 

A lair description of the Indians, I believe, does not exist. 
The Spaniards, on the discovery of the country, exterminated a 
iariir proportion of t his unfortunate race; the rest they treated 
as l» a>t> of burden, and during their short intervals of repose, 
i h»* prirMs were ordered to explain to them that their vast coun- 
try belonged to the Pope at Home! The Indians, unable to 
comprehend thi> claim, and sinking under the burdens which 
they unv deemed to carry, di^l in great numbers. It w , as 
theietbre mu\ cuicut to \ote that they were imbecile both in 
bnd\ Mid mind; tin* \ote was .seconded by the greedy voice of 
auw'i to; and t h u> carried h\ the artifice of the designing, and 
the eande.vs indolence of those who hail no interest in the ques- 
tion. it at length became a statement which historians have now 
rmmhni. 

Hut although inquiry has been thus lulled to rest, and. is 
now the plausible excuse for our total ignorance on the subject, 
ought not the state of man in America to be infinitely more 
interesting than descriptions of its mines, its mountains, Ac. &c. ? 
During my gallop in America, I had little time or opportu- 
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toity to see many of the Indians ; yet from what I did hear and 
see of them, I sincerely believe they are as fine a set of men as 
ever existed under .the circunfctances in which they are placed. 
In the mines I have seen them using tools which our miners 
declared they had not strength to work with, and carrying bur- 
dens which no man in England could support ; and I appeal to 
those travellers who have been carried over the snow on their 
backs, whether they were able to have returned the compliment ; 
and if not, what can be more grotesque than the figure of a 
civilised man riding upon the shoulders of a fellow-creature 
whose physical strength he has ventured to despise. 

The Indians of whom I heard the most were those who inhabit 
the vast unknown plains of the Pampas, and who are all horse- 
men, or rather pass their lives on horseback. The life they lead 
is singularly interesting. In spite of the climate, which is burning 
hot in summer and freezing in winter, these brave men, who 
have never yet been subdued, are entirely naked, and have not 
even a covering for their head. 

They live together in tribes, each of which is governed by a 
Cacique ; but they have no fixed place of residence. Where the 
pasture is good, there are they to be found, until it is consumed by 
their horses, and they then instantly move to a more verdant spot. 
They have neither bread, fruit, nor vegetables, but they subsist 
entirely on the flesh of their mares, which they never ride ; and 
the only luxury in which they indulge is that of washing their 
hair in mare’s blood. 

The occupation of their lives is war, which they consider as 
their noble and most natural employment ; and they declare that 
the proudest attitude of the human figure is when, bending over 
his horse, man is riding at his enemy. The principal weapon 
which they use is a spear eighteen feet loutr; they manage it 
with great dexterity, and are able to gi\e it. a tremulous motion, 
which has often shaken the sword from the hand of rlieir Eu- 
ropean adversaries. 

From being constantly on horseback, the Indians can scarcely 
walk. This may seem singular, but from their infancy they are 
unaccustomed to it. Living in a boundless plain, it may easily 
be conceived that all their occupations and amusements must ne- 
cessarily be on horseback; and from riding so many hours 
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the legs become weak, which naturally gives a disinclination 
to an exertion ^hich every day becomes more fatiguing; besides, 
the pace at Which they can skim over the plains on horseback 
is so swift, in comparison to the rate they could crawl on foot, 
that the latter must seem a cheerless exertion. 

As a military nation they are much to be admired, and their 
system of warfare is more noble, unincumbered, and perfect in 
its nature than that of any nation in the world. When they 
assemble, either to attack their enemies, 'or to invade the country 
of the Christians, with whom the^ are now at war, they collect 
large troops of homes and mares, and then, uttering the wild 
shriek of war, they start at a gallop. As soon as the horses they 
ride are tired, they vault upon the bare backs of fresh ones, keep- 
ing their best until they positively see their enemies. The 
whole country affords pasture to their horspsyutd whenever they 
choose to stop, they have only to kill some mates. The ground 
is the bed on which, from their iafopcy, they hum always slept, 
the flesh of mares is the food. on which they ha^ebpen ever ac- 
customed to subsist, and fofy therefore meet their enemies with 
light hearts and full stomae]|f»4ta^y,ndvantqges which jthfy 
tlunk men ought to desire. » % , t 
lion different this style of waifere is from the march of an 
army of our brave, but limping, foot-sore men, crawling in 
the rain through muddy hums, bending under thep> papjip, 
while in their tear the mules, and forage, and. pack-saddles, torn 


baggage, and waggons and women— bgW#ci&s lying on the ground 
unable to proceed, &c., &c,, form asee«e of despair, and con* 
fusion which must always attend the army that walks instead ef 
tides, and that eats cows* instead •** How impossible 
would it be for an European army to contend with such an aSrial 
force ' As well might it attempt to drive theuwallows from the 
countiy, as to harm these naked warriors. , 


A hpge body of these Indians twine crossed toy path, as I 
rniiag Buenos Aires to Mendpsa and bank again. 
had jpf fed an engagement with the Bio Plata troops, wh&tl 
end they were lying naked tod dead on foe f 

* t» sfofom happens that the 
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not ftr from t heroad. r Several of the Gauchos, who were en- 
gaged, told me that the Indians had fought most gallantly, but 
that all their homes were tired, or they could never have been 
attacked : the Gauchos, who themselves ride so beautifully, de- 
clare that it is impossible to ride with an Indian, for that the 
Indians’ horses are better than theirs, and also that they have 
such a way of urging them on by their cries, and by a peculiar 
motion of their bodies, that even if they were to change horses, 
the Indians would beat than. The Gauchos all seemed to dread 
very much the Indians 9 spears. They said that some of los Bar- 
bados (the Indians) charged without either bridle or saddle, and 
that f$ some instances they were hanging almost under the bel- 
lies of their horses, and shrieking, so that the horses were afraid 
to face them. As the Indians 9 horses got tired, they were met 
by fresh troops, end a great number of them were killed. 

To people accustomed to the cold passions of England, it would 
be impossible lodescrihe the savage* inveterate, furious hatred 
which existsbetween the Gauchos and Ihe Indians. The latter 
invade the country for the ecstatic pleasure of murdering the 
Christians, and in the centers which take place between them 
mercy is unknown. Before I was quite aware of these feelings, 

1 was galloping with a very fine-looking Gaucho, who .had been 
fighting with the Indians, and after listening to his report of the 
kille^ and wounded, I happened, very simply, ask him, how 
inanyprisdtm^ they had taken? The man replied by a look 
which I shall never forget— he clenched his teeth, opened his 
lips, and then sowing his fcre-finger across his bare throat for a 
quarter of a minute, bending towards me, with his spur striking 
into his horse’s side, hesaid, in a sort of low, choking voice, “ Se 
matan todOs 99 (we kill them all). But this fate is what the 1 udian 
firmly expects, anfl from his earliest youth be is prepared to en- 
dure not only death, but tortures, if the hard ^fortune of war 
should throw him alive among his enemies ; and yet how many 
there are who accuse the Indians of that imbecility ojfmitid which 
in wa r bears thename of* cowardice I The ufual cause for this 
accusation is, that the Indians have almost always btf^known 

1KS& fmt America was 'discovered, the • 

garded4>rtfie Indians as divinities, and perha^thereir^ 


which tended to give them this distinction more than their pos-' 
sessing weapons which, rtesemblinf the lightning add the thunder 
of Heaven, sent death among them in a manner which they 
could not avoid or comprehend 5 and although the Christians are 
no longer considered as divine, yet the Indians are so little accus- 
tomed to. or Understand the nature of ffreUarms, that it is natural 
to suppose the danger of these weapons is greater in their minds 
than the reality. 

Accustomed to war amftng themselves with the lance, it is a 
danger also that they have not been taught to encounter ; for it 
is well known that men can learn to meet danger* and that they 
become fhmiliar with its face, when, if the mask be changed, and 
it appear with unusual features, they again view it with terror. 
But even supposing that the Indians have no superstitious fear 
of fire-arms, but merely consider their positive effects, — is it not 
natural that they should fear them ? In Europe, or in England, 
what will people with sticks in their hands do aga&ftft men who 
have fire-arms ?• Why, exactly what the naked Indians have been 
accused of doing — run away.— And who would not run away 7 

But the life which the Indian leads cannot but satisfy any un- 
prejudiced person that he must necessarily gps&ess high courage. 
His profession is War, his food is simple, and his body is in that 
state of health and vigour, that he can rise naked from the plain 
on which he has slept, and proudly look upon his image; which 
the white frost has marked out upon the grass, without incon* 
venience. What can we u men in buckram” say to this? 

The life of subh a people must certainly be very interesting, 
am) 1 always regretted very much that I had not time to throw 
off my clothes and pay a visit to some of the tribes, which I should 
otherwise certainly have done, as, with proper precautions, there 
would have been little to fear ; for it would have been curious to 
have observed the young sporting about the plains in such a state 
of wild nature, and to have listened to the sentiments and opinions 
of the old ; and I would gladly have shivered through the cold 
nights, and have lived upon mare’s flesh id the day, to have been a , 
visitor i$mg them. 

From individuals who had lived many yean with' 1 them, I . 
informed that the religion of the Pampas Indians is very 
They believe in good spirits and bad ones, and they 

vl 
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pray to both. If any of their ftfeUds die before they have reached 
the 'iiatntal HfrQ^^ ^ Tery anusual),they consider 



'by the Chriadanb. 

theymreeive they 

Will betransferesd aa-’Sfr&.i*' they <&e. : _ Tbeyetiipeet tint they 
will then be constantly 1 drank, aliothat ’tody wfflalways be 
hunting ; and as thelndiahs gallop over tbdr plain* at night, 
they will point with ’their long spears to constellations In the 
heavens, which they say are the figures of their Ancestors, Who, 
reeling in the firmament, are mounted upon homes swifter than 
the wind, and axe hunting ostriches. 

They bury their dead, but at the grave they kill several of 
tlwir beet bones, as they believe that their deceased friend would 
otherwise have nothing to ride. Their marriages are very 
simple. The couple to be married, as soon as the snu sets, are 
desired to He on the ground with their headstowards the west. 
They are then covered with the skin of a' horse, and as soon as 
the sun rises at their feet, they areprOnouticed to be married. 

The Tndisw are very feud of any sort of intoxicating liquor, 
anrfwhfcn theyare at peace with Mendoza, and seme of the other 
provinces, they Often bring skin* of Ostriches, hides, Ac., to ex- 
change for ; knives; spurt, and Hqnor. 

'The day of their arrival they generaily get drunk ; but before 
they indulge to tltfS4WuseiBent, s t^y driibaatoly deliver up to 
their Cacique thelf'-kirtWWjtef? '(np ether weapons they possess, 
as they axis felly aware that they will quarrsl as soon os the wine 
gets brio their hOUds. Th^r-theu drink till they can hardly see, 
and fight, and scratch, aad bite fCPflfe nwt of the evening. The 
blowing day they ddvote -to selling their goods,- for they never 
|«^twith them on tb'Uday on whieb /they resolve 'to be tipsy, 
■m tipfy conceive that in tbit’ state they would be unable to dis- 


Tbey will not sell their skim fortnoney, which $ 
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of no use, but exchange them for knives, spurs, m*t6, sugar, dec. 
They refuse also to buy by weight, which theyxlo not understand ; 


so they mark^out upon how rajpbklp be covered with su- 
|^r,^^flijfcgd#the ffp^t rQpeiy^.^barter 

&Osp their wild 

plains. / ’ e *'? vf'PU 

Whhout4^e#&gAny njore I repeat 

only from hearsay, I must petty eg# lament that Jthe history of 
these people it nd$ better known * for, from, many facts which I 
heard concerning them, I realty believe that they, fa well as the 
Araucana Indians, possess, many brave and ,, estimable qualities. 
It is singular, however, to think how mutuality they and the in- 
habitants of the old world are unacquainted with each other. 
These untamed soldiers know nothing of the governments, cus- 
toms , habits, wants, luxuries, virtues or follies, of our civilized 
world,' and what does the civilized world know of them ? It 


votes them savages, et voila taut 1 but as soon as fire-arms shall 
get into the hands of these brave naked men, they will tumble 
into the political scale as suddenly as if they had ihllen from the 
moon ; and while the civilized world is watching the puny contests 
of Spaniards who were born in the old world, against, their chil- 
dren who were born in the new one, and is arguing the cause of 
dependence verms independence, which in reality is but a quibble, 
tiie men that the ground belongs to will appear, and we shall then 
wonder how it is that we never felt for them, or cared for them, 


or hardly knew that they existed. 

It may to many appear improbable that they should be ever 
able to overturn any of the feeble governments which at present 
exist ; yet these men, without fire-arms, and with nothing in their 
hands but the lance, which is literally a reed, were twice within 
fifty leagues of Buenos Aires wh|le I was in the country, and the 
Monioneros went among them wfiity I was at San Lute to offer* 
to arm them. Besides this, the expedience and history of the old 
world instruct us that the rise and fe|l of nations is a subject fcr 
beyond the scrutiny of ? n and that, for reasons which we are 

pp ^tposfprehend, tfce $Jd and .dfispteed tribes of our own 
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world have often rushed from the polar towards the equatorial 
regions, and, like the atmosphere from the north, have chilled 
and checked the luxury of the south ; and, therefore, however 
ill it may suit our politics to calculate upon such an event as the 
union of the Araucana and Pampas Indians, who can venture to 
say that the hour may not be decreed, when these injured men, 
mounted upon the descendants of the very horses which were 
brought over the Atlantic to oppress their forefathers, may rush 
from the cold region to which they have been driven, and with 
irresistible fury proclaim to the guilty conscience of our civilized 
world, that the hour of retribution has arrived ; that the sins of 
the fathers are visited upon the children ; that the descendants of 
Europeans mm in their turn trampled under foot, and, in agony 
and torture, in vain are asking mercy from the naked Indians ? 

What a lesson this dreadful picture would afford ! However, 
it is neither my profession nor my wish to moralise : but it is 
impossible for a solitary individual to pass over the magnificent 
regions of America without respecting the fellow-creatures who 
were placed there by the Almighty. 

* * • * * 
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The mules were ordered at twelve o’clock, but did not arrive till 
four : we had been waiting for them with great impatience ; at 
last we heard the tinkling bell approaching, and they then came 
into the yard of the Fonda (inn), driven by the capatdz and one 
peon. The capat&z was a tall, stout man, with a bad expression 
of countenance : we found him cruel, lazy, insolent, cowardly, 
and careless of everything but eating, and all this easily to be 
read in his countenance. The peon was a handsome, slight-made, 
active, young fellow. 

There were sixteen mules of different sizes and colours ; they 
were all lean, but looked very healthy and hardy. One or two 
of them had dreadfully sore backs, which I pointed out to the 
capatkz^who promised to change them as soon as he got out of 
Mendoza. As my party consisted of eight people, and as we had 
baggage sufficient for six mules, we had only two spare ones, and 
these unable to work ; whereas I learnt afterwards, that the ca- 
pataz was bound to provide a much larger proportion of extra 
mules, but he was as greedy after lucre as he was after food, and 
to save a few dollars he would have worked his poor mules to 
death. However, I was then ignorant of the custom; of the 
country, and indeed did not know what was required for the 
journey I was about to take : and, anxious to be off, I ordered 
the mules to be saddled. 

As soon as this was done, the baggage-mules were to be got 
ready. The capataz said he could not load them until every 
article of baggage was brought into the yard, and accordingly he 
made a great heap of it. He and the peon then divided it into six 
parcels, quite different from each other in Weight or bulk, but 
adapted to the strength of the different mules. 

The operation of loading then began. The peon first caught 
with, his lasso a great brown mule, and putting a poncho over 
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his eyes, he tied it under his throat, leaving the suiiinal 9 s no.se 
and mouth uncovered. The mule thus blindfolded stood per- 
fectly still, while the capatiiz and peon first placed on his buck 
the large straw pack-saddle, which they girthed to him in such a 
manner that nothing could move it. They put the articles 
one by one on each side, and then bound them all together, with 
a force and ingenuity against which it was hopeless for the mule 
to contend. ^ ■ > ; . ■> , . ~ * 

One anima^ ^n seeing bhn 

thiuyurepaMkl . \*r feewry toad such a^wefdsome dis- 

tance, and over such lofty mountains as the Andes ; yet it is 
truly amusing to watch the nose and mouth of a mule, when his 
eyes are blinded, and his ears pressed down upon his neck by the 
poncho. Every movement which is made about him, either to 
arrange his saddle or his load, is resented by a curl of his nose 
and upper lip, which, in ten thousand wrinkles, is expressive, be- 
yond description, of every thing that is vicious and spiteful : he 
appears to be planning all sorts of petty tricks of revenge, and 
as soon as the poncho is taken off, he generally begins to put 
some of them into execution, either by running with his load 
against some brother mule , or by kicking him : however, as soon 
as he finds that his burden is. not to be got rid of, he dismisses, 
or perhaps conceals, his resentment, and instantly assumes a look 
of patience and resignation, which are really also the character- 
istics of his race, and which support him under all his sufferings 
and privations. 

As soon as the baggage-mules were ready, we took up our 
pistols a$d carbines, and after mounting our mules, and shaking 
hands with the crowd who had assembled in the yard, we bade 
adieu to the Fonda of Mendoza. The last person that I -aid 
farewell to, was the old black cook, who was really cniiiu t<» 
see U9 go. She was one of the most warm-hearted and faithful 
creatures I had ever met with. She came to me just before i 
started, to beg me to take care of myself, and she w as then half 
laughingand half crying, I was at the moment going to throw 
away ft pair of green goggle*spectacles, with shilling, htekned 
riras,$dnch I had bought to cross the snow of the Cordillera, but 
whic^^ad just condemned as troublesome and useless; hou- 
eyttrj; seeing the old woman's grief, I gave them to her, and, put 
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them on the bridge of her short black nose, sticking the ends of 
them into her woolly hair. She considered it, perhaps, as an 
act of kindness, and began to cry ; and although the group 
around us were roaring with laughter, the spectacles remained 
on her nose all the time I was conversing with her. She then 
took them off, and looking at them with great pride and delight, 
put them into the bosom of her gown. 

The saddling of the mules had taken up so much time that 
the sun had nearly set / It Vfas Still oppressively ^ however, 
the siesta; ishich, with eating, inMimdozaan operation 

of .six houre, was over, and the people were standing at their 
doors to &e us pass ; but as we went by the Alameda road, we 
soon got out of the town. In the stream which runs along the 
row of poplars which shade this Alameda, or public walk, the 
people were bathing, as usual, without any dresses, and appa- 
rently regardless- of each other. The young called out to us, 
and many jokes were taken and given. 

After pissing the long Alameda, the road, for about two 
leagues, passes through a country artificially irrigated by the 
Iiio de Mendoza, and its luxuriance and fertility are quite extra- 
ordinary. The brown mud walls which bound the road were 
covered with grapes hanging down in beautiful clusters; and 
the number of peach-trees, laden with fruit, and scattered among 
rich crops of corn and other agricultural produce, gave the sfeene 
an appearance of great luxury and abundance; while the moun- 
tains of the Cordillera formed a magnificent boundary to a 
picture which, to one about to cross the Andes, itf peculiarly 
interesting. As soon as the line of irrigation is passed, the 
country suddenly ceases to be productive. The soil, light and 
sand\. produces no sort of herbage, and for more than thirty 
milts, the road, as it approaches the mountain^, passes through a 
a plain, which bears nothing but low stunted shrubs; and when 
one considers that such has probably been its produce*sinee the 
creation of the world, it is surprising to see that vegetation, so 
nearly extinct, should have lingered so long without expiring, 
llowcwr, its existence in these plains proves that they are 
capable of producing crops for man, whenever his industry shall 
search for the treasure. 

The road across this Sat country is always tedious; for the 
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mountains, on leaving Mendoza, appear within three or four 
miles of the town, and the path seems literally to lengthen as 
one goes. We found it particularly dreary, as we had to travel 
during a night which was unusually dark. The plain before 11s 
was not visible, while the black outline of the mountains against 
the sky appeared close to us, or rather immediately above us. 
However, we at length got to the first ravine of the Cordillera ; 
and then,' with the noble mountains towering over our leads, 
sometimes lost in darkness, and sometimes faintly traced by the 
few stars which were visible, we followed the sound of the water 
until the distant light at the post-hut and the barking of the 
dogs, as they came rushing toward us, informed uS that we 
should now cross the stream, and we then rode up to the post. 
The dogs continued barking, and occasionally biting at our 
mules’ tails/ until the postmaster (Don Andres) and another 
man came to us. -They were sleeping by the embers of a fire 
in the kitchen or shed which was before us. One side was 
completely open, the other three were of boughs wattled^ but so 
6p0n that the smoke easily escaped. 

The post of Villa Vicencia, which in all the maps of South 
America looks so respectable, now consists of a solitary hut with- 
out a window, with a bullock’s hide for a door, and with very 
little roof. As the night was cold, I preferred steeping in the 
shed "by the fire, leaying the mules to do as they chose, and to 
go wherever their fancies might incline them. I iook for my 
pillow one of the horses’ skulls, which in South America are 
used as chairs, and wrapping myself up in my poncho, dropped 
off to sleep. When I awoke, which was before daybreak, £ 
found two peons and one of my party asleep round the fire, and 
a great dog moving at my back. 

I called out for the capatdz, who came to me rubbing UU t y^, 
and looking dirty and sleepy, and I told him to go after J,N mulrs ; 
but one of the men said that the peon was already gone, < )ur 
men were also up, preparing some soup ; and as the day k g.iu 
to dawn, and the mules did not appear, I resolved to find out 
the baths, which I was told were about a mile off. I followed 
a path until I came to a spot where I was surrounded by hills, 
which it seemed quite impossible to climb even on hands and 
knees'; however, on proceeding, I found a singular passage cut 
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in the rock, and climbing- up to it, came suddenly to a little spot 
in which were the ruins of two or three huts and three or four tents. 

The huts and the tents were swarming with people, and the 
discovery of twenty or thirty fellow-creatures in such a sequestered 
spot was altogether unexpected. They had come there from 
great distances for the purpose of bathing, and many of them, I 
afterwards learnt, were very respectable people. As I had no 
time to lose, and wanted to bathe, I asked a man who was looking 
out of a tent, where the baths were ? With the indifference and 
indolence usual in the country, he made no reply, but pointed with 
his chin to some little walls close before him, two or three feet high, 
built with loose stones, and in ruins. I was also close to them, 
so I took off my jacket and my belt of pistols, and walked towards 
them ; but not believing they could be baths, I looked towards 
the man, and asked him if they were there. He made with his 
Head the usual sign of “ Si;” so I walked towards the walls, and 
to my astonishment I found a hole a little bigger than a coffin, 
with a woman lying in it 1 Seeing that there was no room for 
me there, I reconnoitred the spot, and found another hole about 
ten yards above the lady, and another about the same distance 
below her. As the water ran from the one to the other, I thought 
I might as well act the part of the wolf as be the lamb, and I 
therefore went up the stream, and got into the upper bath. I 
found the water very hot and agreeable ; and without troubling 
myself about its analysis, drank some from the spot where it 
issued from the ground, and feeling that I had then given it a fair 
trial, I set off to return. In passing the huts and the tents I 
looked into them ; — they were crowded with men, women, and 
children, of all ages, and mingled together in a way whioh would 
not altogether be admitted at our English bathing-places; but 
among the Andes customs and ideas are different, and if a lady 
has there the rheumatism, she sees no harm in trying to wash it 
away by the warm waters of Villa Vicencia. 

As soon as I got back to the post-hut I found the mules, all 
saddled ; so, after drinking some soup and eating a piece of the 
hind-leg of a guanaco, I set off for Uspallata, where it was pro- 
posed wo should sleep. 

The road, on leaving Villa Vicencia, suddenly turns up a 
ravine, which is one of the finest passes in the CordUlerA.. The 
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mountdKns are extremely steep on both sides, and as the ravine 
winds in many directions, one often comes to a spot which has 
the appearance of a cul-de-sac, from which there is no exit to be 
seen^ In some places the rock hangs perpendicularly over-head, 
and the enormous fragments which nearly block up the road, 
contrasted with those which seem to be on the point of falling, 
add to the apparent danger and grandeur of the scene. As we 
were passing we saw a guanaco on the very highest summit of one 
of the mountains. He was there evidently for safety ; and . as 
he stood against the blue sky, his attitude, as he earnestly watched 
us, was very expressive of his wild free life ; and his small head 
and thin neck denoted the speed with which he was about to save 
himself. 

I had ridden on by myself about fifteen miles, and had gained, 
by a constant ascent, the summit of the Paramillo, the high 
range of mountains which overhang Villa Vicencia. The view 
from this point is very interesting. The ground continues level 
for a short distance, and then rapidly descends towards the valley 
of Uspallata, which is about thirty miles off. 

This valley is the upper base of the great range of the Cor- 
dillera ; and it is, at first, surprising to see that the hills of the 
Paramillo, which had appeared so lofty, are very humble features, 
compared with the stupendous barrier which, in spite of its dis- 
tance, appears to be nowon the point of obstructing the passage. 

This enormous mass of stone, for it appears to be perfectly 
barren, is so wild and rude in its features and construction, that 
no one would judge that any animal could force its way across 
the summit, which, covered with snow, in some places eternal, 
seems to be a region between the heavens and the practicable 
habitation of man; and indeed to attempt to pass it. except by 
following up in a ravine the course of a torrent, would hr alto- 
gether impossible. 

From the Paramillo, the view towards the cast, or contrary 
direction, is also very interesting. It is pleasing to look down 
on tlie difficulties which have been surmounted even to gain this 
point ; and beyond Villa Vicencia is a vast expanse of yomcthim; 
which, at first, very much resembles the ocean, but which one 
soon recognises as the vast plains of Mendoza and the Pampas. 
The natural exhalation from the earth covers them with a cloud 
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of uncertainty : places which one has heard talked of as' points 
of importance are lost in space, and the hopes and passions and 
existence of maukind are buried in the dense atmosphere which 
supports them. But one has not much time for moralising on 
the summit of the Paramillo, for it is* such a windy spot, that a 
man’s most rational exertion there is to hold on his hat ; and as 
the large broad-brimmed one which I had purchased at Mendoza 
made several attempts to return there, I and my mule proceeded 
towards the valley of Uspallata. After going a league or two, 
I observed on both sides of me large tawny -coloured, fungus- 
looking substances, which in size, shape, and colour so resembled 
lions lying on the ground, that sometimes I really could not dis- 
tinguish whether they were or not. 

In the Pampas I had constantly observed the singular manner 
in which all animals, particularly birds, are there protected from 
their enemies by plants or foliage which resemble them ; and as 
I knew there were a great number of lions about Villa Vi- 
cencia, and could see the track of their large feet in my path, I 
began to think, that some of them were really lying before me. 
However, it seemed foolish to stop, and therefore I continued for 
some time ; at last, coming to a small coppery vein in the rock, 
I thought it would be a good excuse to inspect it, so I remained 
there cracking the stones till two of my party came up, and their 
first observation to me was, how very like the substances around 
us were to lions. 

One of the party had a horse’s leg in his hand. He told me 
that he had never been so tired in his life ; that his mule, in 
mounting the hill, had become quite exhausted ; and that, when 
ho not oft* to lead her, she would not follow him ; that, in deispair, 
he made her drink up his flask of brandy, and that then, takingas a 
whip a dried-up horse’s leg that was lying on the ground, he re- 
mounted the mule, which had gone very well ever since: “But, 
Sir,” said my honest companion very gravely, “whether it be 
the brandy that has got into her head, or the notion of being 
beaten with a horse’s leg that has urged her on, I cannot tell 
you.” 

We continued our course together, and descending the hill, 
came to the district in which the Uspallata Mines are situated. 
The climate of the country iu which these mines are ^uated is 
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wtortwould Wdfcpected from its latitude and elevation. 

iS# Jhimfir Rot sun, the* latter imparls to it a 

; 4 Aqgtee of cold ; and as the air is both dry and ra« 

' refied, "there is little refraction, and consequently the heat and 
light of day vanish almost as soon as the sun is below the ho- 
rizon. In visiting these mines in winter we found the days hotter 
than the summer in England, when at night the water constantly 
froze hard by our sides as we slept crowded together in the 
small hut. The whole of the country is the most barren I 
ever witnessed, and from this singular cause, that it never rains 
there.* 

The soil consists of the decomposed rock, which remains on 
the steep surface of the mountain, and rolls from under the foot 
like the loose cinders of Etna and Vesuvius : there is no herbage 
of any sort or kind upon it. A few low resinous shrubs are 
scattered about; but, from the severity of the climate, in 
most places they grow along the ground. The dead animal* 
which are lying about are all dried up in their skins, and hat u 
a most singular appearance : indeed the whole scene is a very 
striking example of what a desert the earth would be without 
water. One of the Cornish miners, after gazing about him with 
astonishment, took up a handful of the green barren & 01 !, ami 
looking into it with great attention, he said, “ Why, surely then* 
must be poison in this ground.” 

We had scarcely passed the mines when the sun .set, and 
although we saw the post-hut of Uspallata, yet we had great 
difficulty in reaching it. The rest of the party were lo<t, and 
did not arrive till midnight. My first object was to get -.onu- 
thing Tor our poor mules; there was very littJe in the p 1 mi 
except hot stones and resinous shrubs, but 1 learnt from the 
man that he had an irrigated potrero (or enelusnl held j lull ui 

* Without attempting to explain the cause of this phenoim no", th.* fol- 
lowing are some of the facts on which the statement is founded - 

1. The huts at several of the mine^ are built exactly across the raxinc, w 
such a manner that if water was ever to come down the ravine, it must ne- 
cessarily pais through the huts, or over them. 

2. One of the lodes runs up the bottom of a ravine, and the old shafts which 
are formed in it are in the natural drain of the ravine. These shafts at bot- 
tom are dry, and have no appearance of having contained water. 

A The miner, who, to keep possession of the mines, bad lived there alone 
for two years, told us that during that time it had not rained once. 
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grass i ‘ 5 he began a long story ahout bow was to pay-*- 

• hc^ej^ I ctet h^yeQT''shoi^i and mules, . 

supper. ; \ ■ • ^4.. .. ** 

We then earnestly inquired of the man what he had got for 
us to eat ? And as we all three stood round him, our earnest 
looks and greedy faces were an amusing contrast to the calm 
tranquillity with which he replied “ No hay ” to everything we 
askfed for ; at last we found out that he had got dry peaches and 
live goats. We put some of the former into a pot to boil, and 
in process of time the boy, who was sent out on horseback with 
a lasso to catch a goat, arrived. The little fellow could not 
kill it, and the man was gone for wood ; so partly to put an 
end to the animal’s fears, and partly because I was very hungry, 

1 put a pistol to his ear, and in a short time he was roasting on 
the burning embers. 

At this moment an English lady, a child about seven years 
old, two or three younger ones, and a party of peons, arrived. 
They had, withi no other protection, passed the Cordillera, and 
had ridden for twelve or fourteen hours that day in order to get 
to ITspallata. 

The situation of a country-woman with a family of little 
children interested us very much, and it was pleasing to hear 
that they had crossed the Cordillera without any accident. The 
eldest child, who was a very fine boy, had ridden the whole way, 
but the other little chubby-faced creatures had each been carried 
upon a pillow in front of the peons’ saddles. 

In the history of the hut of Villa Vicencia, I had often heard 
that, in spite of its desert situation and want of comfort, an 
English huly, who was passing with her husband to Chili about 
.se\en or eight years ago, had been confined there, and had 
remained in the hut until she and her little infant were capable 
of prosecuting their perilous journey ; and when I saw the 
wretched abode, I had often felt how cheerless it must have been 
for her to liave remained there so long. 

The lady who now came to ITspallata was the very person 
whose singular sufferings I have described, and the ,fine little 
boy was the ohild that was born at Villa Vicencia; He had 
been in Chili iayer since, and now the little manly fellow had 
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^Ocdillers^ and was about to 4u troduce h U 

^should be born. f< 

%/^ tb ft mornii>g, before daybred^ we fcr 

Starting. Some partof the goat was tof^ oor .t>mk&it ;"%e 
had some tea with us, and I was very anxious to get some milk, 
5fej|t when I asked the man, he replied ^ Leefae no hay,” with a 
look that seemed to doubt there bdng an; in thfc universe. The 
cows, he said, were four leagues off, and he added they would 
not come for a couple of hours. “ Have the goats no milk ?” 
asked I ; the fellow laughed at the idea ; however, 1 found out 
that they had kids, and I therefore insisted on his sending the 


boy for a she-goat. This order was complied with, and in a 
short time the boy came, dragging a poor creature with his 
lasso. She was altogether scared, and was leaping and jumping 
to get away ; however, our peons helped, and she was thrown 


down upon her side. One peon knelt upon her head, and one 
of our men held her hind-legs, while the boy mijketl her on one 
side, and then tuning her round , in spite of her struggles she 
was milked on the other side. They then let her go, and happy 
was she at regaining her liberty, after being scared at the uncouth 
operation she had just undergone. 

The mules were now nearly laden, when one of the Cornish 


miners told me that the eapatiz wanted to put baggage upou the 
mule which had got a sore back, and which, according to his 
agreement, he ought to have changed at Mendoza. I instantly 
went to the follow, and found him with his long knife in his 


hand, actually cutting the poor creature’s back, preparatory to 
putting on the pack-saddle. I told him to desist ; but. he was 
explaining to me how he was going to place the saddle, so that 
it should not hurt the mule, and he was just going to put on a 
smalt straw-pad, when I at once put an end to the argument. 
As soon as the baggage was ready, we threw upon it two or three 
dead sheep, and in quitting' Uspallata, took l^ve of the last 
inhabited hut on the east side of the Cordillera. r 
I was steadyy tiding my mule at the rate M five miles an 
hpur, in $rd^ to measure by my w atch the brea|^of the plains 
r 6f -ip met an old Gaucho.Jt ^ ^ ^^ with two 
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tion. He had several loose horses, over one of which was 
hanging the carcass of a guanaco. 

<He had been hunting for lions, and had been among the 
mountains for two days, but had had little sport. The Gaucho 
was a fine picture of an old sportsman. Bound his body were 
the “bolas” (balls), which were covered with clotted blood. 
His knees were admirably protected from the bushes by a hide 
which was under his saddle, and which in front had the appear- 
ance of gambadoes. He was mounted on a good horse, his lasso 
in coils hung at his saddle. 

As soon as we stopped, he was surrounded by his dogs, which 
were a very odd pack. Some of them were very large, some 
quite small, and they seemed to be all of different breeds ; many 
had been lamed by the lions and tigers, and several bore honour- 
able scars. I regretted very much indeed that I had not time 
to follow the sport, which must be highly entertaining. 

As soon as the dogs unkennel a lion or a tiger, they pursue 
him until he stops to defend himself. If the dogs fly upon him, 
the Gaucho jumps off his horse, and while the creature is con- 
tending with his enemies, he strikes him on the head with the 
balls, to which an extraordinary momentum 'can be given. If 
the dogs are at bay, and afraid to attack their foe, the Gaucho 
then hurls the* lasso over him, and, galloping away, he drags the 
animal along the ground, while the hounds rush upon him and 
tear him. 

The mountains now seemed to be actually over our heads, 
and we expected that we should have immediately to climb them, 
but for many hours wo went over a plain as dry and barren as 
the onuufri already described on the other side of the Uspal- 
lau. and which wound its course among the mountains. At 
1;»m we crossed a rapid torrent of water, and then immediately 
afterwards came <o another, which takes its rise at the summit 
of l he Andes, and whose course and comparatively gradual 
descent direct the passage ; and it is on gaining this spot that 
the traveller may proudly feel he is at hist buried among the 
mountains of the Andes. The surface of the rocks which 
surrounded us afforded no pasture?, and the gnarled wood and 
the stunted growth of the trees announced the severity of the 
climate in whiter ; yet the forms of the mountains, and the wild 
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groups in which they stood towering one above another, cap 
only be viewed with astonishment and admiration. 

Although the sun was low, and the mules very tired, we 
wished to have gone on half an hour longer, but the peon as- 
sured us we should not find so good a place, and, pointing to 
some withered herbage, and some large loose stones, he earnestly 
advised me to stop, saying, “ Hay aqui pasto bueno para las 
mulas, y para su merced buen alojamiento, hay agua, aqui hay 
todo 99 (Here is pasture for the mules, and for your excellency 
good lodging, water, and everything). We therefore dismounted 
near a spring, and having collected wood, and the miners 
having cooked our supper, we lay down on the ground to sleep. 
The air was cool and refreshing, and the scene really magni- 
ficent. 

As I lay on the ground upon my back, the objects arouud me 
gradually became obscure, while the sun, which had long ago 
set to us, still gilded the summits of the highest mountains, and 
gave a sparkling brightness to the snow which faded with the 
light of day. The scene underwent a thousand beautiful changes ; 
still, when it was all lost in utter darkness, save the bold out- 
line which rested against the sky, it appeared more beautiful 
than ever. 

The peon, who was always very active, was up long before 
day-break, and we were awakened by the bell-mule and the 
others which w*ere now collected. We got up in the dark, and 
as our party were preparing to start, the group, thoiiuh indis- 
tinctly seen by the blaze of the fire, was a very odd one. The 
three Cornish miners were eating their breakfasts seated on 
loose stones round a large fragment of rock, w hich m- v \ « <1 as a 
table. Their elbows were squared, arid they were eayrriy bending 
over the food before them. The peons, with their dark brown 
faces, and different-coloured caps, handkerchiefs, and ponchos, 
were loading the “ carga ” 'mules. Some of the parly were 
putting on their spurs; others were arranging their toilette* 
The light was now faintly dawning on the tops of the highest 
mountains, and the snow was just discovered lying in large 
patches and ridges. The bottoms of the ravines were in dark 
shade, and white windy clouds were Hying across the deep blue 
sky — for some moments all was silent : however, as soon as the 
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mules were ready, we mounted, and were off before we could 
distinctly see ; but the mules picked their way, and continually 
ascending by a path covered with great stones, and impracticable 
to any animal except a mule, we continued to follow the course 
of the great stream, which was a torrent, roaring and raging, 
and altogether impassable. 

The sufferings of the poor mules now attracted our attention ; 
they had travelled from Mendoza with but little rest, and little 
food; still they required no driving, but were evidently making 
every possible exertion to keep up with the madrina, or mare, 
which carried the bell. Occasionally the “ carga ” would require 
adjusting, and the peon, throwing his poncho over the creature’s 
eyes, would alter it, while the rest continued their course, but 
the poncho was no sooner removed than the mule, trotting and 
braying, joined the troop, never stopping till he came to the 
bell. 

On the road, the number of dead mules, which indeed strew 
the patli from Mendoza to Santiago, seemed to increase, and it 
was painful to see the living ones winding their path among the 
bones and carcasses of those who had died of fatigue, lly the 
peculiar effect of the climate, most of these poor creatures were 
completely dry: and as they lay on the road with their hind-legs 
extended, and their heads stretched towards their goal, it was 
evident from their attitudes that they had all died of the same 
complaint-"— the hill had killed them all. 

After passing one or two very rapid torrents, we came to a 
mountain which was one precipitous slope from the top to the 
torrent beneath. About half way up, we saw a troop of forty 
giiniiaco;, who were ail gazing at us with great attention. They 
were on a path, or track, parallel to the water, and as the side 
of J In* mountain was covered with loose stones, we were afraid 
they would roll sonic of them down upon us. 

On the opposite side of the water was one of the most singular 
geological formations which we had witnessed. At the head of 
a ravine was an enormous perjHmdicular mountain of porphyry, 
broken into battlements ami turrets, which gave it exactly the 
appearance of an old castle, on a scale, however, altogether the 
subject of a romance. The broken front represented, in a most 
curious manner , old-fashioned windows and gates, and one of the 
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Cornish miners declared “ he could see an old woman coming 
across a draw-bridge.” 

As I was looking up at the region of snow, and as my mule 
was scrambling along the steep side of the rock, the capataz over- 
took me, and asked me if I chose to come on, as he was going to 
look at the “ Ladera de las Vacas,” to see if it was passable, be- 
fore the mules came to it.* He accordingly trotted on, and in 
half an hour we arrived at the spot. It is the worst pass in the 
Cordillera. The mountain above appears almost perpendicular, 
and in one continued slope down to the rapid torrent which is 
raging underneath. The surface is covered with loose earth and 
stones which have been brought down by the water. The path 
goes across this slope, and is very bad for. about seventy yards, 
being only a few inches broad ; but the point of danger is a spot 
where the water which comes dow n from the top of the mountain 
either washes the path away or covers it over with loose stones. 
We rode over it, and it certainly was very narrow and bad. In 
some places the rock almost touches one’s shoulder, while the 
precipice is immediately under the opposite foot, and high above 
the head are a number of large loose stones, which appear as if 
the slightest touch would send them rolling into the torrent be- 
neath, which is foaming and rushing with great violence. How- 
ever, the danger to the rider is only imaginary, for the mules 
are so careful, and seem so well aware of their situation, that 
there is no chance of their making a false stop. As soon as we 
had crossed the pass, which is only seventy yards long, the 
capataz told me that it was a very had place for Juurgair v -mules ; 
that four hundred had been lost there, and that vu.» simuM al.-o 
very probably lose one ; he said that he would down to the 
water at a place about a hundred yards off. and waif »h«*n* uirh 
his lasso to catch any mule that might fall into vu- for:* *r, : nd 
lie requested me to lead on his mule. However, J 
to see the tumble, if there was to be one, .-<> the c:».»a! took 
away my mule and his own, and then *o rambled dov, u on foot, 
till he at last got to the level of the water, while I stood on a 
projecting rock, with the two English captains of the mines, 

* When first, from the molting of the snow, the Cordillera is* 1 open/' this 
Ladera is always impassable; but it becomes broader towards the end of 
Slimmer. 
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the three Cornish miners, the assayer and the surveyor, who were 
all anxious to witness the passage of the baggage. 

The drove of mules now came in sight, one following another ; 
a few were carrying no burdens, but the rest were either mounted 
or heavily laden ; and as they wound along the crooked path, the 
difference of colour in the animals, the different colours and shapes 
of the baggage they were carrying, with the picturesque dress of 
the peons, who were vociferating the wild song by which they 
drive on the mules, and the sight of the dangerous path they had 
to cross,— ^formed altogether a very interesting scene. 

As soon as the leading mule came to the commencement of the 
pass, he stopped, evidently unwilling to proceed, and of course 
all the rest stopped also. 

He was the finest mule we had, and on that account had twice 
as much to carry as any of the others ; his load had never been 
relieved, and it consisted of four portmanteaus, two of which be- 
longed to me, and which contained not only a very heavy bag of 
dollars, but also papers which were of such consequence that I 
could hardly have continued my journey without them. The 
peons now redoubled their cries, and leaning over the sides of 
their mules, and picking up stones, they threw them at the lead- 
ing mule, who now commenced his journey oyer the path. With 
his nose to the ground, literally smelling his way, he walked 
gently on, often changing the position of his feet, if he found 
the ground would not bear, until he came to the bad part of the 
pass, where he again stopped, and I then certainly began to look 
with great anxiety at my portmanteaus : but the peons again 
threw i- tones at him, and lie continued his path, and reached me 
in safety ; several others followed. At last a young mule carry- 
ing a portmanteau, with two large sacks of provisions and many 
other things, in passing the bad point, struck his load against the 
rock, xv hitdi knocked his two hind-legs over the precipice, and 
the huwe stones immediately began to roll away from under them : 
however, his fore-legs were still upon the narrow path ; he had 
no room to put his head there, but he placed his nose upon the 
path on his left, which gave him the appearance of holding on 
by his mouth : his perilous fate was soon decided by a loose mule 
who came, and in walking along the Ladem, knocked his com- 
rade^ nose off the path, destroyed his balance, and, head over 




heels, the poor creature instantly commenced a fall which was 
really quite terrific. With all his baggage firmly lashed to him, 
he rolled down the steep slope, until he came to the part which 
was perpendicular, and then he seemed to bound oif, and turning 
round in the air, fell into the deep torrent on his back, and upon 
his baggage, and instantly disappeared. , I thought, of jgpufte, 
that he was killed ; but up he rose," looking wild and scared, and 
immediately endeavoured to stem the torrent which was foaming 
about him. It was a noble effort ; and for a moment he seemed 
to succeed, but the eddy suddenly caught the great load which 
was upon his back, and turned him completely over ; down went 
his head with all the baggage, and as he was carried down the 
stream, all I saw were his hind-quarters, and his long, thin, wet 
tail lashing the water. As suddenly, however, up his head came 
again ; but he was now weak, and went down the stream, turning 
round and round by the eddy, until, passing the corner of the 
rock, I lost sight of him. I saw,* however, the peons, with their 
lassos in their hands, run down the side of the torrent for some 
little distance; but they soon Hopped, and after looking towards 
the poor mule for some seconds , their earnest attitude gradually 
relaxed, and when they walked towards me I concluded that all 
was over. 1 walked up to the peons, and was just "oing to speak 
to them, when I saw at a distance a solitary mule walking to- 
wards as ! 

We instantly perceived that he was the Phaeton whose fall we 
had just witnessed, and in a few moments he came up to i:> to 
join his comrades. lie was, of course, dripping wo?: his eye 
looked dull, and his whole countenance was d<ji <•!» <] : hou<*wr, 
none of his bones were broken, he wa- w ry iinJc i-m, an i the 
bulletin of his health was altogether incredible. 

With that surprising anxiety which the mule* .d! haw s»»in 
the troop, or rather the leading madrina which c.-.ijI. * »!••• b« U, 
he continued his course, and actually walked over tin pa**, with- 
out compulsion, although certainly with great caution. 

Wc then continued our course for two hours. until we came to 
the u Rio de las Vacas,” which is the mn*»t dangerous torrent of 
any of those which are to he crosM-d. We got through it with 
safety, but it was very deep, and so excessively rapid, that large 
stones were rolled down it with the force of the water. The 
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mules art* accustomed to these torrents, but they are, notwithstand- 
ing, much frightened, and it is only long spurs that can force 
them into them. 

i While we were crossing, the peons stood dpwn the stream, with 
their lassos hurliftg n&nd tfcehk heads, in order to catch any per- 
#io might have away ; bi;t v aa th^boxes which 
>1' had seen "washed 'dashed' to^pieces before 

they had got twenty yards, the peon’s lasso would have come a 
litltle too late; and besides this, as the mule is their own pro- 
perty, £used sometimes to think that, ft* the hurry and indecision 
of the moment, they Would probably catch him instead of Hie 
rider. 

When a large party cross this river, and when it is deep, it is truly 
amusing, after one has got across, to observe the sudden change 
of countenance of one’s friends as they ride through it ; sometimes 
perched up on the top of a fragment of rock b<yely covered, ex- 
pecting the next step to be their last ; and sometimes scrambling 
out of a hole, with uplifted eye-brows, open mouth, and an ear- 
nest expression of uneasiness and apprehension — and these are 
really situations into which the traveller in the Andes is often 
thrown, though they disconcert the gravity and solemnity of his 
im Personal Narrative.” „ 

After pacing the liio de las Vaeas, the ravines appear to grow 
narrower and steeper, and the tops of the mountains, which are 
those of the highest range, are rugged, with sharp edges and pin- 
nacles. 

We here came to a quantify of snow and rubbish, which had 
been washed down, and which we had great difficulty to pass, for 
it occasionally broke under the weight of the mules, who re- 
envem! themselves in a surprising manner, and as if accustomed 
to it. 

W«* now passed one of the brick huts ; which, ft every two or 
three lean m;s, have been built to protect the traveller from the 
dreadful snow-storm.* which here assail him, and after continuing 
our course till the sun was low, we stopped at the second of these 
huts. 

We saw a party of loose mules at some distance standing 
among the stones ; and leaving my mule at the hut, I walked to 
thetp, tmd found two or three “ arrieros” on the ground asleep. 
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I leaned over one fat fellow, and asked him to give me some- 
thing to eat, for we had lost all our provisions at the Ladera de 
las Vacas. As he awoke, he seemed at first alarmed at seeing a 
stranger well armed so near him ; however, we soon came to an 
understanding, and in a few seconds he was putting some money 
into a long purse made out of the neck of an ostrich, while I was 
walking towards the hut, with my arms filled with hard sea 
biscuits, some dried beef (charque), with one hand full of salt, 
and in the other red Chili pepper. 

With this our men prepared a good dinner, while I recon- 
noitred our situation. It was barren and desolate beyond descrip- 
tion ; and the mules, now unsaddled, were standing in the atti- 
tudes in which they had been unladen — their heads were nodding, 
or drooping, and they were putting up their backs and going to 
sleep, which was the only comfort they could enjoy, for there 
was literally nothing for them to eat. 

The snow was all around us, and the features of the scene so 
large, that one could not but reflect on the situation of the many 
travellers who in these parts of the Andes have been overtaken 
by the storm, and have perished. 

The capat iz told me that these " temporales ” are so violent 
that no animal can live in them ; that there is no warning, but 
that all of a sudden the snow is seen coming over the tops of the 
mountains in a hurricane of wind ; that hundreds of people have 
been lost in these storms ; that several had been starved in the 
house before us ; and that only two years ago, the winter, by sud- 
denly setting in, as it generally does, had shut up the Cordillera, 
and had driven ten poor travellers to this hut. When the 
violence of the first storms had subsided, the courier came to the 
spot, and found six of the ten lying dead in the hut, and by their 
sides the other four almost dead with hunger and cold. They 
had eaten their mules and their dog, and the bones of these 
animals were now before us. 

These houses are all erected upon one plan, and are extremely 
Well adapted to their purpose. They are of brick and mortar, 
and are built solid, ten or tweiye feet high, with a brick staircase 
outside. The room which is on the top of this foundation, in 
order to raise it above the snow, is about twelve feet square ; the 
.walls are extremely thick, with two or three small loop- 
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holes about six inches square ; the roof is arched, and the floor is 
of brick. 

A place so small, of so massive a construction, necessarily 
possesses the character of a dungeon ; and as one stands at the 
door, the scene around adds a melancholy gloom to its appear- 
ance ; and one cannot help thinking how sad it must have been, 
to have seen the snow, day after day, getting deeper and deeper, 
and the hope of escaping hourly diminishing, until it was evident 
that the path was impracticable and that the passage was closed ! 
But without these reflections, the interior is melancholy enough. 

The table, which had been fixed into the mortar, was torn away 5 
and to obtain a momentary warmth, the wretched people who 
had been confined here had, in despair, burnt the very door which 
was to protect them from the elements. They had then, at the 
risk of their lives, taken out the great wooden lintel, which was 
over the door, and had left the wall above it hanging merely 
from the adhesion of the mortar. This operation had evi- 
dently been done with no instrument but their knives, and it 
must have been a work of many days. 

The state of the walls was also a melancholy testimony of the 
despair and horror they had witnessed. In ajl the places I have 
ever seen, which have been visited by travellers, I have always 
been able to read the names and histories of^ some of those who 
Jiave gone before me ; for when a man has nothing to lament, but 
that his horses have not arrived, or in fact that he has nothing to 
do, the wall appears to be a friend to whom many intrust their 
names, their birthplaces, the place they propose to visit, and 
sometimes eveu the fond secrets of their hearts ; but I particu- 
larly observed that in these huts on the Andes not a name was 
to be seen nor a word upon the walls. Those who had died in 
them were too intent upon their own sufferings; the horror of 
their situation was unspeakable, and thus these walls remain the 
silent monuments of past misery. 

As the air was very cold, and the wind very high, we slept in 
this hut, and before clay-break we were once again upon our 
poor jaded mules, in order to cross the Cumbre while the sur- 
face of the snow was hard from the night’s frost. After climb- 
ing a little but very steep hill, we came upon a small flat land- 
ing-place, which was the most dreary-looking spoi l think I ever 
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saw. I asked the peon what the wooden cross before usT meant. 
After looking over each of hi9 shoulders, he told me that the spot 
for many years was haunted by the ghost of a mulish-looking 
sort of man who used to terrify all the arrieros and peons who 
passed, and that they, therefore, had been absolutely obliged to 
get a priest to put up the cross before us. u And has that driven 
the ghost away?” said I, laughing, Si,” said the peon, with a 
look of confidence and courage which had rather deserted his 
face while he was describing the shape of the spectre ; and he 
then assured me with great earnestness, “ that now he was never 
seen, and that I need not be afraid.” 

The torrent which we had so long followed, now turned up 
the ravine to the right. We had pursued it from the east 
towards the west, but our path was now obstructed by the 
Cumbre, or upper ridge cf the Cordillera, which no artifice can 
avoid, and which is a mountain covered with loose, decomposed 
rock, at an angle of very nearly forty-five degrees. At the foot is 
another of the huts, without door, table, or lintel, and in which 
many people have died. 

After resting my mule for a short time, and then girthing my 
saddle as tight as possible, during which operation lie was always 
trying to bite me, I whispered a little comfort into his long ear ; 
I mounted, and then squaring my shoulders and giving a kick or 
two with my spurs, 1 commenced the climb, followed by the 
party of riders and carga mules. 

The path ascended in zigzags from the bottom to the top. and 
the whole time I was obliged to hold on by the thin name <>£the 
mule. The turnings were so short, that the animal was almost 
falling backwards ; however, on he went, with a detei mination 
and patience 'that was quite astonishing* At times In.* .stopped, 
but the path was* so steep, and the decomposed rock so loose, 
that of his own accord in a few seconds he continued. It was 
very picturesque and interesting to see tht? whole party beneath, 
threading their way in different paths above each other; some 
going towards the north, and others towards the south— to swtfi 
the riders leaning forwards, every animal straining to his utmost, 
and to hear the peons below cheering on their mules by a song 
which was both wild and melodious. 

After climbing in this singular manner for about an hour, I 
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reached the summit, and it was really a moment of great triumph 
and satisfaction. Hitherto I had always been looking upwards, 
but now the difficulties were all overcome, and I was able to 
look down upon the mountains. Their tops were covered with 
snow ; and as the eye wandered over the different pinnacles, and 
up the white trackless ravines, one could not but confess that 
the scene, cheerless and inhospitable as it appeared, was never- 
theless a picture both magnificent and sublime. 

•Proceeding among some broken ground along the summit, I 
saw a very large wooden cross, which I rode up to. It was 
supported by a heap of stones piled round the bottom, but it did 
not stand perpendicular. It was roughly hewn, mortised to- 
gether, and fixed by a large spike nail, which had rusted the 
wood, and being loosely clinched, the cross creaked with the 
wind. There was a rough inscription, cut out with a knife, 
along the bar of the cross ; but it was so much above my head, 
and so bleached by the weather, that I could not read it. In the 
wild desolate situation in which it stood, it certainly looked very 
appropriate and interesting, and I stood at the foot of it leaning 
over my mule until the party came up, when the peon told me 
that it was placed there by two arrieros to commemorate the 
murder of their friend ; and thus reminded that we had not yet 
risen above the bad passions of man, it was painful to see the 
emblem of his hopes standing as the monument of his guilt ! 

We now found it extremely cold ; the snow was very deep, 
and the nudes' path a most extraordinary one. A deep narrow 
passage had been cut by the constant travelling of these animals, 
but the wall of snow on each side often obliged the rider to put 
his feet uu t lit* mule’s ears ; besides this, as they always tread on 
tin* same .-pm, every step was into a hole which was sometimes 
abo\e their knees. On the snow there was a great deal of blood 
from muhs which had gone before, and it was only astonishing 
that, they could proceed at all. 

‘■What a magnificent view!” said I to one of my Cornish 
companions, whose honest heart and thoughts were always faith- 
ful to Old England. th \Vlmt tiling can be more beautiful?” I 
added. After smiling for some seconds, lie replied, “Them 
things, sir, that do wear cups and aprons ?” 

After descending about a mile with great trouble and difficulty, 
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we came to another of the huts, which was in the same state as all 
the rest, but surrounded by about twelve feet of snow ; for on 
the Chili side of the Andes there is always much more snow than 
on the other. After passing this house we resolved to quit the 
path, which was getting more bloody and more difficult, and 
we attempted to take a nearer cut by riding over the snow, which 
was everywhere very deep. It bore us very well for some time ; 
but as we got lower down, and as the heat of the day increased, 
our mules began to sink into it: however, they managed to 
regain the path, except the poor brown mule who was carrying 
the four heavy portmanteaus. He had hitherto surmounted 
every difficulty, and with a healthy eye and a patient countenance 
had always led the way ; but now his treacherous patii was 
breaking under him, and after floundering on in the most extra- 
ordinary manner, at times literally raising himself by his nose, 
he could proceed no farther, and the portmanteaus at his side all 
rested on the snow. Before this the capataz and peon had only 
cheered him by their voices, but they now went to his assistance. 
They lifled up his two fore-legs out of the holes which they had 
made, and they put them on the surface of the snow. They then 
went on each side, and with one hand on his tail and the other 
under his belly, the poor creature rose. The two men then 
instantly jumped behind the mule, and with their hands over their 
heads they both held the mule’s tail, pushing it upwards with all 
their force. The weight of the baggage being thus partly sup- 
ported, the mule was able io proceed, and it was really curious 
to see the gravity and caution with which the party regained the 
road. 

During this singular operation, one of the Cornish captains 
was for a long time endeavouring to catch his mule, who had 
escaped, and who managed just to keep out of his reach. When 
his master ran, he ran ; he followed his example when he walked, 
and at last, when my companion threw himself down on the 
snow quite exhausted, the cunning creature stood still and looked 
at him. 

As I found that my mule still went very well, I cut across the 
snow, and saved more than a mile, though 1 had some declivities 
to descend w hich no animal but a mule could have accomplished. 
The melting of the snow had in some places undermined it, and 
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as I travelled over the surface I could hear a torrent rushing 
under the feet of the mule. Several times I got off to walk, 
but was obliged to remount, as these animals will not be led by 
the bridle. My mule was getting tired, his back was rather 
sore, and so were his feet, when I came to a stream of water 
about a foot broad, but deep, and which was running under 
the snow we were crossing. The snow had fallen into this 
stream in two or three places, both above and below me, and I 
was quite sure it would not bear ; so, in order that the mule 
should tumble by himself, I rode to the very edge, and then 
dismounting, put the bridle over his neck, and crossing the little 
stream, I endeavoured to persuade him to follow me, but he 
would not think of it ; it was but one step, yet he would not 
make it. 

I tiien resolved to back him over it, and accordingly taking 
hold of the Mameluke bit which was in his mouth, I tried to turn 
him round. lie would open his mouth, and allow his head to 
come round to his shoulder, but he knew what I wanted, and 
nothing could persuade him to move his legs. 

I could bear it no longer, so, without a witness but the wild 
mountains about me, I beat him on his nose : however, it was 
of no use, lie would not move, and he looked so placid that I 
could not long be angry with him, and f therefore gave the 
point up and mounted him. The moment 1 was on his back, he 
walked on ; as I expected, the snow broke in, and down lie fell 
upon his nose : however, he floundered through it, and then 
continued as patient as if nothing had happened, sometimes 
pricking up his ears and looking at his path, as if some great 
curioMty or some great danger was before him; at other times 
.^topping to bray after his companions, during wliioh nothing 
would induce him to proceed. 

In about an hour we got out of the region of snow, and then 
continually descending, the mountains soon began to assume a 
different appearance : and when we afterwards came to the first 
trees, we fancied that we were beholding a most beautiful 
country, and our whole party were making repeated observations 
on the particular charms of the scenery, and were pointing out 
spots which they agreed would be the most delightful situations 
for villages and cottages. 
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In returning from several expeditions which we had before 
made to mountains, to inspect mines, I had always observed how 
very beautiful the plains looked after a short absence from vege- 
tation, and I endeavoured to keep the observation in mind in 
viewing the scenes before me. Yet upon the most deliberate 
reflection, I was of opinion that the climate was lovely, and that 
although the ground was rocky, the trees had a verdure and a 
luxuriance which I could not sufficiently admire ; but when we 
returned over these same spots, after living in Chili, we <all 
acknowledged the erroneous opinions we had formed, and were 
surprised to find the climate severe, the country bleak, and vege- 
tation stunted by the continual frosts and violent winds. 

I was now joined by two of my party, and we proceeded along a 
stream whose course guided us as on the other side. The torrent, 
however, was much more rapid, and it was very pleasing to see 
it rushing in a contrary direction to the water which we had so 
long observed during our ascent. We were riding close to a 
very high perpendicular mountain on our right, were all looking 
towards it, and making remarks upon its singular formation, when 
we heard a sound like the sudden explosion of a mine, and a large 
piece of the rock was instantly seen falling. The sound was 
exactly, like that described, but I should think it must have pro- 
ceeded from the rock having struck against some part of the 
cliff; however, one of the party exclaimed u Oh ! it is all coming !'’ 
and off he darted. 

The other and I stood still, and we were much amused with 
the appearance of the fugitive, who, bending over his mule, as if 
the mountain had already been on his shoulders, was kicking and 
spurring ami beating his mule, and in this attitude actually rode 
out of opr sight, without once turning to look behind him. 

When we came up to him, u What, did you not sec,” Mid he, 
“the whole face of the mountain moving, and smoke piping nut 
of all the crevices?” He added that he had heard that riiili 
was full of volcanoes, that he considered the whole mountain 
was coming upon him, and that therefore he certainly did ride 
for his very life. 

As our mules were very tired with the fatigue they had under- 
gone in climbing the Cumbre, we stopped earlier than usual, at 
an uninhabited house called La Guardia, where thfcre was some 
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food for the mules, but as the house was full of fleas, most of us 
slept on the ground outside. A little after midnight, as soon as 
the moon was up, we again mounted our mules, but as the capa- 
tdz was very slow in loading the cargas, I rode ori with one of 
the party. 

We came to several torrents and laderas, and the former in 
the dark were passed very unwillingly, for, as my companion 
very justly said, “ If one is to be carried away, one would like 
to see where one is going.” As soon as the surt was up, we 
found it oppressively hot ; and as our mules were getting lame, 
we could only trot very gently. The country down which we 
descended was similar to that which has already been described ; 
and we continued our course till we came in sight of the town 
of La Villa Nueva de los Andes, whose name explains that it is 
a new town built in the Andes. 

It is situated on ground comparatively flat, but is surrounded 
by mountains, or rather hills ; for the features of the country 
are here on a smaller scale. 

The town, like all towns in Chili, is built on the usual plan. 
The streets are broad and at right angles, and they are conse- 
quently parallel or perpendicular to each other. In the centre 
of the town there is a Plaza, or great square, ^on one side of which 
is a rude sort of abode called the Governor’s house, where a 
number of dirty-looking soldiers without shoes, and with little on 
them but a poncho, were seen sitting under a corridor or lying 
about asleep. 

I rode up to the guard, and asked a man who had an old sword 
in his hand, where La Fonda (the inn) was. He settled the 
point very quickly by replying u Fonda no hay;” however, I 
learnt that, there was a house where travellers were occasionally 
received, and he directed me to it. When I got there, I found 
it locked up. I knocked at the door for some time in vain ; at 
last, a woman from the opposite side of the street told me that 
the people were gone away, and that the house was empty. 

It was summer, and the sun, which in Chili is always burning, 
was to us who had come down from the snow so exceedingly 
overpowering, that I found it necessary to get into the shade 
somewhere or other ; so 1 told my story to the women, and asked 
thdbi where we could get shelter, a dinner, or even anything to 
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drink. They said that the woman at the corner pulperia (shop) 
sold lemonade ; but, as I was setting off, I saw at a little distance 
a quantity of rich clover-grass which had just been cut, so I 
filled my arms with it, and walked towards my mule. The grass 
was delightfully green, and the smell quite refreshing. The 
mule pricked up his long ears as he saw me coming ; I threw it 
down before him, and took the iron Mameluke bit out of his 
mouth. Alter eating some mouthfuls of it, he began to look 
about him, and I have seldom felt more provoked than I was to 
see him walk away from it, and in preference begin to eat some 
hot, dry, dirty straw, which was lying on a dung-heap. 

We then went to the shop, and I asked the old woman what 
in the world we were to do — that we had come across the 
Andes, were going next morning to Santiago, or, as they term 
it, to Chili, and that we wanted food } and lodging for the night. 
She told me that the only thing to be done was to hire a room, 
and then get a person to buy and cook whatever we wanted. 

This sounded hopeless, but I soon found that we had no 
alternative; so, leaving my companion to drink a glass of 
lemonade and to take a siesta in the old woman’s bed, I went out 
on foot, following a little boy without shoes, and was at last led 
to the door of one of the largest houses in the place. The boy 
went inside, and in a short time he returned with a large key in 
his hand, followed by a well-drest, elderly lady, who asked me 
to walk in. I declined, and went with the boy some distance 
down the street ; at last lie stopped at a door, unlocked it, and 
we entered a room full of feathers and fleas, and without any 
glass in the window. “ Aqui sta,” said the boy ; and he added 
that I was to pay two reals (ten-pence) a day. lie said I could 
get dinner cooked at the next house. I accordingly went there, 
and found a woman who had the remains of very great beauty, 
and her daughter, of about eighteen years of age, who very much 
resembled her. 

They both received me with the greatest kindness, and insisted 
on my lying down on the bed. The old lady asked me what I 
would have for dinner fq£ my party ; and 1 told her all we 
wanted was the very bestdinner she could give us, and that 1 
begged to leave it to her good, taste and judgment. 

; A.way she went to get all the a materiel/^vjSrhfie lifer daughter 
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attended to me. She brought me a plate of the most delicious 
cool figs I ever tasted, and then a glass of iced lemonade ; and 
all the time I was eating the figs she was sitting by the bed-side 
pitying me. 

In about two or three hours the party arrived, mules and men 
quite fagged and exhausted, and I spoke to the capataz about 
starting early in the morning. lie lived about two leagues from 
the town, and by agreement was to provide us with fresh mules 
for’the baggage, and horses for ourselves ; but I could see he 
was not inclined to be off early, so I insisted on his bringing the 
mules and horses that evening. He said that they would have 
nothing to eat ; I therefore gave him two dollars to buy grass, 
and off he went, promising that he would be back in the 
evening. 

I had just time to bathe, when our dinner w'as ready ; and as 
the young woman brought us dish after dish, the party observed, 
first, that she was the most interesting-looking girl they had 
ever seen, and secondly, that they had never eaten a dinner so 
well drest ; but the same delirium which, on coming from the 
snow of the Andes, had made them 16 babble o’ green fields,” 
caused them to err in their judgments on other parts of creation ; 
and really, when we returned from the pl^in to Villa Nueva, 
our dinner was badly cooked, and the poor young woman was 
onl) said to be “ rather pretty ! ” 

The evening arrived, but not the capataz or his mules, and we 
did not know where to send for him ; but an hour before day- 
break the peon came to say that the capataz had turned him 
away — that he had spent the two dollars I had given him in 
drinking with his wife — that he had not given us the proper 
quantity of >parc mules at Mendoza; and he begged us to take 
him before tiie governor. 

The sun was already up when the capataz arrived* He had 
brought. ^everai of the poor tired mules, fresh ones for the riders, 
and a broken -kneed horse for me; but he was himself mounted 
on a tine prancing horse. I took his horse from him, put my 
saddle upon it, and desiring my party to take him before the 
governor, I galloped off towards Santiago. 

The road soon became very bad, as the path ascends a cuesta, 
which jt is necessary to climb and to descend by zigzags; how- 
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ever, as soon as I got on level ground by myself I galloped 
along ; and it was quite delightful to be thus reminded of the 
pace of the Pampas, after having crawled so many days ou the 
back of a jaded mule. 

I soon got to the house at which we had agreed to sleep, and 
which is about half way between Villa Nueva and Santiago. It 
is a pulperia (shop), and was filled with peons drinking ; how- 
ever, they had got bread and wine, and 1 sent a man oif on 
horseback to get a sheep ; there was also a nice stream of water 
for bathing. In the course of three or four hours several of the 
party arrived on horses, and they were in high spirits at the 
triumph they had gained over the capataz. They said that the 
governor had heard their cause, and had then ordered them to 
give the capataz a hundred lashes, but that as they did not 
exactly know how or where they were to inflict this punishment, 
they begged him to have the goodness to change it : upon which 
the governor said that, if I preferred it, I might pay him only 
six dollars for each of his mules, instead of eight, which was the 
sum agreed for. The latter award was certainly the best of the 
two ; and accordingly, when the capataz arrived, I assured him 
that if he had behaved well I should have given him, in addition 
to his agreement, the usual “ gratificacion but, for his cruelty 
to his mules, I should most certainly inflict upon him one of the 
punishments to which the governor had sentenced him : and 
I left him for some time uncertain which of the two he \\> to 
receive. 

We all slept in the yard of the pulperia, on the groan 5 , n v» 
long before daybreak we started, I galloped on by mw'f, , ad 
at first took the wrong path ; but as soon a> I fonu ! 1>\ u,\ (■.■m- 
1 pass that it was leading me away from Santiago. I <* I , , i _*.! j*.v 
course, and at last rode towards a fire, round which a f.mr\ 
were sleeping. After the usual barking of tin* du_ 
silenced, I was directed where to go, and J crossed a m «u’" j 
of small hills, until I came to the large uuculfiiatcd* p.'.d.-i « f 
Santiago. T was more; than two hours galloping ano" this 
plain, which, from want of irrigation, produce*, no -m t <,f 
herbage, but only scattered shrubs. 

When I got within two leagues of the city, J came to waN r, 
and then the road was occasionally a pantanu (swamp), through 
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which, not knowing the passes, I had great difficulty to wade. 
An English horse would certainly have stuck, but those of the 
country, being accustomed to it, walk through very slowly, 
extricating their legs with the greatest caution. 

I was now met by, and I overtook, men, women, boys, priests, 
&c. on horseback, either coming from our going into town, all 
at a canter, and in very singular dresses. Many of the horses 
were carrying double — sometimes two giggling girls, sometimes 
a boy with his grandmother behind him ; sometimes three chil- 
dren were cantering along upon one horse, and sometimes two 
elderly ladies ; then a solitary priest with a broad-brimmed white 
hat. and white serge petticoats tucfked up all about him, his rosary 
dangling on l;is mule’s neck, and his pale fat cheeks shaking 
from the trot. Milk, and strawberries, and water-melons, were 
all at a canter, and several people were carrying fish into the 
town tied to their stirrups. Their pace, however, was altogether 
inferior to that of the Pampas; and the canter, instead of the 
gallop, gave the scene a great appearance of indolence. 

The spurs of the peons were bad, and their stirrups the most 
heavy, awkward things imaginable. They were cut out of solid 
wood, and were altogether different from the neat little triangle 
which just holds the great toe of the Gaucho of the Pampas. 

On crossing the bridge, which is at the entrance of the town, 
flit* market was underneath me, on some low ground on the left, 
A number of people were selling fruit, vegetables, fish, &c., 
uhieh were lying on the ground, and as the sun was now op- 
pn-slvcly hot, each parcel was shaded by a small canvas blind, 
which was fixed perpendicularly into the ground. 

An I rode along the streets I thought they looked very mean 
and dirty. Mo-t of the houses had been cracked by earthquakes; 
Ihe spire-*, crosses, and weathercocks, upon the tops of the 
chinches and convents, were tottering, and out of the perpen- 
d'n ular: and the very names of the streets, and the rigmarole 
M' . n N “ Aqui so vendo,” <fcc., which are over all the shops, were 
w ri ’ten as crooked and irregular as if they had been inscribed 
dining :m earthquake. They were generally begun with large 
letters, but the man had apparently got so eager about the 
subject, that he was often obliged to conclude in characters so 
small, that one could hardly read them, and in some places the 
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author had thoughtlessly arrived at the end of his board before 
he had come to the end of his story. 

The great Plaza (square) has a fountain in the middle, and 
the Director’s palace on one side. This building looks dirty 
and insufficient ; it is of a fantastic style of architecture, and its 
outline is singular rather than elegant : part of it is used as a guard- 
room. The soldiers were badly dressed ; some were blacks, wear- 
ing gold ear-rings, some were brown, and some of a mongrel breed. 

It was just eight o’clock as I rode across this square. The 
bell of one of the churches tolled, and every individual, whether 
on horseback or on foot, suddenly stopped ; the men all pulled 
off their hats, the women knelt* down, and as I was cantering 
along several people called to me to stop. The guard at the 
palace presented arms, and then the soldiers crossed themselves ; 
in about ten seconds we all proceeded on our respective ways. 
This ceremony is always repeated three times a day, at eight in 
the morning, at noon, and at eight in the evening. I inquired 
my way to the English hotel, and found there a hard-working, 
industrious Englishwoman, who was the landlady. She told me 
she had not “ an inch ” of room in her whole house, which was 
filled with what she termed “ mining . gentlemen.” I asked her 
where I could go ; she said she could not tell, but she offered 
to send one of her servants with me to a “ North American 
lady,” who sometimes took in strangers. I went accordingly, 
and was introduced into a room which had a mat, a few highly- 
tarnished, tawdry, wooden chairs, and a huge overgrown piano- 
forte. One side of the room was glazed like a greenhouse, and 
looked into another small room. Two long, thin, vulgar- 
looking girls* who talked English through their noses, now 
came in, and told me a long story about “mamma,” the moral 
of which was that mamma was coming, and accordingly in she 
waddled. They were all at once asking me to be seated, and 
were inquiring into my history, when I informed the lady that 
I had called to inquire whether she had accommodation in her 
house for strangers. “ Oh yes, she had a very nice room which 
she could let to me ; there was no bed in it, but she could lend 


.nke chairs.” 1 asked to see it ; to my horror and astonishment, 
vebe Jed me, to the glazed side of her room, and opening the glass 
ilpf^she', told me that was the room. I had a great deal of 
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very troublesome business on my mind, and all I required for 
the very few days I was to be at Santiago was a little quietness 
and solitude. “ Good heavens ! ” said I to myself, as I looked 
out of this wretched lantern, “ how could I wash or make myself 
at all comfortable, either in body or mind, in such a place as 
this? Those girls, and that terrible piano-forte, would be the 
death of me ! I am afraid, madam,” addressing myself to the 
old lady, “ this will not exactly do,” and then out of the rqpm 
and out of the house I walked. 

I went back to the Englishwoman, who was very civil. The 
sun was burning me to pieces, I was quite exhausted, and I 
begged her to let me lie down anywhere in the shade, for that 
1 had ridden almost all night, and was tired. She replied that 
she had positively no place. I told her I had been sleeping on 
the ground for many months, and that she surely had some little 
corner in which I might go to sleep. She said, “ Nothing but 
the carpenter’s shop.” “ Oh ! ” I said, with delight, “ that will 
do famously ; ” so she led me to the place, and in a few seconds 
I was fast asleep among the shavings. 

In three or four hours my party arrived, and the landlady had 
by this time hired two empty rooms for them, and afterwards 
one small one for me. She got me a table, with two chairs, 
and she told us we could breakfast and dine with all her guests. 
This was not a very agreeable arrangement, but furnished lodg- 
ings are not to be had at Santiago, and I had therefore no 
alternative than that of hiring an empty house, and then getting 
furniture and servants ; but to clean the former, and break in 
the latter, were occupations which I had no wish to undertake, 
particularly as I was going so shortly to inspect mines in different 
directions. 

I had se\eral letters, which at Buenos Aires I had been 
requested to take to Santiago, and these I at once delivered to a 
person to whom I was addressed. I had also a draw ing rolled 
up and sealed, which I had taken very great care of, as I was 
told at Buenos Aires it was the picture of a child in England, 
for his mother at Santiago. The lady happened to live close to 
the house to which I had taken my letters 5 and as I thought 
the picture of her child would be very acceptable, I called apd 
delivered it to her myself. She was in one of the best houses in 
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the town, and was surrounded by a very nice family of all ages. 
While I was talking to her she opened and unrolled the paper, 
and after glancing at it for a tnoment, she passed it to her 
family, who looked at it one after another with an apathy wbich 
quite provoked me. It was then handed to me, and I no sooner 
saw what it was, than I bowed to the family, and left in the 
hands of the lady, not a picture of her child, but a school-boy’s 
la^ge, coarse chalk-drawing of the hCad of John the Baptist ! 

During the short time I was at Santiago, I was constantly 
occupied in gaining information, without which I could not have 
commenced my inspection of the mines ; and as many unforeseen 
difficulties were impeding my progress, and occupying my atten- 
tion, I had neither time nor inclination to enter into any sort of 
society, or to see any more of Santiago than what chanced to be 
going on in the streets. 

The town is full of priests — the people are consequently in- 
dolent and immoral ; and I certainly never saw more sad ex- 
amples of the effects of bad education, or a state of society more 
deplorable. The streets are crowded with a set of lazy, indolent, 
bloated monks and priests, with their heads shaved in different 
ways,* wearing enormous flat hats, and dressed, some in white 
serge cowls and gowns, and others in black. The men all touch 
their hats to these drones, who are also to be seen in the houses, 
leaning over the backs of their chairs, and talking to women 
who are evidently of the most abandoned class of society. The 
number of people of this description at Santiago is quite extra- 
ordinary. The lower rooms of the most reputable house* an? 
invariably let to them, and it is really shocking beyond descrip- 
tion to see them sitting at their doors, with a candle in the hack 
part of the room burning before sacred pictures and images. 


• I was one day in a hair-dresser's shop at Santiago, when a priest c.-me 
in to have his head shaved, and I stopped to witness the operation. The 
priest was a sleek fat man of about forty, with a remarkably short nose :u.d 
a sallow complexion. The man la there! him with the greatest respec?, and 
then shaved the lower part of his head about an inch above his ears all 
round, and discovered bumps which a student of Gall and Spurzheirn would 
have been shocked at. His head ‘was as deadly white young pork; and 
while the barber was turning the priest's head in different directions,' I rea 
thought it altogether the most uncivilized operation I had ever witnessed ; 
and,, when it was finished, and the man stood up, be looked so very gro- 
MJtfce that 'X could scarcely refrain from laughing. 
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Tie power of the priests has diminished very much since the 
Revolution. They are not respected ; they have almost all 
families, and lead most disreputable lives. Still the hold they 
have upon society is fluite surprising. The common people 
laugh at their immorality, yet they go to them for images and 
pictures, and they send their wives and daughters to confess to 
them. Three times a day the people in the streets take off their 
hats, or fall down on their knees. Every quarter, of an hour 
during the night the watchman of each street sings as loud as he 
Is able a prayer of “ Ave Maria purissima,” and then chants 
the hour and a description of the night. In the evening I often 
saw a monk going from house to house, followed by a child 
carrying in his arms a stuffed doll as big as himself. The poor 
child was generally in a profuse perspiration, and the rosy-faced 
doll or image of the Madonna was sometimes thrown over one 
shoulder, while occasionally he proceeded hugging her in his 
arms, quite regardless of the ornaments, or even of the decorum 
of her dress. 

During the day one constantly meets a calash drawn by two 
mules, driven by a dirty boy in a poncho, and followed by a line 
of inhabitants with their hats off, each carrying a lighted candle 
in a lantern : every individual in the streets kneels, and those 
who have windows towards the. streets (who are generally the 
females I have described) are obliged to appear with a lighted 
candle. In the inside of the carriage sits a priest, with his hands 
uplifted and clasped. In this system of depravity the great 
sinner pardons the little one. Sins are put into one scale and 
money into the other^ and intent upon the balance, both parties 
forget the beauty and simplicity of the religion which they 
nominally profess. 

The siesta at Santiago is as long as it is at Mendoza. The 
shops are shut at noon, and remain closed for four or five hours, 
during which time all business is at an end. 

The climate of Santiago is similar to that of all the parts of Chili 
which I visited. The day in summer is burning hot ; the nights 
delightfully cool. During the day, the sun, reflected from the 
mountains which surround the town on every side, and which, of 
course, obstruct the breezy has a greater heat than is natural tp 
the latitude. At night the cold air rolls down the showy sides 
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of the Andes, and jBIIs the Chilian valleys with a cool atmos- 
phere, which is unknown to the great plains on the other side of 
the Cordillera. The effect of this stream of cold air is very 
agreeable, and people whose occupations, screen them from the 
sun in. the day enjoy their evening^ ramble ; and as the sky is 
very clear, the climate of Chili is often described as being ex- 
tremely healthy. Yet the least learned, but perhaps the most 
satisfactory proof of the healthiness of a climate is not the bright- 
ness of the stars, or the colour of the moon, but the appearance 
of men’s and women’s faces ; and certainly the people of Chili ii! 
general, and of Santiago , in particular, have not a healthy 
appearance. The English there, also, looked very pale and 
exhausted ; and although they keep each other in countenance, 
it appeared to me that a strong dose of British wind, with snow 
and rain, and a few of what the Scotch call “ sour mornings,” 
would do them a great deal of good. 


C0I#J1NT AT SANTIAGO, 
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Convent at Santiago. — Group of people on the outside whisper- 
ing and speaking through the keyhole, the hinges, and in the 
cracks of the door — turnabout filled with old linen— rdoor half 
opened by a janitress to take in two large models on wheels, the 
one of a brown cow, the other of a brown bull— door of the 
chapel open— chapel divided into two parts by a double grating, 
one of iron, the other of wood ; the lattices about the size of those 
in a cottage window. At one end the altar glittering with 
silver, mummery, and candles ; at the other side of the grating 
the nuns assembled at vespers — some were sitting at the sides 
and back of the chapel — others kneeling in the middle, even 
close to the grating, and with their faces towards the altar. 
They appeared to be almost all very old, fat women, short and 
thick — complexions stained with garlic and oil, and countenances 
soured by long confinement. They were praying as if they 
were sick and tired of it, and as if they neither cared nor' knew 
what they were saying. Four or five were playing on fiddles, 
which they held up to their necks like men — one was sawing 
an immense double bass, and another was blowing with a large 
hand-bellows into the lungs of a little organ, on which a sister- 
nun was playing. They all sang together, and I never heard 
sounds less melodious. Age had taken all softness from their 
voices, and had left nothing but a noise which was harsh, squeak- 
ing, and discordant. The women were old and* ugly, and the 
scene altogether was saddening. Their dresses consisted pf 
white caps and large black gowns— their hair was concealed, 
and their features were so hard, that it was difficult to say 
whether they were old men or old women ^the serge gown 
concealed their figures — figures which were intended as the 
ornaments of creation. When one fancied the lives they might 
have led — the assistance they might have afforded ‘to society-— 
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the friendships they might have enjoyed, and the pleasing natural 
duties they might have performed, it was melancholy to see them 
lost tp the world, and only occupied in screaming in Latin 
through iron bars to candles and pictures. 

On my ftght there was a young monk, who remained on a 
bench close to the wall all the time I was there. He was con- 
fessing a nun through some holes in a plate of tin, which was 
let into the convent wall which separated them; and since the 
days of! Py ramus and Thisbe, there can never have been a more 
regular flirtation. The monk was much more anxious to talk 
than to hear, and I could not help smiling when I saw him with 
great' eagerness of countenance putting sometimes his mouth, 
and sometimes his ear, to the tin plate. However, when I 
turned towards the group of old nuns who were before me, I felt 
that it mattered but little to society whether they were confess- 
ing their old sins or planning new ones ; but it was distressing 
to think that the young and the innocent, who were rising in 
the world, were still the victims of such a mistaken custom— for 
surely nothing can tend to blunt the good feelings of the young 
more than the reflection that even their thoughts of yesterday 
are already known and recorded by a man ; and if an evil genius 
wished to prepare a man who should be peculiarly unfitted for 
so delicate a confidence, what could he do better than doom 
him to idleness and celibacy, deny him children of his own, ami 
feed him upon oil and garlic ? 
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JOURNEY TO THE GOLD-MINE OF EL BRONCE 
DE PETORCA. 

At about two o’clock in the morning we got up, and before we 
had eaten our breakfasts, the inules arrived with two peons. 
There were two mules for each person, and they were all driven 
loose into the yard. “Come now! Vamoa,” said one of the 
Cornish miners, who was always cheerful and ready to start* 
upon which the party all got their bridles and went down into 
the yard. The capataz took my bridle and promised to give me 
a good beast, and I stood for a few moments looking down upon 
the group from the large corridor or balcony. Each man was 
choosing his own mule ; and as, from sad experience, he had 
learnt the difference between riding a good animal and a bad 
one, it was a point of some consequence. It was amusing to see 
each individual trying to look a mule in the face, to guess his 
character by the light of the moon, while the- cunning creature, 
aware of l»is intention, was constantly hiding his head among his 
comrades, and turning his heels towards every person who ap- 
proached him. As soon as the mules were saddled, which was 
always a troublesome and dangerous operation, we mounted, 
and mde our of the yard followed by the loose mules, who trotted 
after the madrina, or hell-mare, which was driven on by one of 
the i»eon>. 

A- u.» passed through the streets the watchmeu were singing 
tlie hour, with the usual hymn of u Ave Maria purissima;” 
and it was quite singular to hear their different ways of chant- 
ing it. 

Our road passed across the plain of Santiago, and although 
we cantered, it was nearly three hours before we got to the 
mountains, and then foi the whole day we had either to climb 
up one side of a barren mountain or to scramble down the other. 
These mountains, from want of rain, afford scarcely any pasture: 
the soil upon them is cracked in a most singular maimer, and 
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the fissures are so deep and frequent, that it is apparently dan- 
gerous to ride OYer them. 

After travelling until our mules were quite tired, we arrived, 
after the sun had set, at a small hamlet of mud huts. There 
had been a church, but the great earthquake of 1822 had con- 
verted it into a heap of ruins. The scene in the village was a very 
gay one. It was Christmas, and the usual festivities were going 
on. There were two or three rooms built of boughs, and filled 
with young women and Gauchos, who were dancing to* the 
music of a guitar. On our arrival we had been led to the hut 
of a man who was the richest in the village ; and as soon as we 
had taken our saddles into his house, we went out to join the 
dance. The sight of a few unexpected strangers added to the 
cheerfulness of the scene ; the guitar instantly sounded louder, 
and the people danced with greater vigour. Round the room 
were rough poles as benches, on which sat the ladies who had 
danced ; their partners were seated on tjje ground at their feet, 
and their earnest attentions cannot exactly be described. We 
were received with great hospitality, and in two minutes I saw 
my party all happy, seated on the ground, and as completely 
enfans de famille , as if they had been born there. 

After remaining with them a short time, I returned to the 
hut. I found the master very sulky ; he had turned all our 
saddles out of his house, and for some little time he would not 
speak to me ; however, I insisted that he should point with his 
finger where the saddles were, and accordingly I found them on 
the ground, outside a little hut, in which was one of the miners 
cooking our supper : however, we had slept so long in the open 
air, that it was of little consequence. I must do this man fhe 
justice to say, that though he was naturally a sulky fellow, he 
had intended to act right. He wished to have done the honours 
of his hut to strangers, , and he accordingly gave the Cornish 
miner some eggs, but the man intending to pay for them, honestly 
told him there were not half enough, which the landlord con- 
sidered as a breach of politeness. 

While I was sitting on the skeleton pf a horse’s head, writing 
by the bfatte of the fire, I saw two girls dressing for the ball. 
They were standing near a stream of water, which was running 
at the back of the hut. After washing their faces with their 
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hands, drying them with the lower hem of their only garment, 
they put on their gowns, arid then twisting up their hair in a 
very simple pretty way, they picked, by the light of the moon, 
some yellow flowers which were growing near them. These 
they put fresh into their hair, and when this simple toilette was 
completed, they looked as interesting, and as nicely* dressed, as 
if “ the carriage was to have called for them at eleven o'clock 
and in a few minutes, when I returned to the ball, I was happy 
to see them each with a partner. 

In the morning, before day, we started, and fot many a league 
my companions were riding together, and discussing over the 
necks of the mules the merits of their partners. The country 
we crossed was mountainous, and it was very fatiguing both to 
mules and riders. I had just climbed up a very steep part of 
the mountain, and, with one of my party, was winding my mule 
through some stunted trees, when I suddenly met a large-headed 
young man, of about eighteen years of age, riding his horse at a 
walk, and with tears running, one after another, down his face. 
I stopped, and asked him what was the matter, but he made no 
reply. I then asked him how many leagues it was to Petorca, 
but he continued crying, and at last he said, c< He had lost . . . 99 
“Who have you lost?” said I, debating whether it was his 
mother or his mistress. The fellow burst into a flood of tears, 
and said “ Mis espuelas 99 (my spurs), and on he proceeded. One 
cannot say much for the lad’s fortitude, yet the loss of spurs to a 
G audio is a very serious misfortune. They are in fact his only 
property — the wings upon which he flies for food or amusement. 

The sun was getting low, and the mules quite tired with the 
rock\ barren path on which they had toiled, when we came to 
the top of a mountain, from which we suddenly looked down 
upon the valley of Aconcagua, which is a long narrow plain, 
irrigated by a fine stream of water. The contrast was quite 
extraordinary ; the colour of the trees and grass was black 
rather than green, and vegetation so rank and luxuriant, that 
the huts literally appeared smothered in the crops around them. 
This picture is one which is constantly met with in Chili ; and 
as the produce of these plains, when irrigated, is, greater than 
that of any other part of the world, Chili has often beencalled 
one of .the richest countries. But although thes$ productive 
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spots deservedly attracted the early attention of the Spaniards, 
who found that the necessaries of life were there so easily obtained, 
yet the country is generally so mountainous, and so large a pro- 
portion of it is incapable of irrigation, that its population, must 
hereafter be infinitely less than that of the Pampas, although at 
present it very much exceeds it. 

On getting into the small town of Aconcagua, the church of 
which is in ruins, and almost every house cracked by earthquakes, 
we found the same sort of Christmas festivities in which we had 
joined the evening before, but they were less interesting, because 
they were more formal. The Plaza (square) was covered with sheds, 
in which were peasants dancing ; and when we rode up to the 
fonda, or inn, we saw the yard filled with people, sitting in 
bowers made of branches of trees, with others dancing or drinking. 

We were eating our dinner at a small table in the yard, when 
a person came up and politely offered us a roonf at his hotlfce, and 
in the evening he came to take us to it. When lie unlocked the 
door, which was on the ground-floor, we found the room filled 
with sacks of Indian corn, hides, rubbish of all sorts, and swarm- 
ing with fleas; however, we made room, slept tin -re, and in the 
morning, after thanking the man for his lodging, we In euk fasted 
at the fonda, where we might have slept much better. 

Early the next morning we started on our fresh horses 
and mules, leaving the tired ones in a potrero, or field, and 
visited a silver-mine, which was within a league of the town. 
We then pursued our course over barren mountains, and at 
about twelve o’clock in the day we reached the village of 
Petorca, which consists of one long principal street, with oth«*r 
short ones at right angles. The church, like that at Acorn ;. ;na, 
was overturned by the earthquake of 1822 , and the walls *>f the 
houses were cracked and rent from lop to bottom. 

I had a letter of introduction to the principal person, who 
was extremely polite, and was very anxious that we should spend 
the evening with him ; however, 1 at last prevailed upon him to 
get ns fresh mules, and about two o'clock, after we had had some 
refreshment we set off with him to visit some trapiches and mills 
which h^#foted before the earthquake. We found the roofs 
shak^;$§i§ two of the huts, and the test tottering. The two 
mills were so completely annihilated, that it was difficult to trace 
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the foundation on which they had stood, and the water was di- 
verted from its course. 

In the evening our landlord gave us a most excellent supper, 
and tjie following morning, an hour before sunrise, we started 
to inspect the gold-mines of El Bronce de Petorca, which were 
six miles from the village, and about a hundred and sixty from 
Santiago. 

I visited this mine accompanied by a very intelligent Chilian 
miner, who with several of his comrades was in a mine on this 
lode, a hundred fathoms deep, w hen the great earthquake of the 
19th of November, 1822, which almost destroyed Valparaiso, 
took place. He told me that several of his comrades were killed, 
and that nothing could equal the horror of their situation. He 
said that the mountain shook so that he could scarcely ascend ; 
large pieces of the lode were falling down, and every instant 
they expected the walls of the lode would come together, and 
either crush them or shut them up iq a prison from which no 
human power could liberate them. He added, that wdien lie got 
to the mouth of the mine the scene was very little better: there 
w f as such a dii>t that he could not see his hand before him ; large 
masses of rock were rolling down the side of the mountain on 
which he stood, and he heard them coming and rushing past him 
without being able to see how to avoid them, and he therefore 
stood his ground, afraid to move. In almost all the mines which 
we visited in Chili we witnessed the awful effects of these 
earthquakes, and was astonishing to observe how severely even 
the granite mountains had been shaken. 

We got back to Petorca by ten o’clock, and as our host said 
he could give us fresh mules, I sent ours quietly on, and we 
agreed to start as soon as we laid had a couple of hours* sleep. 

After taking leave of our kind host, and bowing to the ladies, 

. who were all standing at their doors, I went to the mule which 
had been provided for me, and saw by the wrinkles on Ids nose 
that he had some mischief in his head: however, he stood per- 
fectly still, ami allowed me to put my foot into the stirrup; but 
as soon as I threw my leg over him he jumped sideways about 
a yard ; my heel went on to the top of some baggage which was 
upon the back of another mule, and my long Gaucho*fe spur got 
entangled in it. The mule, seeing that this plot had succeeded, 
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began to kick, and with one leg up in the air, it was quite im- 
possible to keep my seat. I fell on my head, and was stunned 
by the fall : however, as soon as I recovered I remounted him, 
expecting that he would kick again — au cmtraire , he was per- 
fectly satisfied with what he had done, and he proceeded as 
quietly as a lamb. 
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GOLD-MINE OF CAREN. 

After inspecting the old holes which had been worked on the 
lode’, and gazing with great interest at the Pacific, which was 
apparently hanging in the air beneath us, we descended the side 
of the rock, sometimes upon hands and knees, for about three 
hundred and fifty feet, until we came to the lint where we had 
slept. The situation of this hut was singularly perilous. The 
path which ascended to it from the plain was so steep, that in 
riding up we constantly expected to tumble backwards over the 
tails o$*our mules ; and when we got near the hut, the muleteers 
declared that it was altogether impossible to proceed, and this 
was so evident, that we dismounted and scrambled over the loose 
stones until we got to the hut. 

The mine had not been worked for a hundred years, and w r as 
filled with rubbish and water. The hut had been lately built by 
an agent, who wished to sell the mine to me, and a couple of 
miners ordered to live in it. A small space hadi been scraped 
out for the foundation, which was so close to the precipice that 
there was not room to walk round it. Above it, on the mountain, 
were loose rocks, which by the first earthquake would probably 
be precipitated. Beneath was the valley, but at such a depth 
that objects in it were imperfectly distinguished. I consulted 
with the two mining captains, and we all agreed that the plain 
was about three thousand feet beneath us; but this only gives 
our imperfect, idea of it, and is probably altogether incorrect; 
for although I spent some months among the Andes, I w r as 
always deceived in the distances, and found that my eye was 
altogether unable to estimate proportions to which it had never 
been accustomed — a trilling but a very striking proof of which 
occurred at this hut. 

We were sitting with the native miners, when one of my men 
called out that there was a condor, and w#*Il instantly ran out. 
He had* been attracted by the smell of a which we 
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had brought with us, and which was placed upon the roof of the 
hut. The enormous bird, with the feathers of his wings stretched 
out separately like radii or fingers, majestically descended 
without the least fear, until apparently he was only ten or fifteen 
yards above us. One of the men fired at him ujith a gun loaded 
with large shot — his legs fell, and he evidently had received the 
whole of the charge in his chest ; yet he instantly bent his course 
towards the snowy mountains which were opposite to us, and 
boldly attempted to cross the valley ; but, after flying for many 
seponds, he could go no farther, and he began to tower. He 
rose perpendicularly to a great height, and then, suddenly dying 
in the air — so that we really saw his last convulsive struggle — 
he fell like a stone. 

To my astonishment, he struck the side of the mountain 
apparently close to us ; and as I looked at him lying on the rock, 
I could not account for his being so very near us, (apparently 
thirty or forty yards,) for, as he had evidently fallen perpen- 
dicularly, the distance which separated us was of course the 
hypothenuse of a right angled triangle, the base of which (or the 
space he had gone horizontally) it had taken him many seconds 
to fly. 

I sent one of the Chili miners, who were accustomed to de- 
scend the mountain, to fetch him, and I went into the hut, and 
remained eight or ten minutes. On coming out, and asking for 
the bird, I was surprised to see that the man was not half-way 
to him; and although he descended and ascended very actively, 
his return was equally long. The fact was, that the bird had 
reached the ground a great distance from us; but. this distance 
was so small in proportion to the stupendous objects around ns, 
that, unaccustomed to their dimensions, we u ere unable to 
appreciate it. 
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JOURNEY TO THE SILVER-MINE OF SAN PEDRO 
NOLASCO. 

As'soon as we returned to Santiago from the gold-mine of Caron, 
we ordered fresh mules; and the next morning, before daybreak, 
we set off to inspect the silver-mine of San Pedro Nolasco, 
which is in the Andes, about seven tyrfve miles south-west from 
Santiago. For a few miles we traversed the plain of Santiago, 
which was cool and refreshed by the night air ; just as the day 
was dawning we reached the foot of the mountains, and then, 
following the course of a large rapid torrent, we continued for 
several hours on the east side of it, climbing along a path which 
appeared to overhang the water. 

As the sun gradually rose, the mountains on the opposite side 
were scorched by the heat, while we for several hours were in 
the shade and cool ; but the line of shadofr, after crossing the 
torrent, gradually approached us; the sun at last looked over 
the high mountains which were above us, and that instant com- 
menced the fatigue of the day. 

The valley of Maypo, down which the stream descended, is 
one celebrated in Chili for its beauty. Bounded on both sides 
by the barren mountains of the Cordillera, this delightful vale 
winds its course on both sides of the river or torrent of Maypo; 
and although uncultivated, yet it is ornamented with a great 
variety of shrubs and fruit-trees. 

For several leagues we passed trees loaded with ripe cherries, 
and peach-trees which were bending to the ground with the 
weight of their crop. The ground underneath was covered with 
the peach-stones of the lost year’s produce ; and there must be 
thousands of these trees whose fruit has never once been tasted 
by man. The ground, although it produced shrubs and trees, 
had no appearance of pasture, which cannot in a hot climate exist 
without irrigation. v r 

Aftef travelling about thirty miles weerossedihe torrent of 
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Maypo on a suspension-bridge of hide-ropes, the construction of 
which I examined with great attention, as I was surprised to 
find it exactly similar to those which I have seen formed in 
England of iron, although this bridge has been there beyond the 
memory of man. The path across it was covered with hurdles, 
and as the torrent was much swollen, the water was rushing 
over it with great velocity, which, of course, made the bridge 
incline very much. Our mules were unwilling to cross it, and 
I certainly should have thought it dangerous, had not a man who 
was on, the opposite side beckoned to us to come over. The 
bridge bent with the weight of the mules, and the water rushed 
with great violence agains^ them, but as they leaned against it 
we all passed without accident ; and in returning rode over it in 
the dark. 

After continuing our journey about four miles we came to a 
small establishment for reducing the ores formerly raised from 
San Pedro Nolasco, and for the interesting process of amalga- 
mation, and we remained here for the evening to inspect it. 

Without entering into a description of the establishment, it 
will only be observed that the works were laid out with a great 
deal of ingenuity, with a very happy regard to economy, and 
that, although they of course did not possess many of the me- 
chanical advantages which a large capital might have aftoided 
them, yet they were on a plan suited to the resources of the 
country, and upon the whole were well adapted for the econo- 
mical reduction and amalgamation of ores upon a small scale. 

The next morning before sunrise we continued our course 
towards San Pedro Nolasco, and for four or five hours follow etl 
the course of the river. The valley became narrower ; and as 
we proceeded the. trees and shrubs became smaller and more 
stunted — around us on every side were the Andes covered with 
snow. Our path, which had been long neglected, was in many 
places very dangerous, being iufinitely more so than any of the 
passes we had crossed in coming from Mendoza over the Cor- 
dillera. The laderas were literally only a few inches wide, and 
were covered with stones, which were loose that every infant 
they rolled from under the mules’ feet, and fell with an accele- 
rating violence into the torrent. As 1 rode almost the whole 
of the day by myself, I would willingly have got off; but the 
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mules will never lead ; and besides this, when once a person is on 
the ladera, on the back of his mule, it is impossible to dismount, 
for there is no room to get off, and the attempt to do so might 
throw the mule off his balance and precipitate him into the tor- 
rent, which was at an extraordinary depth beneath. /Th some few 
places the path was actually, washed away, and the" mule had 
only to .hurry over the inclined surface the best way he could ; 
bu^ the manner in which these patient animals preserve their 
footing is quite extraordinary, and to know their value one must 
see them in the Cordillera. After passing two or thjee very 
violent torrents, which rushed from the mountains above into 
the river beneath us, we came to one which looked worse than 
those which we had with great difficulty crossed ; however, we 
had no alternative but to cross it or return to Santiago. We 
attempted to drive the loose mules, but one had scarcely put his 
feet into it when he was carried away, and in less than twenty 
yards the box which he had on his back was dashed to pieces, 
and its contents were hurried down the surface of the stream. 
In order to get across we put a lasso round our bodies, and then 
rode through ; but the holes were so deep that the water occa- 
sionally came over the neck of the mule, and we passed with 
great difficulty. These poor creatures are dreadfully afraid of 
crossing such torrents; it is only constant spurring that obliges 
them to attempt it ; and sometimes in the middle of the stream 
they will tremble and refuse to advance for several seconds. 
When the water is very deep the arrieros always tie the lasso 
round their bodies ; but I never could feel it was any security, 
because if the torrent will dash a wooden box to pieces, a man’s 
skull would surely have a very bad chance. I was therefore 
always very glad when I found myself across them ; and as our 
lives were insured in London for a laige sum of money, I used 
often to think that if the insurers could have looked down upon 
us, the sight of the laderas and of these torrents would have 
given a quickness to their pulse, a flush to v their cheek, and a 
singing in their ears, very unlike the symptoms of placid cal- 
culation. . ' . ‘ • 

Shortly after passing this torrent, we turned towards the south, 
and began to climb the mountain of SariPedro Noli&d, which 
I can qnly describe by sayina\ that it is' 
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we ever made in all our expeditions among the Andes. For 
five hours we were continually holding on by the oars or neck of 
our mule, and the p&th was in some places so steep, that for a 
considerable time it was quite impossible to stop. We soon 
passed the limits of vegetation. The path went in zig-zags, 
although It was scarcely perceptible, and if the mules above us 
had fallen, they would certainly have rolled down upon us, and 
carried us with them. 

In mounting we constantly inquired of the arriero, if the 
point atyve our heads was the summit, but as soon as we attained 
it, we found that we had still higher to go* On both sides of 
us we now came to groups of little wooden crosses, which were 
the spots where people formerly employed in the mine had been 
overtaken by a storm, and had perished. However, we con- 
tinued our course ; and at last, gaining the summit, we found 
ourselves close to the silver lode of San Pedro Nolasco, which 
is situated on one of the loftiest pinnacles of the Andes. A 
small solitary hut was before us, and we were accosted by two 
or three wretched-looking miners, whose pale countenances and 
exhausted frames seemed to assimilate with the scene around 
them. The view from the eminence on which w e stood was 
magnificent — it was sublime ; but it was, at the same time, so 
terrific, that one could hardly help shuddering. 

Although it was midsummer, the snow where we stood was, 
according to the statement made to me by the agent of the mine, 
from twenty to a hundred and twenty feet deep, but blown by 
the wind .into the most irregular forms, while in some places the 
black rock was visible. Beneath was the river and valley of 
Maypo fed by a number of tributary streams, which we could 
see descending like small silver threads down the different ravines. 
We appeared to have a bird’s-eye view of the great chain of the 
Andes, and we looked down upon a series of pinnacles of inde- 
scribable shapes and forms, all covered with an eternal snow. 
The whole scene around us in every direction was devoid of 
vegetation, and was a picture of desolation, on a scale of magni- 
ficence which made it peculiarly awful ; and the knowledge that 
this vast mass of snow, so cheerless' in appearance, was created 
- for the use, and comfort, and happiness, and even luxury of 
man}: that it the inexhaustible reservoir from which the 
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plains were supplied with water, — made ‘ us feel that there is no 
spot in creation which man should term barren, though there 
are many which nature never intended for his residence. A 
large cloud of smoke was issuing from one of the pinnacles, 
which is the great volcano of San Francesco ; and the silver 
lode, which was before us, seemed to run into the centre of the 
crater. 

As it was in the middle of the summer, I could not help 
reflecting what a dreadful abode this must be in winter, and I 
inquired of our guide and of the miners concerning its A climate 
in that season. They at first silently pointed to the crosses, 
which, in 'groups of two and three and four, were to be seen in 
every direction ; and they then told me, that although the mine 
is altogether inaccessible for seven months in winter, yet that 
the miners used to be kept there all the year. They said that 
the cold was intense, but that what the miners most dreaded 
were the merciless teraporales, or storms of snow, which c&me 
on so suddenly that many miners had been overtaken by them, 
and had perished when not a hundred and fifty yards from the 
hut. With these monuments before my eyes, it was really pain- 
ful to consider what the feelings of those wretched creatures 
must have been when, groping about for their habitation, they 
found the violence of the storm unabating and irresistible. It 
was really melancholy to trace, or to fancy I could trace, by the 
different groups of crosses, the fate of the different individuals. 
Friends had huddled together, and had thus died on the road ; 
others had strayed from the path, and from the scattered crosses 
they had apparently died as they were searching for it. One 
group was really in a very singular situation. During a winter 
particularly severe, the miners’ provisions, which consist of little 
else than h ting-beef, were gradually failing, when a party volun- 
teered, to save themselves and the rest, that they would en- 
deavour to got over the snow into the valley of Maypo, and 
return if possible with food. They had scarcely left the hut 
when a storm came on, and they perished. The crosses are 
exactly where the bodies were found : they were all off the road ; 
two had died close together, one was about ten yards off, and 
one had climbed to the top of a large loose fragment of rock, 
evidently to look for the hut on the road. The view from San 
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Pedro Nolasco, taking it all together, is certainly th$ most 
dreadful scene which In my life I have ever witnessed ; and it 
appeared so little adapted or intended for a human residence, 
that when I commenced my inspection of the lode, and of the 
several mines, I could not help feeling that I was going against 
nature, and that no sentiment but that of avarice could approve 
of establishing a number of fellow-creatures in a spot which 
was a subject of astonishment to me how it ever was discovered. 

As the snow was in many places fifty feet deep on the lode, 
I could only walk on the suriace from one boca-mina to another ; 
but when I had done this, I took off my clothes, and went down 
the mine which it was my particular object to inspect. All the 
rest liad long ago been deserted, but in this one there were a 
few miners, lately sent there by an agent who had sold this 
mine to the Rio Plata Company for eighteen thousand dollars. 
These men were carrying on the works on the old system which 
had been exercised by the Spaniards, and to which they have all 
their lives been accustomed. 

At first we descended by an inclined gallery or level, and then 
clambered down the notched sticks, which are used in all the 
mines in South America as ladders. After descending about 
two hundred and fifty feet, walking occasionally along levels 
where the snow and mud were above our ankles, we came to the 
place where the men were working. It was astonishing to see 
the strength with which they plied their weighty hammers, and 
the unremitted exertion with which they worked ; and strange 
as it may appear, we all agreed that we had never seen P'nglish- 
men possess such strength, or work so hard. While the barre- 
teros,or miners, were working the lode, the apires were carrying 
the ore upon their- backs ; and after we had made the necessary 
observations, and had collected proper specimens, wt* asccuderi, 
with several of these apires above and below us. 

Thp fatigue of climbing up the notched sticks was so great, 
that we were almost exhausted, while the men behind us (with 
& long stick in one hand, in the cloven end of which there was a 
candle) were urging us not to stop them. The leading apirc 
whistled whenever he came to certain spots, and then the whole 
party rested for a few seconds. It was really very interesting, 
in looking above and below, to see these poor creatures, each 
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lighted by his candle, and clinging to .the notched stick with 
such a load upon his back, though I occasionally was a little 
afraid lest one of these above me might tumble, in which case 
we should have all preceded him in his fall. 

We were quite exhausted when we came to the mouth of the 
mine : one of the Cornish captains almost fainted ; and as the 
sun had long ago set, the air was so bleak and freezing— we were 
so heated — and the scene was so cheerless, that we were glad to 
hutfry into the hut, and to sit upon the ground round a dish of 
meat, which had long been ready for us. We had, some brandy 
and sugar, and we soon refreshed ourselves, and I then sent out 
for one of the apires with his load. I put it on the ground, 
and endeavoured to rise with it ; but could not, and when two or 
three of my party put it on my shoulders, I was barely able to 
walk under it. The English miner who was with us was one of 
the strongest men of all the Cornish party, yet he was scarcely 
able to walk with it, and two of our party who attempted to 
support it were altogether unable, and exclaimed, “ that it would 
break their backs.” 

The load which we tried was one of specimens which I had 
paid the apire to bring up for me, aud which weighed more than 
usual, but not much, and he had carried it up with me, and was 
above me during the whole of the ascent. 

While we were at one end of the hut, drinking* brandy and 
water, seated upon our saddles, and lighted by a brown tallow 
candle which was stuck into a bottle, and which was not three 
yards from a hide filled with gunpowder, the few miners we had 
seen at work had been relieved by others who were to work 
through the night. They came into the hut, and, without taking 
the least notice of us, prepared their supper, which was a very 
simple operation. The men took their candles out of the cloven 
sticks, and in the cleft they put a piece of dried beef ; this they 
warmed for a few seconds over the embers which were burning 
on the ground, and they then ate it, and afterwards drank somfe 
melted snow-water out of a cow’s-horn. 

Their meal being over, they then enjoyed the only blessing 
fortune had allotted to them, which was rest from their labour. 
They said nothing to * each other ; but as they sat upon the 
sheepskin which was the only bed they had, some fixed their 
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eyes upon the emberv while others seemed to ruminate upon 
other objects. 

I gave them what brandy I had, and asked them if they had 
no spirits, to which they gave me the usual answer, that miners 
are never allowed to have spirits, and with this law they seemed 
to be perfectly satisfied. 

When one contrasted their situation with the independent life 
of the Gaucho, it was surprising that they should voluntarily 
continue a life of such hardship. 
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DEPARTURE FROM SANTIAGO. 

* * • * * 

December 31 st, Santiago, midnight. — Mules arrived for us to 
recross the Cordillera to return to Buenos Aires— a large drove- 
two mules for each person — spare ones for the baggage. At one 
o’clock in the morning the mules were laden and ready — went 
across the street to the fonda, to get some breakfast, which was 
laid for us at one end of a long table — at the other end were two 
Scotchmen sitting without their coats, waistcoats, or neckcloths 
— (midsummer). 

They had been drinking in the new year — in their heads 
there was “ mair brandy than brains,” yet their hearts were still 
true to their “ auld respected mither.” The room was evidently 
moving round them — they were singing (with action) u Auld 
lang syne,” and the one that was pitted with the small-pox 
seemed to feel it as much as the other — they held out glasses to 
us, and begged us to join them — we declined — amusing contrast 
between them and the gravity of my party, drinking tea with 
their pi»tols in their belts, and prepared for a long journey — full 
chorus of Rule Britannia, then God save the King; shook hands 
with the two Scotchmen— drank half a glass of their brandy, and 
then mounting our mules — we groped along in the dark towards 
the black mountains of the Cordillera. 



RETURN TO MENDOZA. 

• * * * * 

Got to Uspallata late in the evening with two of the party ; at 
sunset the rest arrived. Mules tired— the maestro de pasta bad 
three horses, and being anxious to get on to Mendoza (ninety 
miles), three of us rode all night. We bad three times travelled 
the road, and therefore went by ourselves. About half way we 
saw a lire on the ground, and by the blaze we perceived some 
person near it — rode up to light our cigars, called several times, 
but found no one. On arriving at the hut near Villa Vicencia 
we mentioned the circumstance, and were told it was probably 
an Englishman who had passed the hut that day on foot !— that 
he had probably been afraid of us, and had concealed himself, or 
had ran away. 

Rested, and then got fresh horses at Villa Vicencia. The 
sun was most dreadfully hot. We galloped across the plain — 
forty-five miles — each at our best pace — proceeded straggling, 
like the wounded Curiatii. I got into Mendoza three hours 
before the second — he got in two hours before the third, whose 
horse was tired on the road. 

In riding along the plain I passed a dead horse, about which 
were forty or fifty condors: many of them were gorged and 
unable to fly; several were standing on the ground devouring 
the carcass — the rest hovering above it. I rude within twenty 
yards of them : one of the largest of the birds was standing with 
one foot on the ground and the other on the horse's body — dis- 
play of muscular strength as he lifted the flesh and tore off great 
pieces, sometimes shaking his head and pulling with his beak, 
and sometimes pushing with his leg. 

Got to Mendoza, and went to bed. Wakened by one of my 
party who arrived ; he told me, that $eeing the condors hovering 
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he had also ridden up to the dead horse, and that as one of these 
enormous birds flew about fifty yards off, and was .unable to go 
any farther, he rode up to him, and then, jumping off his horse, 
seized him by the neck. The contest was extraordinary, and the 
rencontre unexpected. No two animals can well be imagined 
less likely to meet than a Cornish miner and a condor, and few 
could have calculated, a year ago, when the one was hovering 
high above the snowy pinnacles of the Cordillera, and the other 
many fathoms beneath the surface of the ground in Cornwall, 
that they would ever meet to wrestle and “ hug” upon the wide 
desert plain of Villa Vicencia. My companion said he had 
never had such a battle in his life ; that he put his knee upon 
the* bird's breast, and tried with all his strength to twist his 
neck ; but that the condor objecting to this, struggled violently, 
and that also, as several others were flying over his head, he 
expected they would attack him. He said, that at last he suc- 
ceeded in killing his antagonist, and with great pride he showed 
me the large feathers from his wings ; but when the third horse* 
man came in, he told us that lie had found the condor in the path, 
but not quite dead. 

* The manner in which the Gauchos catch these birds is to kill a horse 
aud skin him ; and they say that, although not a condor is to be seen, the 
smell instantly attracts them. When I was at one of the mines in Chili, I 
idly mentioned to a person that I should like to have a condor: some days 
afterwards a Gaucho arrived at Santiago from this person with three large 
ones. They had all Iwen caught in this manner, ana had been hung over a 
horse ; two had died of galloping, but the other was alive. I cave the Gaucho 
a dollar, who immediately loft me to consider what I could do with three 
such enormous* birds. 
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In the evening some of the miners strolled about with their guns, 
and procured us a supper of roasted parrots. We found these birds 
in great numbers from the Atlantic to the Pacific, living together 
in flocks. They are seldom silent, and when they assemble on 
trees, they bend down their heads, flap their wings with a sort 
of thrilling motion, and with no one to call them to order, they 
all, young and old, chatter at once with more good humour than 
harmony. The plumage of their breasts is always of the most 
gaudy and brilliant description, but their backs are invariably of 
the colour of the country they inhabit. In the region of wood, 
the bark of which is generally green) and bright yellow, they 
are of those hues — in the plain of grass, their backs are a mixture 
of brown and green, and they so resemble the surface of the 
country, that, as they skim over it, it is as difficult to trace them 
as the partridge when flying over ploughed land ; but as soon as 
they get close to a person riding, they suddenly give a wild 
scream, in one second they all turn, and when the sun suddenly 
shines on their gaudy bosoms, the flash is extraordinary and 
.beautiful. 

* * * * * 

I waited some time at the post-hut, talking with the old ladv, 
who was always very kind and glad to see me. ami was also ex- 
tremely clever and entertaining : I then mounted my horse, and, 
after galloping nearly an hour, overtook the coach just as it had 
reached the banks of the river DesagUadero, which was unusually 
deep and rapid. There was nothing but a small bark, but we 
lost no time in filling it with the luggage, and then made pre- 
parations for dragging the carriage through the river. As there 
was not room in the boat for all the party/I took off my clothes, 
and throwing them into theboat v iiod a silk taipdkerehi^ round 
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jny neck, and put my watch there to keep it dry. I had my 
pistols in my right hand, and I then rode into the river. The 
horse was instantly out of his depth, but he swam over very 
well. Just as I had scrambled up the bank, a man, dressed in a 
dirty-looking poncho, who lived in a hut * about a hundred yards 
off, came up and asked to be paid for the boat ; I told him I 
would settle with him as soon as the coach was over, and I asked 
him to take care of my pistols, which he accordingly took to 
his hut. 

We then set to work to get the carriage over, which was a very 
curious operation. The bank to descend to the river was much 
steeper than 45°, and it was therefore necessary to fix a peon, 
with his horse and lasso, to the back part of the carriage, to pre- 
vent its oversetting ; we had also lassos fastened as guys on each 
side. Two or three peons fixed their lassos to the end of the 
pole, and one swam across the river with a long drag-rope, to 
which eight or ten horses were affixed, to assist in dragging the 
carriage. As soon as these arrangements were made, the car- 
riage was lowered down the bank, but its weight was so great 
that it dragged after it the peon and horse fixed to retain it ; and 
while our party also were hauling at the rope, it was amusing to 
see them all dragged down the bank. As soon as the carriage 
came into the river, although the wheels and perch were unusually 
high, it was nearly filled with water. In this state the peons 
who.se lassos were fixed to the end of the pole, with all the 
horses at the drag-rope, dragged the carriage slowly along the 
bottom of the river : however, when it was about half-way across, 
it would come no farther, and the horses which were on the 
steep bank had little power to draw. The carriage remained in 
this hopeless and singular situation more than an hour, during 
which time we were occupied in altering the drag-ropes, and ar- 
ranging them more advantageously. I found the sun so burning 
hot, that several times I swam about on my horse to cool myself, 
and then galloped on the opposite side of the river, and I cannot 
express the delightful feeling of freedom and independence which 

* The miners were one morning very much amused at the sight of a man 
who was asleep on the ground near this hut. His wife had just risen, hut he 
was still snoring, with his head* resting on a bollock's skull, which had an 
enormoulpair of horns. 
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one enjoys in galloping without clothes on a horse without a, 
saddle. 

When the horses and peons were ready, they all started 
together, and at last the carriage began to move ; and the peons 
then spurring, flogging, and cheering their horses, it was dragged 
up the bank. 

While they were putting the luggage into the wet carriage, I 
dressed myself, and then rode up to the hut to pay the man for 
his boat. He demanded twelve dollars, which I knew was r too 
much, and I therefore refused to give it. In a moment, he was 
in a violent passion ; he addressed himself sometimes to me, and 
sometimes to some Gauchos who were sitting drinking: and 
he was approaching me with menacing gestures, when I took my 
pistols off his table, 'and before I placed them in my belt, I 
pushed the muzzle of one of them against his front tooth, and told 
him very quietly, that I would give him what was proper, but 
that if he demanded more, I would only pay him with that pistol. 
In an instant, the man desired one of the Gauchos to saddle 
him a horse, in order to ride to the Governor of San Luis, who 
he said was a relation of his, and he then told me that he was 
himself a judge. I laughed at him, and telling him that he was 
a bad judge in his own cause, I left him and rode after the 
coach. * 

In about half an hour the fellow overtook me, and, without 
speaking, he galloped by me. He was dre>sed in his judicial 
robes ; that is, he had on a coarse blue jacket, with scarlet niffs 
and collar, and a long sabre. I now continued my course for 
the remainder of this post, which is fifty-one mill's, changing my 
horse when I overtook the droves of loose horses which preceded 
the carriage. 

This stage is really one of the most singular examples of 
South American travelling which T have witnessed. We started 
with seventy horses, which were driven before us at a gallop. 
These horses were all loose ; and the country hot sand, covered 
with trees and brushwood. The trees arc principally the Algar- 
roba ; they were about the size and shape of apple-trees, and 
were sufficiently high to hide the horses. This drove of wild 
loose animals was driven by a man and a boy \ and it was quite 
surprising, as I galloped along the road, to see these’ fellows 
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constantly starting across the path before me in close pursuit of 
the horses, which M ere never to be seen in the road. In the 
plains of grass it is even wonderful to see how the troops of 
horses are driven on, but in a wood it is much more astonishing ; 
and it is a beautiful display of horsemanship to see the Gauchos 
galloping at full speed among the trees, sometimes hanging over 
one side of their horse, and sometimes crouching upon his neck 
to avoid the branches of the trees. The carriage road is a space 
cleared of large trees, but it is often covered with bushes, which 
bend under the carriage in a most extraordinary manner. 

I arrived at the post some hours before the carriage, and had 
supper ready by the time it arrived. This post is only one 
stage from San Luis; the postmaster is the brother of the 
governor of the province, and he was at San Luis when I 
arrived there, but his capataz asked me, with great seriousness 
of countenance, whether l was the person who had galloped 
after the judge at the Desaguadero, in order to shoot him. He 
told me that the said Juez had just passed, and taken a fresh 
horse to get to San Luis before I arrived there. We slept that 
night at the post, or rather on the ground before it; and it was 
curious, in the morning, to see the different groups of people, 
who had a ho slept there, dressing themselves; — men, women, 
and children, were all sitting up as if just risen from the grave 
— some were scratching themselves, some were rubbing their 
eyes, some putting on their hide sandals; — the hens were peck* 
ing about fheni, particularly round the table at which we had 
supped, — the great dogs, who had also just awakened, were 
walking \ cry slowly with their tails between their legs towards 
tlieeorr.il, where there is always a' supply of food for them. 
The infants each upon a laml/s skin, were still sleeping on the 
ground, without a pillow, covered only with a piece of dirty 
blanket, and sometimes the hens would perch upon them. As 
soon as the horses were (‘aught we set off, and I galloped into 
San 1 Luis, ;m( f then* an hour before the carriage. I found 
the pn<t as usual ; there was nothing to be had — no fruit, though 
in the middle of summer, and no milk. The people of the post- 
house told me that the Juez had arrived there last night, and it 
appeared, that his story had been much inflamed by his gallop. 
As soon as the carriage arrived, the Juez and an ordonAnw* nr 
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horse-soldier, came up to the post and told me that I was to come 
immediately to the governor. I was dressed in a white linen jacket, 
which was really too dirty to go in, so I resolved to put on a coat. 
On opening my portmanteau, out came a quantity of water, and I 
found that it had been filled in passing the Desaguadero— my 
coat was consequently dripping wet ; however, I put it ort, and 
as I knew the way, I galloped towards the barracks followed by 
the Juez and the Ordenanza. I found the square filled by a set 
of most wretched-looking persons, who had been collected to be 
sent to Buenos Aires, to fight against the Brazilians. There were 
about three hundred of them, and the night before, they had 
endeavoured to gain their liberty, aud had tried to overpower 
their guard. They were covered w ith old ponchos, but had very 
little on besides ; they seemed to have been badly fed, and were 
altogether the wildest-looking recruits I ever beheld. 

The governor was standing in the middle of the square, sur- 
rounded by a number of officers, and I dismounted ami walked 
up to him. He began, very hastily, by felling me the Juez’s 
story ; however, I asked him if he would allow me to tell mine. 
I told him that it was so much my duty to respect goxornors 
and governments, that if I had known the man who wu* bcfoie 
us had been in his employment, I would have respected him, 
though his conduct did not deserve it ; but that instead of w ear- 
ing the clothes he now had on, he was dressed in a dim poncho 
— w^as drinking aguardiente with the Gauehos, and that I had 
therefore no idea he Was a Judge ! I explained the circum- 
stances, and the governor then told the man t hat he had asked 
too much, and that I was to pay him three dollars h>s than lit* 
had demanded. The governor offered, very obligiuuly, to lend 
ine the money, as I had no change; he paid the man, who had 
not a word to say, and who had his ride, one himdml and eighty 
miles, for nothing. I then went into the governor’s room, and 
mentioned to him that our carriage wanted a trifling repair, but 
that the blacksmith had told ine he could not work at it without 
permission from him, as he was employed in making chains to 
take the three hundred recruits down to Buenos Aires. The 
governor very politely sent for the smith, and desired him to 
work for me for three hours; after which I made my bow and 
then galloped to the post. 
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While the smith was repairing the carriage, I looked again 
a$ the town of San Luis. Each house has a large garden, in 
^rhich there is nothing but what they cannot prevent from grow- 
ings such as fig-trees, vines, peach-trees. The walls of their 
gardens are often towards the streets, which gives the place so 
little the appearance of a town, that the first time I came to 
San Luis I actually asked a man how far I was from El 
Pueblo ; to which he replied, that I was in it. From twelve to 
four or five every day, the whole population of the town is 
asleep, and when the people awake they have no other idea 
than that of satisfying their hunger, by eating the old dish, 
carne de vaca (beef). Far from having any luxuries, they have 
not even what we term common necessaries ; and it seems in- 
credible that there should be no individual in the whole town, 
or indeed the province, who even professes to know any thing 
of medicine or surgery ; and that there is no shop at which one 
can purchase the simplest medicines. If a person is ill, he dies 
or recovers as it may happen, but lie has no earthly assistance. 
If he dislocates or breaks a boue, his friends may regret the 
accident, but he lias no help. The Gaucho, who lives in his 
little hut on the Pampas, must necessarily be without medical 
assistance, and it is interesting to see his young family living so 
completely under the sole protection of Providence ; but for the 
capital of a province to continue in such a state, shows an indo- 
lence which its peculiar situation can only excuse. 

The pc »<t -house of San Luis is also in a state which w r ould 
scarcely be credited. It is in nothing better than the post-huts 
of the Pampas; it has no window, the door cannot be shut, and 
it is more filthy than can well be described. It was late before 
the carriage was ready ; however, as I was anxious it should 
get on, it started with three changes of horses, about au hour 
before .'•unset, to go to the next post, which is thirty-six miles. 
I rode by a different path, and it was settled that we should all 
get on by moonlight ; however, as soon as the sun set the wea- 
ther began to look wild, and it became very cloudy and dark. 
I continued to gallop until I could not see my hand before me, 
and as I knew there, were many holes and biscacheros, we then 
slackened to an amSting canter. , It is really very nervous, dis- 
agreeable work evefc tp eanter over a strange eonntrv «Ui i* 
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quite dark ; however, I was anxious if possible to reach the post, 
as it was the nearest hut I could get to. I was cantering along, 
expecting every moment to tumble head over heels, when my 
horse suddenly struck his chest against the back of the (J audio’s 
horse, which was standing still. As soon as I found out what 
it was, 1 spoke to the man, but I received no answer ; I then 
called out, when he told me, from some distance, that he was 
feeling with his hands for the path, — that he could not find it, — 
and that there were so many holes that, as we had h»>t ourselves, 
it would be dangerous to proceed. 1 accordingly dismounted, 
and, unsaddling my horse, I had instantly my bed ready. I 
could see nothing ; but the Gaucho and I made our beds side 
by side, and as soon as we lay down he tied the horses’ bi idles 
round his own neck, and was asleep in a moment. 

The country we were in was much infested by salteadores 
(robbers), but as I was always well armed I felt quite secure, 
and in a short time I was also asleep. About midnight 1 was 
awakened by the rolling of thunder, and, sitting up, I saw by 
the occasional flashes of lightning that I was lying on brow n 
that there were, here and there a few shrubs. 
St^elarge heavy drops of rain began now to fall, and I made 
^'ntyinihd that we were to have a drenching shower ; how ever, 
ft was useless to move, for I did not know where to go, so I 
took the usual precaution, which is, to place the skin which, in 
dry weather, one lies on, over my head, and I then went to sleep. 
Before the day began to dawn I was awakened by the Gaucho, 
who told me the horses were lost. I desired him very sulkily 
to go and look for them, and, with my head under the skin, I 
again dropped off to sleep. I was awakened by the heat of the 
sun, and jumping up found that it was above the horizon, ami 
tli&fc it was late. I looked earnestly around me. but, except a 
few shrubs, there was nothing but “ the wind blowing and the 
grass growing,” — in every direction was a vast exjianse of plain. 
: S^Bcgari to think that the man had returned to »Sau JLuis* and I 
leaH/ Mmtknow wh&t I should do. The sort was oppressively 
hot, 'and t was standing in m$A o. or 

saddle, which W formed my bed, distant 

note, of a Spanish sone betrind me, *®4m4‘.tj»w,foe 

Gaucho galloping t owwde me, and bwH 
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In a few moments he came up : my horse was, of course, without 
a bridle ; the fellow had played me the old trick of hiding it, 
and declaring it was lost. However, I was glad to get my horse 
upon any terms, and I cut a piece of hide, which served to guide 
him, and we then galloped towards the post, from which we 
were distant about thirteen miles. 

I there got some breakfast, while they were catching another 
horse for me. They had neither bread nor milk, but I got some 
water, a couple of eggs, and an old woman warmed some charque 
for ine over the embers. I was surrounded by several women 
and girls, all three-quarters naked, who asked me if I could give 
them mat<» or sugar, u por remedio ? 99 As soon as my horse was 
saddled, J purchased the bridle of the Gaucho who had stolen 
mine, and then galloped on. The country, which from Mendoza 
is covered with wood, now changes to the long brown and yellow 
grass, winch, excepting a few straggling trees, is the sole produce 
of the remainder of the province of San Luis, and of the two fol- 
lowing provinces of Cordova and Santa F& In the whole of this 
immense region there is not a weed to be seen. .The coarse grass 
is its sole produce ; and in the summer, yrhen ijtjta high, it is 
beautiful to see the riteet tirhidh Aft win# has in p^btngoyer 
wild expanse of waving grass : the shades between the brown and 
yellow are beautiful— thesoene is placid beyond description— no 
habitation and no human being is to be seen, unless occasionally 
the wild and picturesque outline of the Gaucho on the horizon 
— his scarlet poncho streaming horizontally behind him, his 
balls dying round his head, and as he bends forward towards his 
prev, his horse straining every nerve : before him is the ostrich 
ho is pursuing, the distance between them gradually diminishing 
— his neck stretched out, and striding over the ground in the 
most magnificent style — but the latter is soon lost in the dis- 
tance, and the G audio's horse is also often below the 
horizon, while his head shows that the chase is not yet decided. 
This pursuit is really attended with considerable danger, for the 
ground is always undermined by the breaches, and the Gauche 
often falls at full speed : if he breahs a Umb, his horse probably 
gallops away, and there he 1$ lelfc ih the long grass, until one of 
his comrades or ohithreb come to his assistance » but if they are 
, Ujwa o ejgi fel haf oo^tiiBg l,ft but to look up 
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to Heaven, and, while he lives, drive from his bed the wild 
eagles, who are always ready to attack an/ Allen anitfflj. The 
country has no striking features, but it possesses, Hke$ll the 
works of nature, ten thousand beauties. It has also the gmcpifl 
and magnificence of space, and I found that the oftenerl 
crossed it the more charms I discovered in it. ’ ' 

On approaching the Huts, it is interesting to see the little 
Gauchos, who, brought up without wants, and taught to consider 
the heaven over their heads as a canopy under which they may 
all sleep, literally climb up the tails of the horses which they are 
unable otherwise to mount, and then sport and gallop after each 
other, while their father's stirrups are dangling below their naked 
feet. In the foreground of nature, there is perhaps no figure so 
beautiftil as that of a child who rides well, and the picturesque 
dress of the little Gaucho adds very much to his appearance. I 
have often admired these children as they have been sent with 
me from one post to another. Although the shape of their body 
Is concealed by the poncho, yet the manner in which it partakes 
of the motion of the horse is particularly elegant. It is interest- 
ing, too, to see the heedless, careless way in which the little 
chubby-faced creatures ride, and how thoughtlessly they drive 
their horses among biscacheros, which would break in with the 
weight of a man . 

When I got to El Morro I resolved to wait there for the car- 
riage, for I had the. keys of riiy portmanteau, and both I and my 
party wanted money. El Morro consists of a few mud huts, as 
usual, without windows ; and as I stood at the door of the post- 
room, no human being was to be seen, except occasionally a woman 
with her hand or poncho shading off the sun from her head as 
she crossed the broad irregular street which divided the huts from 
each other : here and there a horse was seen tied to the outside 
of a hut, and a little tame ostrich was before the door running 
after flies : the atmosphere was quivering with the heat, and re- 
sounding with the shrill cry of millions of dies and locusts en- 
joying the sun. There were no trees to be seen, and neither fruit 
nor flowers 1 6 be had. I went to the woman df the pfrst to ask 
what she had got to eat: Nadft (nothing), ' JEN^fior/^ alfria 'repl i«l . 

I asked for several thing* whiehV^^see^a|b¥^ a small 
congregation of huts; i; thought Jbeeq pro^ed, but 
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I received the usual answer, “ No hay, 9 - and I was obliged to 
send out fb r a live sheep. I then took a siesta, and it was late 
in the, evening before the carriage and the party arrived . They 
ha^jtOpped at a hut a few leagues from San Luis, and had after- 
wardibroken the pole of the carriage, which had delayed them 
several hours. After supper I thought that the weather looked 
very wild, and I therefore got into the four-wheeled carriage to 
sleep, and one of the party was close to me in the two-wheeled 
one; The nine peons were scattered about the ground. The 
surveyor and the assayer slept under the carriage, and the rest on 
the ground in different places. About midnight we were 
awakened by a most sudden and violent whirlwind, which blew 
several of the party’s clothes away, and they were afterwards found 
in the river. There was so much dust that we could scarcely 
breathe, and all was utter darkness until the lightning suddenly 
flashed over our heads ; the thunder was unusually loud, and 
down came a deluge of rain. The wind, which was what is 
termed a Pampero, was now a dreadful hurricane, and I expected 
every moment that it would overturn the carriage. I sat up and 
looked around me, and in my life I never saw so much of the 
sublime and of the ridiculous mixed together. While the ele- 
ments were raging, and the thunder was cracking and roaring 
immediately above us, the lightning would for an instant change 
the darkness to the light of day. In these flashes I saw our party, 
who were all hallooing one to another, in the most ludicrous 
situations. Some were lying on the ground afraid to sit up, and 
holding their ponchos and clothes, which were trying to escape 
from them— some who had lost their clothes were running half- 
naked towards the post-room— others had lo^t their way, and 
were standing against a dead wall, not knowing where to go. 

A French Colonel, who had travelled in the carriage from Men- 
do/a, was lying on a stretcher made of a bullock’s hide, grasping 
his clothes, which were now wet through, and vociferating at his 
cowardly servant, who, instead of assisting him, was standing 
about ten yards from him crossiug himself. In vain did he call 
him in Spanish every sort of “animal the fellow, who had been 
approaching his master, was riveted to the ground by the unex- 
pected s^undof the church-bell, vvhich, from the violence of the 

$8* . .The rain beat so 
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violently into the twtHwheeled mufriage, and it shook so terribly, 
that lts ipmate couIcHbear it no longer, and in his shirt he ran 
through the rain. At last they all got into the post-toOn^ and 
as I looked out of the window of the carriage, I saw them ail 
crowded together peeping over each other’s heads at the door* 

In the morning they found wjiat they had lost, and the peons 
and the whole party looked very uncomfortable. Many of the 
peons had lain on the ground the whole time, and they were of 
oourse covered with the mud. which had been formed by the dust 
and rain. The peons and the people told us they had never seen 
such a storm and pampero before in their lives. 

The carriage Was late in starting, and the sun was already up, 
when the French Colonel and I agreed to pay a visit to the priest. 
He was dressed in a dirty white serge gown, tied round his body 
with a rope to whip himself with ; he was not more than four 
feet and a half high, and yet weighed more than any of our party ; 
his neck was as thick as a bullock’s, and he had not been shaved 
for several days. In his room, which had no window, were two 
or three old books, covered with dust, and a little crucifix affixed 
to the wall. I asked him if it was he who had tolled the bell 
during the Pampero ; he said, Oh, no ! that he had ridden a 
number of leagues the day before, and had slept so souud that he 
had not heard it, and only just been informed of it. 

On account of the party’s clothes being so wet, we lost a great 
deal of time, and it was seven o’clock before we started- 
The two carnages went by the road, but the post-master told a 
little Gaucho to take me by a nearer cut. 1 followed this little 
child, who was not more than eight years old, for many leagues. 
He rode like the wind, and amused me extremely by a number of 
very entertaining stories which he told me. At last it began to 
rain, and the little boy said, “ Quien sabe,” if ever be should find 
out the post, for that he had never before come that way. 1 1 
was no use stopping, and as I galloped along, I made the child 
repeat to me the directions which the post master had given to 
him, but I could make nothing at all of them. One would have 
thought, by the child’s description, that it was a mountainous 
country we were crossing, for he talked Of hills and valleys which 
I could not see; but the Gauehos do divhk'$l>i»ir into ups 
and downs, which, noons can dkti 
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last the child exclaimed, that he could see a “ Christiano ” driv- 
ing some horses, and when we came to this? man he told u s where 
the post was. 

I found the horses at the post in the cornU, and the post-master, 
whose house I had several times slept at, gave me a horse with a 
galope largo (a long gallop), an<fa very handsome G&udfco as a 
guide. I had a long conversation with this man as I galloped 
along, and I found him a very noble-minded fellow. He was 
very desirous to hear about the troops which the government of 
Mendoza had sent to reinstate the governor of San Juan, who had 
just been deposed by a revolution. The Gaucho was very indig- 
nant at this interference ; and as we rode along, he explained to 
me with a great deal of fine action, what was evident enough, 
—that the Province of San Juan was as free to elect its governor 
as the Province of Mendoza, and that Mendoza had no right to 
force upon San Juan a governor that the people did not approve 
of. We then talked of the state of San Luis * but to some ques- 
tion which I put to him, the man replied that he had never been 
at San Luis ! “ Good heavens !” said I, with an astonishment which 
I could not conceal, — “ have you never been to see San Luis ?” 
— u Never,” he replied. I asked him where he was born ; he 
told me, in the hut close to the post ; that he had never gone 
beyond the plains through which we were riding, and that he had 
never seen a town or a village. I asked him how old he was : 
“ Quien sabe,” said he. It was no use asking him any more 
questions ; so, occasionally looking at his particularly handsome 
figure and countenance, and calling to mind the manly opinions 
lie luid expressed to me on many subjects, I was thinking what 
people in England would say of a man who could neither read 
nor write, nor had ever seen three huts together, Ac. &c., when 
the Gaucho pointed to the sky, and said, “ See ! there is a lion 1° 

1 started from my reverie, and strained my eyes, but to no pur- 
pose, until he showed me at last, very high in the air, a number 
of large vultures, which were hovering without moving; and he 
told me they were there because there was a lion devouring some 
carcass, from which he had driven them away. We shortly after- 
wards came to a place where there was a little blood on the road, 
and fqr& ino stopped our horses to look at it ; I observed 

pe^^ soxiie person bed been murdered there ; the Gaucho 
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said, <ySb and pointing to soitoO footmarks which were near 
thie blood, he told me that some man had fallen, that he had bro- 
ken hi* bridle, and that , while he Was standing to mend ft^. the 
blood had evidently come from the horse's mouth . I observed 
that perhaps it was the man who was hurt, upon which the Gau~ 
cho said “ No,” and pointing to some marks a few yards before 
him on the path, he said, “ for see, the horse set off again at a 
gallop.”* 

The grass was shorter in this part of the province than it usually 
is, and it was very picturesque and curious, as we went along, to 
see bullocks’ skulls lying in different directions. The skeleton of 
the bull’s head was justly admitted by the ancients as an ornament 
in their architecture. In the Pampas it is often seen lying on 
the ground bleached by the sun, with the horns upwards, and ap- 
pearing as if the animal had just risen from his grave, and was 
moralising to the living cattle which were feeding about him. 

In consequence of what this man had told me respecting his 
birth, dec., I asked every one of the Gauchos who rode with me 
from post to post, for the next six hundred miles, the same ques- 
tions, and I found that the greater number of them had never 
seen a town, and that no one of them knew his age. When we 
came to the post, which is one of the richest possessions in the 
Pampas, I found about twenty Gauchos assembled to commence 
breaking in the young horses, an operation which was to be con- 
tinued for many days. As the carriage was many hours behind 
me, I resolved to see this, and getting a fresh horse, I rode im- 
mediately to the corril,and soon made friends with the Gauchos. 
who are always polite, and on horseback possess many estimable 
qualities, wbich*at the door of their hut they appear to he devoid 
of. The eorrdl was quite full of horses, most of which wore 
young ones, about three and four years old. The capataz, 
mounted on a strong steady horse, rode into the corrdl, and threw 
his lasso oyer the neck of a young horse, and dragged him to the 
gate. For some time he was very unwilling to leave his comrades, 

* I often amused myself by Warning from the Gauchos to decipher the 
foot-marks of the horses* and the study was very interesting. It is quite? pos- 
sible to determine from these marks, whether the horses. were loose, mounted, 
or laden with bagger; whether they Were Tiddeii by 
ones, by <^ldreM*% foreigners unacquainted with ijdte biw*wbeiW&c, 
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but the moment he was forced out of theco?rdl, his first idea was 
to gallop away ; however, the jerk of the lasso checked him in a 
manner. The peons now ran after him on foot, 
the lasso over his four legs, just above the fetlocks, 
and} ttfatbhing it, they pulled his legs from under him so suddenly 
that I really thought the foil he got had killed him. In an in- 
stant a Gaucho was seated upon his head, and with his long knife 
in a few secoflftls he cut off the whole of the home’s mane, while 
another cut the hair from the end of his tail. This, they told 
me, is a mark that the horse has been once mounted. They then 
put a piece of hide into his mouth, to serve as a bit, and a strong 
liide-halter on his head. The Gaucho who was to mount ar- 
ranged his spurs, which were unusually long and sharp, and while 
two men held the animal by his ears, he put on the saddle, which 
he girthed extremely tight ; he then caught hold -of the horse’s 
ear, and, in an instant, vaulted into the saddle ; upon which the 
man who was holding the horse by the halter, threw the end of 
it to the rider, and from that moment no one seemed to take any 
furt her notice of him. The horse instantly began to jump, in a 
manner which made it very difficult for the rider to keep his seat, 
and quite different from the kick or plunge of an English horse : 
however, the Gaucho’s spurs soon set him going, and off he gal- 
loped, doing every thing in his power to throw his rider. An- 
other horse was immediately brought from the corral, and so 
quick was the operation, that twelve Gauchos were mounted in 
in a space which, I think, hardly exceeded an hour. 

it was singular to see the different manner in which the different 
horses behaved. Some would actually scream while the Gauchos 
were girthing the saddle upon their backs ; some would instantly 
lie down and roll upon it ; while some would stand without being 
held, their legs stiff, and in unnatural directions, their necks half 
bout towards their tails, and looking so vicious and sulky, that I 
could not help thinking I would not have mounted one of them 
for any reward that could be offered me ; and they were inva- 
riably the most difficult to subdue. 

It was now curious to look round and see the Gauchos on the 
horizon in different directions, trying to bring their horses back 
to the ebrjrAl, which is the most difficult part of their work, for 
the been so scared there, that they .were un- 
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willing to return to the place* It was amusing to see the antics 
of the horses : they were jumping, and dancing in different ways, 
whiis^lhe right arms of the Gauchos were seen dogging them. 
At last they brought the horses back, apparently completely sqb* 
dued and broken in. The saddles and bridles were taken off, and 
the young horses, with their sides bleeding, immediately trotted 
towards the corrkl to join their companions, neighing one to the 
other. Another set were now dragged from the inclosure, and as 
the horses were kept out a very short time, I saw about forty of 
them mounted. As they returned to the corrkl it was interesting 
to see the great contrast which the loss of the mane and the end 
of the tail made between the horses which had commenced their 
career of servitude, and those which were still free. 

The horses of the Pampas are like the common description of 
Spanish horse, but rather stronger. They are of all colours, and 
a great number are piebald. When caught, they will always 
kick at any person who goes behind them ; and it is often with 
great difficulty that they can be bridled and saddled : however, 
they are not vicious, and when properly broken in, will allow the 
children to mount by climbing up their tails. In mounting, it 
is necessary to be very quick, and previous to dismounting it is 
proper to throw the bridle over one side of the head, as the horses 
almost always run backwards if one attempts to hold them by the 
bridle when it is over the head, as in England. 

Although I rode many thousand miles in South America, I 
was quite unable to learn how to select either a good horse or an 
easy-going one, for by their appearance I found it impossible to 
form a judgment; indeed,! generally chose for myself the worst - 
looking horses, ks I sometimes fancied that they went the best. 

When first mounted, they often begin to kick and jump, Imt 
by giving them a loose rein, and by spurring them, they will 
generally start, and when once at their gallop they go quiet. 
However, the kicking at starting is a most painful operation 
to undergo, for from hard riding the back and shoulders get so 
dreadfully stiff, that such sudden and violent motion feels as 
if it would dislocate the limbs. 

The evening closed, but the carriages did not appear. I anxi- 
ously looked on the horizon for them, until it bkt^o ^k ; I 
them*r<ta£ j^*room, and ordered one of, 
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bring me the roast-beef and soup which was prepared for the 
party. I was quite ravenous, for I had been so occupied with the 
horses,that I had forgotten I had eaten nothing since daylight. 
The woman brought me a dirty sheet four times doubled, which 
she put on the little square table, then a bottle of wine. “ Have 
you a glass?” w No hay, Senor.” “ Oh, never mind,” said I, 
putting the bottle to my mouth. The woman returned with the 
beef cut up into pieces, in a pewter dish ; it was smoking, and 
looked very nice; and she also gave me some bread. I instantly 
took out of my pocket a clasp knife and fork. She asked me if 
I wanted anything else ? “ No,” said I, putting a piece of the 

beef into my mouth ; but- as she was going out of the door, I 
called her back, and asked her to get me some salt. “ Aqui esta, 
Senor,” said the woman, apparently recollecting herself ; and 
opening her right hand, she put very quietly upon the table some 
salt which she had intended for me, and because some of it stuck 
to her hand, she scratched it off with her fingers, and seemed re- 
solved that I should have every particle of it. 

There was no candlestick, but, with the beef, a little black girl 
about seven years old, and almost naked, brought in a crooked 
brown tallow-candle, w r hich she held in her hand all the time 
1 dined. The little creature had gold ear-rings and a necklace 
of red beads. I gave her a large piece of bread, which she ate 
very slow ly, with the most perfect gravity of countenance. As 
7 was dining, I occasionally looked at her ; nothing was white 
but her eyes and the piece of bread in her mouth ; she was 
watching every mouthful I ate, and her eyes accompanied my 
fork from the pewter dish to my mouth. With her left hand 
she wa> scratching her little wholly head, but nothing moved 
except her black fingers, and she stood as still as a bronze 
statue. 

The carriage did not arrive, and as the room was full of fleas 
arid binehueas, I laid my saddle in front of the post, and slept 
there. Jt was late in the morning before one of the peons came 
to tell me that the two-wheeled carriage had broken- down in 
spite of all its repairs ; that it was in the middle of the plain, that 
the party had been obliged to ride, and put the baggage on post- 
horses, .but that they would be with me immettiately. As soon 

as thfov arrived^ thftv told me their storvi^nd aaked what, wan tt\ 
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be done with the carriage.* It was not worth more than one hun- 
dred dollars ; and it would have cost more than that sum to have 
guarded it, and to have sent a wheel to it six hundred miles from 
Buenos Aires ; so I condemned it to remain where it was, to be 
plundered of its lining by the Gauchos, and to be gazed at by the 
eagle and the gdma, — in short, I left it to its fate. 

I had been much detained by the carriage*, and I was so 
anxious to get to Buenos Aires without a moment’s delay, that I 
resolved instantly to ride on by myself. The two Cornish mining 
captains, the French assay er, and the servant of the French 
Colonel, expressed a wish to accompany me, instead of riding 
with the carriage ; so after taking from the canvas bag sufficient 
money for the distance (about six hundred miles), I left the rest 
for the coach, and once more, careless of wheels and axles, I 
galloped off with a feeling of independence which was quite 
delightful. 

We travelled sixty miles that day, not losing one moment, but 
riding at once to the corral, and unsaddling and saddling our 
own horses. The next morning the French assayer was unable 
to proceed, so he remained at the post, and we were off before 
daylight. After galloping forty-five miles, one of the Cornish 
captains said he was so jolted that he could not go on, and he 
also remained at the post to be picked up by the carriage : we 
then continued for sixteen miles, when my other companion 
knocked up, and he really was scarcely able to crawl into tin; 
post-hut, where he remained. As I was very anxious to arrive 
at Buenos Aires, and was determined to get there a> quick a s 
my strength would allow, T rode sixty t miles more that day, 
during which my horse fell twice with me, and 1 arrival at the 

* After the party had left one of the posts about on hour, ami when the} 
were twelve or thirteen miles from it, they saw a man galloping after the 
carriage, endeavouring to overtake it. They stopped, and w hen he came up, 
they found it was the master of the post-hut where they had slept. He said 
very civilly that they had forgotten to pay him for the esrgs, and that they 
therefore owed him a medio (two-pence half-penny). They paid him the 
money, neither more not less, and then galloped on, leaving* the man, appa- 
rently, perfectly satisfied. 

f These and the other distances 1 rode, are taken from the road-book and 
almanac published at Buenos Aires, and they agree with the inquiries which 
my party (in following with the carriage) made in order to determine the 
huts at which I had slept ' v ' 
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post an hour after sunset, quite exhausted. I found nothing to 
eat, because the people who live at this post were bathing, so I 
went to another part of the river, and had a most refreshing 
bathe. I then spread out my saddle on the ground, for the post- 
room was full of fleas and binchucas. The people had now 
returned from the river, and supper was preparing, when a young 
Scotch gentleman I had overtaken on the road, and who had 
ridden some stages with me, asked me to come and sing with the 
young ladies of the post, who he told me were very beautiful. 
I knew them very well, as I had passed several times, but I was 
much too tired to sing or dance : however, being fond of music, 
1 moved my saddle and poncho very near the party, and as soon 
as I had eaten some meat I again lay down, and as the delightful 
fresii air blew over my face, I dropped off to sleep just as the 
ninas were singing very prettily one of the tristes of Peru, ac- 
companied by a guitar. I had bribed the capataz to let some 
horses pass the night in the corral ; we accordingly started before 
the sun was up, and galloping the whole day till half an hour 
after sunset, we rode a hundred and twenty-three miles. The 
summer's sun has a power which, to those who have not been 
exposed to it, is inconceivable, and whenever we stopped at the 
corral to get our horses, the heat was so great that it was almost 
insupportable. However, all the time we galloped, the rapid 
motion through the air formed a refreshing breeze. The horses 
were faint from the heat, and if it had not been for the sharp 
Claudio spurs that I wore I should not have got on. The horses 
in the Pampas are always in good wind, but when the sun is hot 
and the grass burnt up they are weak ; and being accustomed 
to follow their own inclinations, as soon as they feel tired they 
want to slacken their pace, or rather to stop altogether; for, 
when mounted, they have no pace between a hand-gallop and a 
walk, and it is therefore often absolutely necessary either to spur 
them on for nearly half the post, or else to stand still, an indul- 
gence which, under a burning sun, the rider feels very little in- 
clined to grunt. As they are thus galloping along, goaded by 
the spur, it is interesting to see the groups of wild horses which 
one passes. The mares, which are never ridden in South Ame- 
rica, either by the Christian or the Indian, seem not to under- 
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stand what makes the poor horse carry his head so low, and look 
so weary. The little innocent colts come running up to meet 
him, and then start away frightened ; while the old horses, whose 
white marks on the flanks and backs betray their acquaintance 
with the spur and saddle, walk slowly away for some distance, 
and then, breaking into a trot, as they seek their safety, snort 
and look behind them, first with one eye, then with the other, 
turning their nose from right to left, and carrying their long 
tails high in the air. As soon as the poor horse reaches the post 
he is often quite exhausted ; he is as wet as if he had come out 
of a river, and his sides are often bleeding violently ; but the 
life he leads is so healthy, his constitution is so perfectly sound, 
and his food is so simple, that he never has those inflammatory 
attacks which kill so many of our pampered horses in England. 
It certainly sounds cruel to spur a horse as violently as it is 
sometimes necessary to do in the Pampas, and so in fact it is, 
yet there is something to be said in excuse for it ; if he is worn 
out and exhausted, his rider also is— he is not goaded on for an 
idle purpose, but he is carrying a man on business, and for the 
sendee of man he was created. Supposing him to be ever so 
tired, still he has his liberty when he reaches the goal, and if he 
is cunning, a very long time may elapse before he is caught again ; 
and in the meanwhile the whole country affords him food, free- 
dom,- health, and enjoymeut ; and the work he has occasionally 
performed, and the sufferings he has endured, may perhaps t cacti 
him to appreciate his liberty and the wild plains in which he was 
born. He may suffer occasionally from the spur ; but how dif- 
ferent is his life from that of the poor post-horse in England, 
whose work increases with his age, — who is daily led in blinkers 
to the collar, and who knows nothing of creation but die land 
dusty road on which he travels, and the rack and nnujcr of a 
dose-heated stable ! 

The country through which we rode this day was covcn-d with 
locusts of a very beautiful colour: they were walking along the 
road so thick that the ground was completely covered - some were 
hurrying one way and some another, but the two si ts were on 
different sides of the. road, like people in the City (of London). 
Multitude* were basking in the sun, and apparently in high enjoy- 
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ment were making a faint thrilling cry which was higher or lower 
as it proceeded either from the young or old, and as I galloped 
along the notes varied like the distant vibrations of an iEolian 
harp. At one post these locusts were in such numbers, that the 
poor woman, in despair, was sweeping them away with a broom, 
and they swarmed in crowds up my horse’s legs. A little girl 
haA given me some water, and I put my straw hat on the ground 
while I sat down to drink, and with feelings of very great pleasure 
I was looking at the mug, which was an English one, and on 
which was inscribed — 

No power on Earth, 

Can make us rue, 

If England to her- 
Self proves true — 

w hen I saw my hat literally covered with locusts biting the straw. 
As soon as I took it up, these parti-coloured creatures hopped off 
like harlequins. The number of them is quite incredible, and 
they would be a most serious enemy to any individual who should 
attempt to cultivate a solitary farm in the Pampas — although a 
# large population and general cultivation might perhaps keep them 
away. 

A\ r e arrived late ami very tired at the post, having ridden one 
hundred and twenty-three miles, and found the master, Don 

.luan , very busy, providing supper for a priest, who had just 

nrriwd in a carriage. The water was extremely bad, and I 
be^an to think I should fare badly, when the priest asked me to 
partake of his supper, which was now smoking on the table. He 
had some nood water in bottles, and we had a roasted lamb before 
us. Tim priest ate the heart, and seemed to enjoy his repast as 
much as I did. He was silent, but very kind, and occasionally 
nodded at the dish and said to me u Come bien !” (Eat well). 
After the Jamb he brought out a box of sweetmeats, and he then 
put his hand up t lie large loose sleeve of his white serge gown, 
and pulled out some cigars. 

IS ext morning at daybreak we started. The French Colonel’s 
servant, who was a Chilian Gaucho, now began to complain; and 
after riding one hundred miles 1 saw no more of him, as he and 

L 
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the Scotch gentleman who had accompanied me stopped at sunset 
at a hut where the servant was afterwards found by my party, who 
took him into the carriage. I rode on about twenty miles, and 
the next day I rode one hundred and twenty miles, and reached 
Buenos Aires about two hours after sunset. 
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A FEW GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

RESPECTING 

THE WORKING OF MINES IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


When one reflects upon the immense riches which have pro- 
ceeded from some mines, and the large sums of money which 
have been lost in others, it is evident that the inspection of a 
mine, with 3. view of immediately working it with a large capital, 
is in any country important and diflicult duty. There are, 
perhaps, few subjects which require more deliberate and dis- 
passionate consideration; for to be too sanguine, or to be too 
timid, are faults which it is easy to commit. In the former 
ciise, one builds upon hopes which are never to be realized ; in 
the latter, one loses a prize which energy and enterprise might 
have secured ; and the passions of the mind are never more eager 
to mislead the judgment than when the object to be considered 
is the acquisition of what are termed the ce precious metals/' 

Hut if this is the ease in civilized countries, where experience 
lia< recorded many valuable data, where the lode to be inspected 
may he compared with those which are flourishing and with 
those which have failed, where operations may be commenced 
with a cautious step, where the windlass may be succeeded by 
the whims, and the whims by the steam-engine, how much more 
diflicult is the task when the lode is in a foreign country, desti- 
tute* of resources, experience, and population, and when as a 
stranger one is led over a series of wild, barren mountains, to a 
desert spot, at once to determine whether the mine is to be ac- 
cepted or not. As this has been my situation, I will venture 
to make* a few imperfect observations on the subject. 

whiph flrnws the attention to a lode (which is 
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a ramified crack or fissure, in which ores, with other substances, 
ij its positive ^L^^o^.contents, and this value 
v : teen /estimated WEngl&nd ssflaoJjr from the inspect 
'tion-^d assay of a pfeje pf tHe oreV bur of course thft judg- 
%48>t is altogether erroneous, for" a hu*g§ lode of a tticmiitte 
aasaymay be more valuable than a small lode of rich pres or 
assay s and an extraordinary, rich lode may be too small to be 
worth uk, expense of working, while a very large poor lode may 
be worked with profit. 

But besides these observations, the physical character of the 
lode must be considered ; for the fissure Is seldom filled with ore 
—it contains also quartz, mundic,* &c. &c., and is occasionally 
a strong box which contains no riches at all. 

It is therefore evident, that besides the size of the lode, and 
the assay, the average quantity of ore it contains is also to be 
considered ; because a large lode, with an occasional bunch (as 
it is termed) of rich ores may not be so worthy of working as a 
smaller lode with a number of bunches of jjoorer ores. There 
is also another material question, — whether the lode is getting 
richer or poorer as it dips ? For a large lode, with rich assay 
and frequent bunches, but diminishing in value, may be cal- 
culated at less value than a smaller lode with poorer assay, less 
frequent bunches, but increasing in value. 

There are many other considerations ; but the above, perhaps, 
will satisfy those who have not reflected on the subject, that the 
abstract value of a lode in America can in no way be determined 
by the assay of a piece of ore in England , particularly when 
it ip known that specimens of ores are often sent from South 
America as samples of lodes from w hich they never were ex- 
tracted. However, upon the spot a calculation may be made of 
the probable produce of the mine ; and in Cornwall, where the 
expenses of the mine are known and certain, it is on this calcu- 
lation that almost all the speculation of the enterprise depends. 
For the riches of lodes being subject to sudden variations, they 
may increase or diminish in a surprising degree ; still the calcula- 
tion rests in Cornwall upon as fair a basis as those which are 
made on the duration of human life, or the insurance of ships, 
&c. &c But in South America the case is widely different 3 for 

* The Cornish tern for sulphurets of arsenic, iron;. Ac. 
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besides the value of the produce of the mine, it is necessary to 
calculate what will be the probable expense of working it, in 
order to weigh or compare the one Mdtb the other ; and the 
absolute necessity of tffojwhich is always done in mining, fhrm- 
iogt* and other speculations in IfogUxiB,!*^ 
iii the provinces of Bio de la Plata; fer as ormhererides over 
many hundred miles of rich land, which is unowned, and almost 
unknown, one cannot but reflect,, that while, from want of popula- 
tion, industry, dc., such riches are lying on the surface unvalued, 
considerable difliculties would necessarily oppose the extraction 
of wealth from the bowels of the earth by labour and machinery ; 
and these difliculties, in many parts of the provinces, would be 
so great, that it might satisfactorily be proved that the silver 
extracted from such mines would scarcely be worth its weight 
in ifon by the time it reached England ; while the iron which 
was sent from England woukl: cost nearly its weight in silver 
bv the time it reached the mine. 


The following is a rough memorandum of some of the diffi- 
culties, physical, moral, and political, yfiich would probably 
obstruct the working of mines in the provinces of Rio de la 
Plata by an English association. 

PHYSICAL. 

1. The* great distances which separate the mines from their 
supplies of men, tools, materials, provisions, &c., and which 
separate* one mine from another; badness of the roads ; danger 
in passing the ladcros; torrents and rivers without bridges, and 
often impassable ; the locality of the mines, which are generally 
situated among lofty and barren mountains, without resources or 
supplies ; — the above would require expensive disbursements, and 
would often cause a great loss of time, which, in mercantile 
operations, is a loss of money. 

* No one would venture to say how much an unknown estate ife worth per 
acre, merely from an inspection of a box of earth ; because the object of * 
forming being to make the receipts exceed the expenditure, it may happen 
(from jts particular situation for manure, markets, &c.) that bad land is 
worth more per acre than good laud* 




2. Tie dryness of the ctti&te, which affords ttb^&ter for 
machinery or for washing the ores $ but little even *to drink ; 
the mine itself dry, or nearly so. In consequence of the above, 
machinery is inapplicable, and the mines are better adapted to 
the limited exertions of a few people than to the extensive opera- 
tions of an English association. 

3. Heat of the climate ; its effects on Europeans. 

4. The desolate and unprotected plains between the mines and 
the port at which their produce would be shipped ; the distance 
being, upon an average, more than a thousand miles of land- 
carriage. 

5. The poverty of the lodes, when compared with those of 
Mexico, Peru, or Potosi. 


MORAL, 

The want of population — its effects. The general want of 
education, and consequently the narrovy and interested views of 
the natives. — The richer class of people in the provinces unac- 
customed to business. — The poorer class unwilling to work. — 
Both perfectly destitute of the idea of a contract, of punctuality, 
or of the value of time. — Among a few people, the impossibility 
of obtaining open competition, or of preventing the monopoly 
of every article required, or the combination which would raise 
its price “ad libitum.** The wild, plundering habits of the 
Gauchos — the ready absolution of the priests — the insufficiency 
of the laws. 

The want of experience, &c. in the Commissioner who has 
charge of the association. — The character, constitution, habits, 
and expensive wants of the English and European workman, 
ill adapted to the country. — The experience they have gained 
in Cornish copper-mines inapplicable to the extraction of silver 
ores in South America. (See Memorandum A.) Europeans, 
overcome by the climate, become indolent from possessing large 
independent salaries in a country where wine and spirits are 
cheap. Women of the country — their characters. — Impossi- 
bility of the distant mines being frequently inspected ; conse- 
quently, the necessity of placing confidence, and of trusting gold 
and silver to individuals, many of whom in Englaud would not 



of suffitifcjgt vocation for so difficult a situ* 
that many would endeavour to perform their 
duty* but the certainty that one leak, whether from inattention 
or otherwise, would affect the interests of the whole. 

POLITICAL. 

Important reasons why mines in South America, which for- 
merly were worked w ith profit, would now ruin either Europeans 
or natives who should attempt to work them. (See Memoran- 
dum B.) 

The instability and insufficiency of the national government 
of the United Provinces. — The provincial governments — their 
sudden revolutions. — The jealousy which exists between the 
Provinces and Buenos Aires. — In spite of decrees or contracts, 
the governments would not allow large profits to go out of their 
provinces, or even to pass through them, without contribution. 
—Individuals, urged by the priests, would overturn the Governor 
— his acts ami contracts fall with him.— The junta could volun- 
tarily retire-' their responsibility has then vanished — no remedy, 
and no appeal. 


“““ "w ry?" 
ation. Probability 
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Memorandum ( A ). 

Those who propose to work a mine in Cornwall have the follow- 
ing advantages over those who propose with the same people 

to work a mine in South America : — 

1. In Cornwall, previous to commencing operations, they may 
inspect the mine themselves, and call any number of practical 
men to assist them. — In South America they cannot do this, but 
must commit this important duty to one or more individuals. 

2. In Cornwall the lode is in a country whose climate is 
favourable to great bodily exertion, and the general character 
of which is industry ; but in South America the climate ami 
excessive heat are unfavourable to great bodily exertion, and the 
general character of the country is indolence. 

3. In Cornwall the miners are subjected to a code of lmxt 
admirable local regulations, which encourage competition and 
industry, and leave the idle to starve: — in South America, the 
miners are away from the force of all these regulations, and a 
high, fixed salary, with cheap wines and provi>ion<, discourage 
competition and labour. 

4. In Cornwall, although the miners have no dvnn, no 

schools, no books, yet, from long practice and ex peri* m « *. tJj< \ 
most perfectly understand the geological con>tnic:I*.n ..f' ilw 
country, the particular nature of the ores th**y and tin* 

difficulties which they are likely to meet with In ^mdi Ame- 
rica, the geological construction of the And*"., and the moun- 
tains in which the mines are situated, K unknown to the Cornish 
miner — he is unacquainted with the ores he is to seek. The 
muriates, carbonates, pacos, Colorado*!, and other mm-re>plcfj.lent 
ores, are by him so unnoticed, and unvalued, that the native miner 
has actually to point out to him the riches of the mine he ha'. 

, come to improve.* 

* There exists in England a natural feeling of confidence in the exertions 
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5. In Cornwall the greatest difficulties are the subterraneous 
streams, which, in a humid climate and a fiat country, so in * 
fluence the plan of operations, that the art of mining in Cornwall 
is the art of draining, not on a general principle, but adapted to 
the geology of the country . — In South America, as it. never 
rains at Uspallata, and seldom rains in Chili, and as the winter 
showers, instead of sinking into the earth , rush down the pre- 
cipitous sides of the mountains in which the lodes are situated, 
thefe is but little water $ and therefore the Cornish plan of ope- 
rations, and, consequently, the experience which the Cornish 
miner has gained, is inapplicable, for the difficulties which he 
has learnt to overcome do not exist ; while others oppose him 
which he has never been accustomed to meet. 

6. In Cornwall, to drain the mines, steam-engines can be 
procured at a short notice, and if, for any particular object, a 
large body of inen are required for a few days, they can always 
be had ; also whatever tools, wood, iron, rope, &c. may be re- 
quired. can be obtained with a facility and punctuality known 
only in England. — In South America, from the absence of water, 
the overpowering force of steam is unnecessary, inapplicable, and 
its great advantage is unattainable. In case of unforeseen diffi- 
culties requiring for a few days the assistance of a large body of 
e\tm labourers, it would be absolutely impossible to obtain them. 
Tools, iron, and materials could only be procured with the 
greatest possible difficulty. In many situations it would be ne- 
cessity t*» **etid several hundred miles for materials: the pur- 
chaser would be assailed by every endeavour and combination to 
defitiud : they would be delivered at a great expense of time and 

*»f English workmen, hut l am afraid this expectation will not be realized in 
South -America. 

The Comihli miner is, I believe, one of the best-regulated workmen in 
England, but. like all well regulated workmen, his attention has been directed 
to a particular object, and in proportion as he is intelligent upon that point 
lie is ignorant of all others. 

b) a division of labour, which is now so well understood in England, we 
have goldsmiths, silversmiths, tinsmiths, coppersmiths, whitesmiths, and 
blacksmiths, who are all ignorant of each other’s trades ; and if this is the 
case, wh\ should a man whose life has been spent in working copper-ores be 
supposed able to search in any country for silver-ores? There is certainly 
a much greater difference and variety between the Ores than there is be- 
tween the metals. 
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money ; and, in a. country in which contracts are not understood, 
and time is of no value, there would be the most serious delays 
and disappointments. 

7. In Cornwall the expenses of the mine are known. The 
customary wages of the captains of the mines, the pay of the 
miners, who all. work by tribute,* or by tut-work, are accurately 
calculated ; the price of tools, iron, wood, rope, and all ma- 
terials is known, and the sale of the ores by public auction givfes 
an immediate and certain return. — In South America the ex- 
penses of each mine can never be anticipated. The wages of 
the English captains and miners are very high ; every article, 
if purchased a thousand times, would be the subject of a new 
bargain, and materials would be perhaps of double or treble cost, 
according’ to the people and the spots from which they were to 
be obtained. After the extraction and reduction of the ores, 
the processes of smelting and amalgamation, which in Cornwall 
are unknown (the Cornish ores being always smelted in Wales), 
would be required. 

8. In Cornwall, in case it should be deemed necessary to 
abandon the mine, the men can be discharged ; the engines can 
be removed ; the materials can be sold by auction, and the loss 
is only what has actually been spent on the mine. — In South 
America, in case the mine should be deserted, to the sum sunk 
in the mine is to be added the expense of the men getting to 
the spot and returning, which in many cases w ould be very great ; 
the construction of houses for officers and men, as also tho estab- 
lishments for smelting and amalgamation ; the cost of engines 
and stores, which.it would often be cheaper to abandon than to 
remove. 

9. In Cornwall the resources of a great mercantile country 

* Excepting the levels, which arc always driven by tut-work (task-work), 
the mines in Cornwall are all worked by Trihuters. These Tributers arc* 
the common miners, who take their pitches by public auction, at which they 
agree to deliver the ore fit for market for different prices, from tirf. to 1 a*. 4 d. 
in the pound, according to the nature of the ground, the ores, Ac. &c. The 
adventurers of the mine, therefore, are tolerably sure of their profit before 
the work is begun, for the Trihuters pay the smith-cost candles, powder, 
breaking, wheeling, and drawing. They pay, men for spalling and cobbing 
the large rocks, for separating the prill from the dradge, and theyaUo pay 
girls for bucking the ores, and boys for jiggffig tbem* 
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are so extensive, that public competition suppresses every sort of 
unjust combination, but among small communities of men this 
would be impossible ; and without the slightest intention to blame 
any individual, I must declare that, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, I found that Englishmen and foreigners were preparing 
to monopolise every article that could be required for mining 
purposes ; and that a large English capital, belonging some- 
times to A. and sometimes to B., was considered by a pack of 
people as a heedless, unprotected carcass, which was a fair subject 
for universal “ worry.” 
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Memorandum (B). 

Comparing the past and the present Value of the Mines in 
South America. 


On the discovery of the different countries of South America, 
the attention of the Spaniards was immediately directed towards 
the acquisition of those metals which all men are so desirous to 
obtain. Careless of the beauty of these interesting countries, 
their sole object was to reach the mines ; and hence it is that 
the history of the American mines has always been considered 
the best history of the country. As soon as information was 
obtained from the Indians of the situation of the mines, however 
remote, small settlements were formed there ; and with no other 
resources or supplies than those which nature had bestowed upon 
the country, they commenced their labours : they obtained their 
reward, and the arrival of the precious metals in Europe was 
hailed as the produce of intrepidity, industry, and science. 

The mode, however, in which these riches were first obtained 
forma one of the most guilty pages in the moral history of man ; 
and the cruelties which were exercised in tlie American mines 
s area blot, on the escutcheon of human nature which can never be 
effaced or concealed, and which is now only to be confessed with 
humility and contrition. Besides the mita, or forced labour of 
the Indians (the particular cruelty of' which Is not the present 
object to describe), the whole system was one of extortion and 
oppression.* The miners were barely sheltered from the weather ; 


* Those who formerly worked the South American mines have been ac- 
cused of ignorance* in baring brought ore and water from the mine on the 
hacks of men.' If the Indians employed had receiv 
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the use of all spirits was forbidden ; their food was coarse, and 
the weighty tools which were placed in their hands were emblems 
of the ignorance, cruelty, and avarice of their masters. 

However, there is no situation of misery or suffering to which 
the mind and body of man cannot be enured. The miner by 
degrees became accustomed to his labour and his tools $ the 
slave, toiling under his load, ceased to complain ; the cry of the 
sufferers became gradually silent, and in a short time no sound 
issued from the gloomy chamber of the mine but the occasional 
explosion of powder, the ringing blow 6f the hammer, and the 
faint whistle of the slaves, who thus informed the overseer that 
they had reached those points of the shafts at which, by law, they 
were allowed to rest. 

The mine was said to have assumed a prosperous appearance, 
and men were talking aloud of the flourishing state of the South 
American colonies, and of the inexhaustible riches of the mines, 
when the spell was gradually broken. The Revolution at last 
broke out, and, as if by magic, the miner found himself in the 
plain surrounded by his countrymen, inarching forward in sup- 
port of liberty, and lending his arm to exterminate from la 
Patria the oppressors who were now trembling before them. 

All the poor mines in South America from this moment were 
deserted, and the country was for many years in a state of war- 
fare which it is not necessary to describe ; but as soon as the 
victory was gained, and independence gradually established, one 
of the first acts to which many people had recourse was the 
working of the deserted mines, from which they naturally ex- 
pected again to obtain wealth. Several of the miners had been 
killed in the wars, while others, wearing the spurs and poncho 
of the Gaucho, enjoyed a life of wild and unrestrained liberty. 
There were some, however, who voluntarily returned to the 
profession in which they had been trained, and were willing 
again to embrace a life whose hardships had become habitual ; 
but the forced labour of the Indian was now wanting ; and al- 
though this system of cruelty had been long abolished in many 



Their unrecorded 


tded sufferings were beyond description ; and I have 
^questionable authority, that, with the loads on their 
toewthemsel ves feepd* lift of misery 
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parts of Sooth America, yet its existence in some places^ and the 
unjust and impolitic encouragement which the Spaniards had 
given to mining, in exclusion of every other branch of industry, 
had, up to the period of the Revolution, greatly assisted the 
working of the mines. 

Operations were, however, recommenced at almost all the old 
mines. They were all tried ; but, generally speaking, they were 
all abandoned, because they did not pay, and with little inquiry 
into the cause, the reason assigned was, the want of intelligence 
and capital ; and people,* frustrated in this object, and incapable 
of contending with the difficulties which impeded any step to- 
wards civilization in the insulated, remote, and almost imprac- 
ticable situations in which they found themselves, yielded to the 
habits of indolence in which they still exist. 

If the above rough and imperfect history of the mines of South 
America is deemed correct in its general features, it w ill account 
for a phenomenon which, in visiting several deserted mines, 1 
was for a long time totally unable to comprehend. 

In many places we found lodes worked to considerable depths, 
but the lode so small, and the assay so poor, that the constant re- 
mark of the Cornish captains who accompanied me was, “ that 
there must have been something got out of the mine w hich they 
could not see, or else it could never have paid.” Besides this, 
the country was barren, and there were often many other local 
disadvantages : still, however, it was evident to me that these 
mines, somehow or other* must have paid, or else they would 
not have been worked ; and in spite of the disadvantages which 
were before my eyes , the natural conclusion was, that if they had 
once paid, they might surely pay again. 

However, -as soon as I afterwards saw a few of the miners at 
work, the problem was solved. 

The miners who are now in Chili, though toiling in the path 
of their early days, have probably relaxed a little from the dis- 
cipline of the Spaniards ; yet the extraordinary manner in which 
they still work, or rather slave, is almost incredible. The con- 
trast between their lives and the ease and independence of the 
rest of the inhabitants of the country, naturally leads the mind 
to reflect on the sad history of the South American mines ; and 
> this history, inmyhin^^ fpjr* ftrst* 
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the impossibility which now exists of getting more miners ; and, 
secondly, for the important truths, that the American mines have 
positively fallen in value since the country has been free, be- 
cause the contents or produce of the mines are still the same, 
while the value of labour, &c. has necessarily increased ; and 
therefore that, far from being able to get a greater profit from 
these mines than was extracted by the Spaniards, it would be 
impossible now to draw from them what they formerly repaid, 
and that many of them must continue deserted, for the evident 
reason that poor mines, as well as poor land, may be made pro- 
ductive by a system of cruelty and tyranny, when under a free 
government they must lie inactive and barren. 
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CONCLUSION. 

Having now completed a very rough and defective sketch of 
the Pampas, &c., and some of the provinces of the Rio Plata, 
and of the governments and habits of the people, it is natural to 
consider how powerful this country must necessarily become, 
when, animated by a large population, enriched by the industry 
and intelligence of man, and protected by the integrity and 
power of well-constituted governments, it takes that rank in the 
civilized world which is due to its climate arid soil ; and as, in 
nature’s great system of succession, “ nations and empires rise 
and fall, flourish and decay,” it is possible that this country, 
availing itself of the experience of past ages, may become the 
theatre of nobler actions .than have hitherto been performed by 
any of the nations of the Old World, whose obscure march to- 
wards civilization was without a precedent to guide them or a 
beacon to warn them of their dangers. And far from being jea- 
lous of the superior strength and energy which this young 
country may attain, it is pleasing to anticipate the prosperity 
which may await it, and to indulge a hope that its young arm 
may maintain the dignity and the honour of human nature ; that 
it may liberate the slave, and against every threat or danger sup- 
port freedom, when the infirmities of an older mil urn may have 
rendered her incapable of the ‘task. 

But between this moral and political eminence which the 
Pampas and the provinces of Rio Plata way attain, and their 
present state, there is a distance which is evident to every one, 
though no man can calculate the time which will be requisite to 
pass it. The difficulties to be encountered must necessarily be 
great, and it is not an improper or a useless subject of specula- 
tion to consider what some of these difficulties may be. 

The great desideratum of these countries is population ; for 
tiptil there is a certain proportion of the provisions 
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of life must necessarily be easily obtained, and people will remain 
indolent until necessity drives them to exertion. The overplus 
population of the Old World will undoubtedly flow towards these 
countries, bringing with it different habits, languages, and cus- 
toms. The points at which the emigrants settle will depend 
upon the produce which they are best fitted for obtaining, and 
the governments of the different provinces must become more or 
less powerful in proportion to the success of these people. Some 
will rapidly rise, while others will be left for some time in the 
wretched state of ignorance, poverty, and inactivity in which 
they now exist ; and the laws and regulations which govern the 
one will be insufficient, inapplicable, or contrary to the interests 
of the others. As the provinces become more vigorous, it will 
probably be found that the situations of many of the present 
capitals must unavoidably be changed. For instance, the mari- 
time province of Buenos Aires already requires a harbour; and 
it is easy to foresee that when commerce establishes its residence 
at the new port, the government must follow. 

The language, religion, habits, and occupations of the different 
provinces will of course be influenced and affected by the quan- 
tity of foreign settlers, and the law's must vary with the 
exigencies which require them. The provinces, as they become 
powerful, will naturally desire to be independent ; and the pos- 
sibility of their being all governed from Buenos Aires will 
rapidly diminish. 

During these or similar events, the provinces of the Rio Plata 
must necessarily be in a troubled and unsettled state. The 
national government, thwarted in its plans, deserted sometimes 
by one province, and sometimes opposed by another, must often, 
unavoidably, act contrary to the interests of those plans it may 
have suggested ; while the provincial governments must often 
suddenly be overturned, be annihilated and remodelled, until 
prosperity has afforded to society the liberal principles of a good 
education, which, with time and experience, will at last con- 
stitute governments practically suited to the country. 

If the state of the provinces of Rio Plata has been correctly 
sketched, and if the above should be a fair statement of some of 
the probable difficulties which these provinoes will experience in 
their progress Awards civilization, are two questions to be 
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considered, which are very material to the interests of many in- 
dividuals in our country. 

1st. Is it advisable for those who are in reduced circumstances 
in England to migrate to these provinces ? 

2nd. Is it prudent for those of large capital to embark their 
money there in any permanent establishment or speculation ? 

My humble opinion on these two important questions is 
shortly as follows : — 

A poor individual, or a poor family, or a congregation of 
poor families, coming from England to these provinces, will 
instantly be relieved from that part of their sufferings which 
proceeded from absolute want of food, for they will arrive at a 
place where coarse beef is cheap. Artisans will obtain good 
wages in the town of Buenos Aires ; but as English peasants 
are not fitted to perform any part of the Gauclio’s labour, they 
will not receive from them more than their board. 

Now, at Buenos Aires, artisans will find provisions very dear ; 
and although they receive more money than in England, they will 
not be able to live there so well. The lodgings, which are always 
unfurnished, are shockingly dirty, filled with all sorts of vermin ; 
and, after all, they are extremely dear. Beef is sold in such a 
mangled state, that when the Cornish miners first arrived, they 
often returned from the butchers* carts without buying the meat, 
being unable to make up their minds to eat it. The fowls at 
Buenos Aires are also very .bad, for they feed upon raw meat ; 
occasionally I have seen them hopping out of the carcass of a 
dead horse; and we all fancied that the eggs tasted of beef. 
The pigs are also carnivorous. Raw beef is cheap, but fuel,* 
pepper, salt, bread, water, &c., are all so exorbitantly dear, that 
the meat when cooked positively becomes expensive; and everv 
article of clothing is eighty per cent, dearer than in England. 

The society of the lower class of English and Irish at Buenos 
Aires is very bad, and their eonstitut ions are evidently impaired 
by drinking, and by the heat of the climate, while their morals 
and characters are much degraded. Away from the religious 
and moral example of their own country, and out of sight of 
their own friends and relations, they rapidly sink into habits of 

* The coals wh used, come from Newcastle; B&d almost all the. 
pqj&toes fromftymouth. ' ^ 
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carelessness and dissipation, which are but too evident to those 
who come fresh from England ; and it is really too true, that all 
the British emigrants at Buenos Aires are sickly in their appear- 
ance, dirty in their dress, and disreputable iri* their behaviour. 
A poor person with a young family should therefore pause 
before he brings them into such society ; for it is surely better 
that his children, until they arrive at an age to work, should 
occasionally be in want m England, than that their constitutions 
should be impaired, and those principles ruined which induce 
every religious and honest man in England to labour with 
cheerfulness, and to return from his work with a healthy body 
and a contented mind. 

A single man may imagine that he is able to resist the effects 
of bad society ; that he would enjoy the climate and freedom of 
the country, and by attention save up a sum of money to return 
to England, — but he would find many unexpected difficulties. 

The principal one to a working man is the climate, which in 
summer is so dreadfully hot that his constitution is unable to 
stand against it, and with every inclination to work he finds that 
his strength fails him, and that he is overpowered by a debility 
before unknown to him. He would themwish himself back in 
England ; and his absence from his friends, and being unable to 
work, would make him discontented with a life which hangs 
heavy upon his hands, and which becomes more cheerless be- 
cause, unless he has a large sum of money to pay for lib pas- 
sage, lie sees that he is unable to return. 

The above observations are not altogether theoretical. I par- 
ticularly observed the unexpected effect which the climate had 
upon many English companies,* and upon a large body of our 


* We had all sorts of English speculations in South America, some of 
w hich were really amusing, besides many brother companies which I met 
with at Buenos Aires, I found a sister association of milkmaids. It had 
suddenly occurred to some of the younger Sons of John Bull, that as there 
were a number of beautiful cows in the United Provinces of Bio de la Plata, 
a quantity of good pasture, and as the people of Buenos Aires had no butter 
to their bread, a Churning Company would answer admirably and before . 
the idea was many months old, a cargo of Scotch milkmaids were lying be- 
calmed under the Line, on their passage to make buS&vat Buenos Aires. 
As they were panfing and sighing, (beipg, from heavy unable to come 
on deck,) Neptttti&to usual boarded the empjgM the Sailors who were 
jSljr^that his - first qbseryffion was* thatlfrhad never found so mahy 
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English miners, who were selected in Cornwall for their good 
behaviour, and who arrived in the Provinces with every inclina- 
tion to maintain their character. They saw the degraded state 
of the English settlers at Buenos Aires, and of their own accord 
they kept clear of them ; but the cheapness of the spirits and 
the heat of the climate were inducements to them to drink, which 
they found it very difficult to resist. As soon as the heat set in, 
the men were exhausted, and complained of a “ feebleness” that 
they had never felt before ; and this was so great, that many of 
the strongest of them preferred going without meat to the fatigue 
of going through the sun to fetch it. This imbecility had its 
natural effect upon their minds, and they expressed their dislike 
of a climate in which they could make no exertions, and by which 
they were even exhausted while lying down and sitting still; 
and as soon as I determined on sending them home, they all 
most joyfully gave up the lucrative advantages which had induced 
them to come to the country, and none of them would remain, 
although by their agreements they might each have claimed 
sixty pounds instead of a passage, and might instantly have made 
very good contracts with the other mining companies ; but they 
were all anxious to return, and I heard several of them say to 
each other, that “ they had sooner work their fingers to the 
stumps in England than be gentlemen at Buenos Aires.” 

From the above circumstances, and many other observations 
which I endeavoured to make on the situations of a lew English 
emigrants I met with in the different provinces, I am convinced 
that those who have hitherto emigrated to this country, as well as 

passengers. and so few beards to shave; however, when it was explained to 
him, that they were not Britannia’s sons, but Jenny Bulls, who have no 
beards, the old god smiled and departed. The people* of Buenos Aires were 
thunderstruck at the unexpected arrival of so many British milkmaids; how- 
ever, private arrangements had been made, and the young w omen, therefore, 
had milk before it was generally known that they had aot cows. But the 
laboar which they experienced was great: instead of leaning their heads 

against patient domestic ani mM ,- were introduced to a set of lawless 
wild creature^ who looked . so herbe tmd no young woman who ever sat upon 
a three-legged^tool could dare to approach, much less to milk them !— -how- 
. - ever, the Ganebos attacked the cows, tied their legs with strips of hide, and 
ju. soon as they became quiet, the shops .pf Buenos Aires wereJifcerally foil of 
halter. . Bat nsv#ilie sad moral of the story -.—after the dlflteqlW had 
. peen afl'co»ot3«jidr& t iwas dtojovqm& first, that the would m keep! 
.^apd scc^^ t 4ha>jr &auehoe Wm? jjfttfves.of Butaa* . 
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those who deserted from General Whitelocke’s army, have 
passed their days in disappointment and regret — that the consti- 
tution of every individual has been more or less impaired — that k 
their religious principles have altogether been, destroyed — and I 
therefore would sincerely advise poor people, particularly those 
who have families, not to migrate to such hot latitudes, if they 
have the means of supporting themselves in England. 

In reply to the second question, Whether it is prudent to 
embark a large capital in any permanent establishment or specu- 
lation in this country ? 

The Spanish South Americans have certainly become inde- 
pendent of the government of Spain, and this has of course pro- 
ceeded from their own positive strength, and from the imbecility 
of the Spanish government ; but supposing it to have arisen from 
the first cause only, still it must be admitted that a young nation 
may be strong enough to gain its independence, before it has 
education, wisdom, or experience enough to know what to do 
with it ; and taking into consideration the peculiar political situa- 
tion of the country, I must own it appears to me that during the 
troubles and vicissitudes which must unavoidably attend the pro- 
gress of these provinces towards civilization, it would be impru- 
dent for a stranger to enter into any permanent establishment ; 
for, ignorant of what is to happen, all he can depend upon is 
that great changes will take place, that he must always be a re- 
sponsible person, while unlooked-for revolutions may cause the 
governments or the individuals with whom he lias established 
himself to vanish, leaving him in the wide plain without a re- 
medy, and perhaps even without a just cause of complaint. He 
may have treated with a government which has ceased to exist, 
or with an individual whose fortune or whose influence may have 
suddenly disappeared ; and be like the person who came from 
England to Buenos Aires some years ago, under the promise that 
he should have a lucrative situation in the Cabildo, and who 
learnt on his arrival that the Cabildo had just been destroyed. 

I can speak from my own private experience, for I was very 
nearly in a similar or .worse situation. I was furnished with let- 
ters of introduction to the Governor of San Juari, and a copy of 
the then fhmotts Carta de Mayo, which had been published in 
province to ensure to us ^gioi& toleration ; but had I riot 
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fortunately been delayed on the road, I should, upon my arrival 
at San Juan, have been instantly thrown into prison with the 
Governor who was already confined, and from the window of my 
dungeon I should have seen the public executioner burning the 
Carta de Mayo, amidst the acclamations of the people. Yet I 
could not have complained, for my letters of introduction and 
the copy of the Carta de Mayo had been sent to me with the 
best intention — and the Governor at San Juan had wished to give 
me a polite reception ; but the event was a political tempest 
which had not been foretold. 

The failure of the Rio Plata Mining Association is a most 
serious proof of the insufficiency of the governments of La Plata. 
This public association was formed in London in virtue of a 
solemn decree, framed and signed by Don Bernardino Rivadavia, 
the minister of the government of Buenos Aires, authorising the 
formation of a Company to work the mines of the United Pro- 
vinces, u at the discretionary choice of the Company and to 
promote this object, Reports were forwarded by Rivadavia from 
the Governors of the Mining Provinces describing their Mines. 
Yet, on my arrival at Buenos Aires, with an expensive establish- 
ment of miners and machinery, I found that almost the whole of 
the mines were actually sold by the Governments to the opposi- 
tion Companies, and that Don Bernardino Rivadavia. the Go- 
vernment of Buenos Aires, and the Governors of the Provinces, 
were totally unable to fulfil the Decree! Private interests 
and private speculations had cancelled their act and their inten- 
tion, and they had only to confess — 

Tempora mutautur, noset mutamur in illi- 
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PREFACE. 


The narrative specified in the Title from which the fol- 
lowing pages are in general borrowed, and in great part 
translated, is the work of a gentleman resident in Vienna, 
and enjoying as such access to the numerous and valuable 
sources of information extant in the archives of that city. 
The other sources to which I have adverted in the title-page, 
and which I have used for purposes of addition and verifica- 
tion, are principally the well-known Turkish ‘ History of Von 
Hammer 1 The Life of Sohieski, by the French Abbe Coyer 
the * History of Poland, by Monsieur de Salvandy and the 
invaluable volume of ‘John Sobieski’s Letters, translated from 
the Polish by the Count Plater.’ I may add that, as many 
of the rarer printed tracts of the time, cited by Mr. Schim- 
mor, are to he found in the British Museum, I have not 
failed to avail myself of the assistance of my friend Mr. 
Pani/zi for their examination. Towards the close of my 
labour, aud iti fact through the narrative of the second siege, 

I have been less faithful as a translator than in the earlier 
portion. The introduction of such a character as Sohieski 
on the scene will he my apology to Mr. Schimmer for (his 
divergence, and for the insertion of such matter as I have 
ventured to embroider on the ground of his narrative. Of 
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the letters of John Sobieski I have spoken my opinion in the 
text. The style of the Abbe Coyer seems to me such as 
might entitle his biography # of Sobieski to take rank with 
Voltaire’s Charles XU. and other standard works as a class 
book for students of the French language. I am in- 
debted to Monsieur de Salvandy for some details of the 
great battle for the relief of Vienna which have escaped the 
notice of Ulric and the*>ther German narrators. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Tni'. fall of Constantinople in 14o3 was followed by a rapid 
extension of the arms and power of the conqueror, Mahomet 
IT. Within a short period he subjected .Persia, the whole 
of Greece and the Morea, most of the islands of the Archipelago, 
and TrebNond on the const of Asia Minor, the seat of the Greek 
empire of the Oomnenes. The last of, that dynasty, Daniel 
Coinnenus. he took prisoner, and shortly after caused him with 
his family to be executed for the alleged offence, probably a 
mere pretext, of an understanding with the Persians. In 1467 
Mahomet took from the Venetians, in addition to several pos- 
s * mous in the Moiea, the island of Eubcra, and, in 1474, Catfa 
ftnm t lie Genoese. The hostilities in which he was soon after- 
v. .unis involved with Persia hindered him from further pursuing 
i.i- conquests against the Christian powers, who on their side 
were prevented by their unhappy dissensions and divisions from 
attempting to retrieve their losses. In general their campaigns 
■ gainst the Turks were confined to purely defensive opera- 
tions, and it was not till a much later period that common 
noi*d and danger produced a more general system of aggres- 
sive action. In 1480 Mahomet II. attacked the island of 
Rhodes, the conquest of which he had it much at heart to ac- 
complish ; he was, however, repulsed with great loss by its de- 
fenders, the Knights of St. John. Upon this repulse he directed 
his arms- against Italy, took Otranto, and would probably have 
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.pushed his conquests further in that country, if death had not 
overtaken him, on an expedition to Persia, in 1481. He had 
overthrown two empires and ten other sovereignties, and cap- 
tured more than 200 cities. He directed as an inscription for 
his tomb the following sentence, simple, hut significant to his 
successors : — “ 1 wished to take Rhodes and subdue Italy ” His 
two immediate successors, Bajazet IT., who reigned from 1481 to 
1512, and Selim I. (1512 to 1520), prosecuted schemes of con- 
quest in various directions. The latter was in particular the 
founder of an extehsi^ naval powdr, before which those of 
Venice and Genoa, so c™siderable at that time, were compelled 
to quail. He conquered also Mesopotamia, Syria, Palestine, 
and Egypt, and reduced to subjection the powerful Sheikh of 
Mecca. In wisdom, however, in power, and in glory, this Soli- 
man was surpassed by his son, the second of that* name, the great- 
est of the Ottoman sovereigns, under whom the Turkish empire 
attained a pitch of splendour which has not been equalled before 
or since. In acquirements he was far beyond his age and country : 
in addition to the Turkish language, he was master of Persian 
and Arabic ; he also understood Italian ; and in that kind of 
metrical compositions which are called, in Turkish. MNen, the 
cfitics of that country pronounced him to exceed all others. In 
military achievements he was equally distinguished among the 
sovereigns of his race, and ranks with Mahomet IT. as a con- 
queror. In the first year of his reign. In* acquired in Belgrade 
the key of the Danube, and opened the way for hi< further ad- 
vance into Hungary. Jn the. following year. 1522, he carried 
into .execution the unaccomplished wi>!i and d\ing injunction of 
Mahomet H. in the subjection of Rhodes. and on Christums- 
night held his triumphant entry into the conquered X->*.n 

afterwards he directed his forces again upon IJimgarv. in which 
country internal dissensions afforded him a favoujabh* oppor- 
tunity for the furtherance of his plans of conquest. 

King Louis JI. of Hungary, the feeble successor of his idiK- 
trious father, Ladislaus XL, had ascended the throre* in 15 Hi, 
under the guardianship of the Emperor Maximilian J.. and of 
Sigismund, King of Poland, his uncle. At the very eotnmemv- 
men t of his reign, an insurrection of his nobles threatened to 
deprive him of the throne. He had, moreover, mortal!) offended 
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the ambitious John Zapolya,' Count of Zips, who held as wayvode 
the government of Transylvania, and excited him to the most 
destructive projects by passing him o*er on the occasion of the 
election to the office of Palatine.* This man, whose name, like 
that of Tekeli, is so intimately connected with the misfortunes 
of his country , was born in 1487, the son of Stephen Zapolya, 
one of the best officers of the great king and warrior Mathias 
Corvinus. Inheriting the rewards of his father's valour in the 
shape of vast possessions and important governments, lie was 
distinguished through life by restless ambition, great talents for 
intrigue, and on some occasions by dRs of inventive cruelty 
which exceed in extravagance of horror all that Suetonius has 
related of the Roman emperors. By a reckless acceptance of 
Turkish aid, and by treachery as reckless to his engagements 
with that power, he partially succeeded in the great object of 
his adventurous life — his establishment on the throne of Hungary, 
lie died a natural death in 1540, leaving an infant son, \0o 
succeeded him in the government of Transylvania, but who 
struggled in vain to establish himself in that of Hungary. With 
his death in 1570 this race of able and dangerous men fortu- 
nately became extinct. „ 

Soliuiau found little resistance to his invasion of Hungary. 
Petenvaradin and the Bnnnat fell quickly into his hands; and on 
the 20th August, 1520, occurred that disastrous battle which in 
Hungary still bears the name of the Destruction of Mohacs. 
Zapolya remained with his forces motionless at Szeged in, careless 
of the fate of kingdom or king; while the latter, with scarcely 
20,000 men and little artillery, stood opposed to a tenfold supe- 
rior force of the Turks. The wiser heads of the army advised 
the waiting for reinforcements, but they were overruled by Paul 
Timorous, Archbishop of lvolueza, a man who seems to have 

* It is difficult to illustrate the very peculiar institutions of Hungary by 
ivtl ivr.ee to those of any other state, as I know of none which presents any 
near analogy to the office of Palatine. lie is chosen by the king out of four 
magnufps presented for election by the states of the kingdom. He represents 
the King, tmd is the constitutional mediator between him and his subjects in 
(ill matters at issue between them. As President of the highest court of 
appeal, be resembles our Lord Chancellor, and, like him, takes precedence of 
all subjects except the primate, the Archbishop of Gran. From 1765 to 
Jhwph U.'s death iti 1 7*.tO the office remained vacant. It has since been 
usually filled by an Austrian Archduke.— E. 
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united every quality which could unfit him for either the sacred 
functions he had abandoned or those which he had assumed of 
military command. The "arrival, still hoped for, of Zapolya, 
with the excellent cavalry of Transylvania, might have saved 
Hungary, but it would have deprived the prelate of the* chief 
command ; and the latter preferred to risk his own life, that of 
the sovereign, and the fortunes of Hungary, in premature and 
unequal battle. In less than two hours Solimait had gained a 
complete victory ; the prelate paid the penalty of his presump- 
tion with his life, and wth him perished the flower of the Hun- 
garian nobility, many or his episcopal brethren, and lastly the 
unfortunate King Louis himself, suffocated beneath his floundering 
horse, and borne down by the weight of his armour, in a swamp 
through which he was urging his flight. The jewels in which 
the plume of his helmet was set led ultimately to the discovery 
and identification of the body. Scarcely 4WX) men, led by the 
flhatine Bathory, escaped under the cover of night from this 
disastrous battle. Soliman pushed forward his troops, intoxi- 
cated with success, as far as the Flatten and Neusu-dler lake-, 
laid waste the country, and burnt Eunfkirclicu and Poth. On 
•the news, however, of disturbances in Asia, he suddenly retired, 
dragging with him 200,000 persons into eapihitv, but sc on to 
re-appear in terrible power at the gates of Vienna itself. 

The circumstances of the succession to the throne of |]u»:-,,r\ 
were well calculated to invito and facilitate that return. 1’j.on 
the death of Louis without issue, in virtue of hi- double 
nexion by marriage with the Archduke Ferdinand of Vus»i ; a 
(afterwards Emperor), and of a treaty concluded 1.:* 

father Ladislaus and the llou-e nf Austria, the tight in ;!.m 
throne devolved upon the latter, of which the Arcbdiuo wa> t!.«* 
representative. The royal widow, .Mary, d-ter n» I-Vrdinau «. 
convoked, for the } mr pose of ratifying this arr;urgeue*iii, a oh 
at Presburgh, whither she had been compelled to fly when l 1 * - -h 
surrendered. Her intention, however, was frustrated «h\ t - 
counter measures of John Zapolya, who, after M>h*mni/ing fin* 
obsequies of Louis at. Sfuhlweissenburg, had, with the a^ruit of 
many of the magnates, proclaimed himself king, and had caused 
himself to be crowned on the lJth November, l.VJ'h Heap- 
pealed to an ancient law by which no one but a born Hungarian 
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could occupy the throne, although it liad never been universally 
acknowledged, and had been set aside by the recent arrange- 
ments. Ferdinand now sent against him an army under the 
command of a brave man, Nicholas, Count of Salm, who de- 
feated him near Tokay. By the exertions of the faithful Pala- 
tine Bathory, a considerable party was created in favour of 
Fferdinarid, and his coronation was celebrated at Pesth on the 
21st August, 1527. After two successive defeats at Erlau and 
Szinyc, Zapolya was compelled to abandon Transylvania and 
to take refuge in Poland. The magn^is of Hungary now came 
over in great numbers to the party of rerdinaud, and he rejoiced 
in the prospect of an undisturbed possession of his newly acquired 
sovereignty. Zapolya, however, though on all sides deserted, 
and destitute of troops ami money, persevered in his designs, and 
made every exertion to gam over to his cause the nobility of 
Poland and their king, SigiMiiund, his brother-in-law by mar- 
riage with his sifter Barbara. These attempts were in most 
instances fruitless; but he succeeded with Jerome La>ki, Way- 
vode of Siradia, a man of resource and enterprise, whe showed 
hospitality to the fugitive, and promised him every possible sup- 
port. Luski. however, conscious of the inadequacy of his own 
means to effect hi> friend's restoration in opposition to the 
JlnuM* of Austria, gave him the deplorable advice to betake 
himself ro the Sultan. We are assured by several contem- 
porary w liters that Zapolya long hesitated to follow this 
fatal counsel; ami it is not incredible that lie felt some com- 
punction in throwing himself into the arms of the arch enemy 
«»1 - Christianity* and in possibly exposing half Europe to Malio- 
mHan invasion. The condition, however, of his affairs, and his 
ambition, urged him to tin* thsperate step, which was somewhat 
reconciled to his conscience by the knowledge that Ferdinand 
hitioclf had despatched an embassy to Constantinople to con- 
ciliate the good will of the Sultan. Zapolya overlooked the 
distinction that Ferdinand’s object was to establish peace, while 
his own was to kindle a desolating war of race and religion. So 
>non as his resolution was odojp^l, Laski undertook in person 
a journey to Constantinople, acqffcpanicd by a renegade Vene- 
tian, Ludovico Gritti, who serv&Mim as interpreter. He found 
ready audience from the Sultan, who asked for nothing better 
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than pretext ami opportunity to lead Ids hitherto uncunquered 
forces into the heart of Christendom. The Sultan had also been 
highly irritated by the injudicious behaviour of Ferdinand's 
envoy, a Hungarian named llobordansky, who hud chosen this 
unpropitious juncture to demand not merely the unconuifiorta! 
recognition of Ferdinand as king of Hungary, but nUo to insist 
with violence on the restoration of Belgrade and Jaicza. De- 
mands such as these, addressed in peremptory language to a 
sovereign Hushed with recent Conquest, produced their immediate 
grid natural consequence# In facilitating the designs of Zapolya. 
Aireaty was without delay concluded, by which Sdliman under- 
took td effect his restoration to the throne of Hungary. Zapolya, 
by secret articles of this compact, engaged in return not merely 
to pay an annual tribute in money, but to place every ten years 
at the disposal of the Sultan a tenth part of the population of 
Hungary, of both sexes, and to afford for ever free passage 
through the kingdom to the Ottoman forces. At the same time 
Soliman dismissed the envoys of Ferdinand with the menace 
“that h£ would soon come to drive the latter out of a kingdom 
which he had unjustly acquired ; that he would look for him on 
the field of Mohars, or even in IVstli ; and should Ferdinand 
shrink from meeting him at either, he wimld offer him battle 
under the walls of Vienna itself.” It was thus that through 
treason in one quarter, ill-timed .audacity in another, and the 
restless spirit of conquest ami progression which the Turk* 
derived from their Tartar origin, the crisis arrived so pregnant 
with evil consequences to an important portion of Christian 
Europe. 
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CHAPTER II. 

From 1527 to September 11, 1529. 

The Turkish preparations were pushed forward with great vigour, 
and in a short time an immense army was assembled in the great 
plain of Philippopolis. Although the Sultan had originally 
formed the intention of marching with it in person, he never- 
theless appointed to its command his famous Grand Vizier and 
favourite Ibrahim. This man was by birth a Greek, of moderate 
stature, dark complexion, and had been in infancy sold as a slave 
to Soliman. lie soon by his intelligence, his musical talents, 
his aspiring and enterprising spirit, won the iavour of his 
master, and after Soliman *s accession to the throne participated 
with him in the exercise of the highest powers of the state, in 
the character of Vizier, brother-in-law, friend, and favourite, 
suid enjoyed such distinctions as neither Turkish favourite nor 
minister has ever before or since attained. He not only often 
interchanged letters with his master, but frequently his clothes, 
slept in the same chamber, had his own seraglio in the Hippo- 
drome, ihd his own colour, sky-blue, for the livery of his pages 
and for his standard. He insisted in his communications with 
Ferdinand on the titfc of brother and cousin. In a Latin verse 
which lie addressed to the Venetian ambassador, he signified that 
while his master lmd the attributes of Jupiter, he himself was 
the Omsar of the world. Yet all this exaltation was destined to 
the usual termination of the career of an Oriental favourite. 
He was murdered in 1536 by command of Soliman, on suspicion 
of a design td place himself on the throne. 

Soliman had intended to put his army in motion in 1528, but 
his store* were destroyed, and his arrangements paralysed by 
rains of such extraordinary vio^ice, that the troops, and even 
his own person, were endangered. A yew’s respite was thus 
afforded to the Austrians, — the more v&luame to them because, as 
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ail accounts concur in stating 1 , they had in the firsi instance 
placed little reliance on the accounts of the Turkish prepara- 
tions for war, anti had entertained a very unreasonable disbelief 
in any serious intention on the far{ ofSoIimaii to ear: v his me- 
naces into execution. The threats and vauntinir ot Oriental 
despots may generally be received with much allowance fi»r i*ran- 
diloqucnce ; but in this instance Ferdinand should have remem- 
bered that the sovereign who uttered them had already once 
overrun Hungary to the frontiers of Austria, ami had good 
reason, from past experience, to anticipate success in a nnewed 
invasion. On the 10th of April, lo29, the Sultan left Constan- 
tinople at the head of an army of at least 200, Of 0 men. Zapolya, 
on his part, was not idle. He applied to nearly all the powers 
of Europe, not excepting even the Pope, Clement VII., whom 
he knew to be at this period on bad terms with the Emperor, 
urging them to support what he termed his just cause. These 
applications were unavailing ; the Pope replied by excommuni- 
cating him, by exhorting the magnates of Hungary to the support 
of Ferdinand, and by urging the latter to draw the sword without 
delay in defence of Christendom. 

Zapolya, supported by the money of some Polish nobles, and 
by some bands of Turkish freebooters, pushed forward early in 
April into Hungary at the head of about 2000 men. summoning 
on all side? the inhabitants to his support. Near Kaschan. how- 
ever, he was attacked and completely routed by the Au-iiian 
commander Da Iiewa. Meanwhile the Turkish army #iv, Ml 
without other hindrance than heavy rains and the natural diffi- 
culties of the passes of the Balkan, and l>v*the end of. him* h:rl 
effected the passage of the rivers of Ser\i:u and h id cnnsW *!j" 
Hungarian frontier. Before the main body marched a u iribl s 
advanced guard of o(> ,000 men, spreading desolation ip i-vr-r. 
direction. Their leader was a man worthy of Mich fomuiaiid *<? 
bloodthirsty barbarians, the terrible Alihal Oglou. w luv-pain-i^ior. 
KqseMihal, or Michael of the Pointed Beard, th rived iu^ oriu'in 
from the imperial race of the Pulawlogi, anti on the femnJp rddp 
was related to the royal, houses of France and Savoy. His de- 
scendants were hereditary leaders of those wild and terrible band* 
of horsemen called by the Turks " Akiudsehi,” *. e. hither 
streaming,” or “ overflowing by the Italians, “ G uastodori,” 
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the spoilers ; by the French, “ Faucheurs ” and “ Ecorcheurs,” 
mowers ami flayers ; hut by the Germans universally “ Kackinan,” 
possil) ! y because they filled their own sacks with plunder, or 
emptied those of oilier people. Whether this explanation be 
correct or not, it F certain that the name long retained its 
terrors in Austria, and that down to the beginning of the 
eighteenth century mothers uspd it to frighten their unruly 
children. , 

Meanwhile ZapoKa, encouraged by the progress of the Turk, 
had ventured his own person in an advance upon Hungary; many 
of his old adherents joined his standard, and he collected an 
army of some (iOOO men, with which he came on to join the 
Sulian. The meeting took place in the field of Mohacs. Zapolya 
was received with acclamation by the Turks, and with presents 
and other marks of honour by the Sultan, whose hand he kissed 
in homage for the sovereignty of Hungary. The Sultan assured 
him of his future protection, and awarded him among other 
royal honours a body-guard of Janissaries. After tlie army had 
refreshed itself it proceeded slowly, occupying the fortified places 
to the right and left ; and in thirteen days after its departure from 
Mohacs the Sultan’s tents were pitched in the vineyards of Pesth, 
Hie inhabitants of which had for the most part fled either tc 
Vicuna or Poland. The garrison consisted of only about a thou- 
sand German and Hungarian soldiers, under Thomas Nadasky, 
who in tin* first instance showed the best disposition towards a 
manful defence. The Turks, however, after continuing a well- 
Misminetl lire from the neighbouring heights for four days, were 
proceeding -although no breach had been effected — to storm the 
defence'*, when the courage of the garrison failed them. The 
litter, with the few remaining inhabitants, retired into the 
< itauel, and the Turks occupied the town. Nadasky was firmly 
resolved to hold out to the last, with the view of delaying as long 
a* possible the ad\ancc of the enemy; but the soldiers had lost 
all courage, and preferred to obey two of their German officers, 
who entered into a capitulation with the Turks, and answered 
Nudasky’s remonstrances by putting him into confinement. The 
Vi/ier rejoiced at the prospect of removing an obstacle which 
might have materially affected the ulterior jilan of his campaign 
at so advanced a period of the season, and eagerly accented the 
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conditions, promising them life* and liberty*; and thus by mutiny 
and treason was the fortress surrendered on the 7th September. 
The traitors soon found reason to repent their crime. The event 
was one which, in justice to the Sultan, demands a close investi- 
gation, for the naked circumstances were such as to fix a stigma 
of bad faith on that sovereign, who, however open to the charge 
of cruelty, was usually distinguished by a rigid and even mag- 
nanimous # adherence to his word. In many accounts, contem- 
porary and later, he is accused in this instance of a reckless viola- 
tion of his promises. It is certain that the garrison was massacred. 

. but there is reason to believe that this occurred neither with the 
sanction of the Sultan nor without provocation on the part of the 
victims. The Janissaries were in a temper bordering on mutiny 
on being disappointed of a general plunder of the fortress. Stones 
were flying at their officers, and the second in their command had 
been wounded. Through the ranks of these men the garrison had 
to defile amid expressions of contempt for their cowardice. A 
German soldier, irritated at this treatment, exclaimed that if he 
had been in command no surrender would lmve exposed them to 
it. This information being received, as might be expected, with 
redoubled insult, the stout German lost patience, and with his 
sword he struck a Janissary to the ground. The, general mas- 
sacre which naturally ensued was certainly not by the order, and 
probably against the will, of the Sultan, as indeed the writer, 
Cant emir, a bitter enemy of the Turk, acknowledges. Not 
more than sixty men escaped this sweeping execution, part of 
whom escaped by flight and part were made prisoners. A proof, 
however, of Soli man’s appreciation of honour and courage is to 
be found in the fact that he not only eulogized the fidelity and 
firmness of Nadasky, but dismissed him on his parole not to 
serve against the Turks during the war. This generosity is the 
more to be praised as it was exercised in the teeth of the resist- 
ance not ordy of the embittered Janissaries, but of the Hungarian 
traitors In the suite of Zapolya. The fortress was placed in the* 
hands of that leader, who remained behind with a sufficient 
garrison in charge of it, while the Turkish army pursued its 
triumphant progress over the Austrian frontier. On the 14th 
September Zapolya was solemnly installed on the Hungarian 
throne, the ceremony being attended, however, oil the part of 
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Soliman only by the Segbanbaschi, or second in command of the 
Janissaries, and by Soliman’s commissioner in Hungary, the 
Venetian Giitti, whose name has been already mentioned. A 
Turkish commandant was left in the place, and the Pacha of 
Semendria, Mohammed Bey, was sent on in advance towards 
Vienna to obtain intelligence and clear the roads. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Before Soliman quitted Pestli lie had issued a proclamation to 
the effect that *• Whosoever in Hungary should withhold obedi- 
ence and subjection from the Count John of Zips, Wayvode of 
Transylvania, whom the Sultan had named king, had replaced 
in the sovereignty, and had engaged himself 10 uphold, should 
be punished and extirpated with fire and sword ; but that those 
who should submit themselves should be stoutly protected, and 
maintained in the possession of their property and privileges.” 
On the 21st of September, Soliman with his main army crossed 
the Ilaab at Altenburo in Hungary, and on the same day his 
advanced corps of pMmderers and destroyers under Michael 
Oglou, after^preading terror far and wide around them, reached 
the neighbourhood of Vienna. It may be questioned whether 
the main objects of the campaign were promoted by the employ, 
merit of this force. As a scourge to the defenceless portion of 
an enemy’s country, none could be so effective; but though terror 
may paralyze the resistance of the scattered and the weak, cruelty 
serves to excite the indignation and organize the resistance of 
those beyond its immediate reach ; and in the ca^e of the Sack- 
man cruelty was combined with a reckless treachery, which \\a> 
laid to the account and affixed to the reputation of the general 
body of the invaderp and their great leader, in some ifManco 
hardly with justice. Contemporary writers have exhausted tin ir 
powers of language in describing the atrocities perpetrated b\ 
these marauders. We find, for example, in a rare pamphlet of 
the time,* the following : “ At. which time did the Hackman 
spread himself on every side, going before the Turkish arny, 
destroying and burning everything, and carrying off into captivity 
'much people, men and women, ami even the children, of whom 

* The Tk‘»ieging of the City of Vienna in Austria by the cruel Tyrant 
and Destroyer of Christendom, the Turkish Emperor, as it lately befeU. in 
the Month of September, 1529.” 
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many they grievously maimed, and, as Turkish prisoners have 
declared, over 30,000 persons were by them carried off, and 
as has since been told, such as could not march were cruelly 
put to death. Thus hatfe they wasted, destroyed, burnt, 
and plundered all in the land of Austria below ^3ns, and 
nearly to the water of Ens, but on the hither side of 
the Danube for the most part the land has escaped, for by 
reason of the river the Turk could do there but little harm ; the 
towns also round about Vienna beyond Briick on the Leitha, 
have remained unconquered and unwasted by the Turk, but the 
open country wasted and burnt.” The irresistible pressure for- 
ward of the main army, the threats of the Sultan, and the merci- 
less fury of the Sackman, produced their consequences in the 
prompt surrender of most of the places which were unprovided 
with garrisons and adequate defences. In this manner fell 
Funfki relief), Stahl weissenburg, and lYsth, without a blow, into 
the hands of the enemy. In Gran the inhabitants even refused to 
admit the garrison sent by Ferdinand for its occupation, and the 
Archbishop Paul Tomori so far forgot his honour and duty as to 
procure the surrender both of town and citadel to the Sultan, to 
whose camp the prelate also betook himself. Comorn was aban- 
doned by its garrison. Itoab also fell, but not till it had been 
>ot on lire by the fugitives. Altenburg in Hungary was betrayed 
into the hands of the enemy. Bn'ick on the Leitha, on the con- 
trary, defended itself stoutly ; and the Sultan, pleased wfth the 
constancy ami courage of its defenders, willingly accorded them 
terms in virtue of which they were pledged to do him homage 
• niiv after tin* fall of Vienna. Content with this compact, he 
ceased his attack on the city', marched past under its walls, and 
strictly fin bade all injury to the district in its dependence. 
Wiener NetHadt also defended itself with spirit, and in one day 
repelled five attempts to storm its defences in the most heroic 
manner. Several other places, among them Ciosterneu burg, and 
J Yrchinldsdorf, and some castles held out with success.* Such 
occasional opposition was scarcely distasteful to Soliman, for 

* These instances illustrate the fact that Soliman was ill provided with 
siege artillery. The lurks at. this period, as will be seen in the case of 
Vienna,- relied principally on their skill in mining for the capture of strong 
places, a method very elective in their hands, but slow.— E. 



.f&ti invarlM* and cheap iuccera had notltaldmul attraetftm. 
His flur-reaching ambition looked to a sovereignty of the West 
corresponding to that which his Ancestors had asserted over the 
East, and he remstfced with complacency the valour of men whotft 
he destined for his future subjects. For the same reason lie 
detested cowardice in the ranks of his opponents, and punished 
it with the same severity as if it had exhibited itself in his 
own. In contemplation also of the immensity of his force, the 
rapidity of Ills progress, and the unprepared condition of Austria, 
he held success for certain, and isolated instances of resistance 
could, as he conceived, only afford useful practice to his troops 
without affecting the general and inevitable result. Tn flic#, the 
aspect of the time for Austria was one of gloom and danger. 
The main force of the enemy was hard upon the frontier, which 
had already been crossed at several points bv the terrible bands 
of Michael Ogloii ; and from the walls of Vienna the horizon 
was seen reddened with the flames of burning villages, while 
within the city little or nothing had yet been done for its forti- 
fication and defence. It is true that, on the near approach of 
the danger, Ferdinand had called meeting of the States. u> well 
in Austria as in the other provinces of his hereditary dominions ; 
and had for this object proceeded in person tlmmuh Slyriu, 
Carinthia, Tyrol, and Ho hernia. The cause was eviryuhcrc 
taken up with much alacrity. In Austria the tenth man was 
calle# out for service ; the other provinces undertook to furnish 
considerable forces; andHohetnia promised, in case of the actual 
invasion of Austria, to send to her aid every man ra; table of 
bearing arms. The King, however, saw but too well that with 
all this aid he Would be no match in flic field for the Sultans 
force; and he turned his thoughts to the Empire, in^vhieh the 
religious disputes of the time presented serious difficulties in the 
way of the assistance? lie required. The danger, however, wu** 
pressing enough to allay for the moment even the heats engen- 
dered by the iteformaiioif. At the Diet of Spire, which w,w 
attended by most of the Electoral and other Piince* of the F.m 
pire, Ferdinand addressed to them an urgent appeal, in w Inch 
he made a prominent allusion to the fact that Solimuti hud 
declared his determination never to lay down his arms fill he 
had erected a monument to his victories on the bank of the 
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Rhine. The vpice ^f partjr w#$ indeed eilence^Bbhis appeal 
’tp* common interest ;but fhe succour, voted protracted 
$$cussion, Wa* nevertheless scanty, not exceeding 12,000 foot 
abd 4000 horse, aa^the contingent for the Germanic body. 
Then followed interminable debates as to the selection of a 
commander; and the Turks were over the Save and in pos- 
session of Pesth before the Germanic contingent was mustered. 
There were not wailting men %ard of belief, pedants of the true 
German stamp, who maintained that mere apprehension had 
exaggerated the danger ; and finally it was agreed at Ratisbon, 
to which city the assembly had transferred itself, to send a de- 
putation of two persons to Hungary to investigate* the state of 
affairs on the spot.* They went ; and, having the good fortune 
to escape the hands of the Turks, returned with evidence sufficient 
to satisfy the doubts of their sagacious employers. 

On the day on which SoJiman crossed the Hungarian frontier, 
a detachment of Imperial cavalry under Paul Bakics encountered 
a body of the Turkish liglit troops in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Vienna, and took a few prisoners. The conquerors 
showed themselves apt disciples in cruelty of the Turks, and 
even exceeded their teachers, who with the sabre usually made 
short work with their captives, w hereas the men now' taken were 
racked or tortured before they were bound together with ropes 
and flung into the Danube. Meanwhile the near approach of 
the Turks and the delay of all succour raised consternation in 
Vienna to the highest, pitch. The news of the fall of Pesth, 
which reached it on the 17th September, suggested flight to all 
who had the means of escape. In defiance of an urgent summons 
on the part of the authorities, addressed to all capable of bearing 
arms, many burghers left the city on pretence of bearing their 
women and children to places of safety, and few of these returned. 
These delinquents were called afterwards to severe account, 
though mind) excuse was to be found for such conduct on the 
l>m*t of i nd i \ id tia Is in the shameful neglect, of their rulers, who 
iiad postponed measures of defence till resistance appeared hope- 
The countless hosts of the invader had crossed the frontier 
before any force had been collected which could even impede its 

Th«*f commissioners were civilians. One of them was a lawyer, 
answering probably to our barrister of six years’ standing. -r-E. 
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advance. Jib royal troops encamped at Altenburg hardly, 
amounted OTROOO men, who on the first appearance of the 
enemy effected a rapid retreat in order not to be cut off from 
Vienna. The succours promised by the Empire were not forth- 
coming, though messenger after messenger was sent to hurry 
their advance. Even the Bohemian troops approached but by 
slow marches, under their leader John of Bernstein, and required 
every exhortation to greater diligence. At length Duke .Frede- 
rick of the Palatinate, the prince elected as leader of the army of 
the Empire, arrived on the 24th of September at Lintz with the 
scanty levies, amounting to a few' thousands, which had as yet 
been collected. At Lintz he held conference w'ith Ferdinand as 
to the measures to be pursued, and then hastened forward to 
effect his entrance into Vienna before the arrival of the Turks. 
On the 26th, however, he received at Groin the intelligence that 
the Turks had appeared in force in the neighbourhood of tin* 
city. He was at first resolutely determined to cut his way at all 
hazards, but when he learned that both the bridges ov f er the 
Danube were in possession of the enemy, being satisfied that by 
the attempt he could only involve his feeble forces in certain 
and useless destruction, he determined to halt at Crem* for rein- 
forcements. Ilis cousin, however, the brave Pfalzuraf Philip, 
succeeded in throwing himself into the city, with a small number 
of Spanish and German troops, three* day* before v \uis sur- 
rounded by the Turks. 

In Vienna the necessary preparations had now been made w i: h 
almost superhuman exertion, but in such haste and with *o limi- 
material, that they could only be considered iU \ ei } inndcqua'v 
to the emergency. The city itself occupied then the -:n:- 
ground as at present, the defences were old and in great part 
ruinous, the w'alls scarcely six feet thick, and the oute r palis-oh' 
so frail and insufficient that the name Statlizann* or city hedge, 
which it bears in the municipal records of the time, was literally 
as well as figuratively appropriate. The citadel was merely the 
old building which now exists under the, name of Sen w< i/.er Ifuf. 
All the houses which lay too near the wall were levelled to the 
ground ; where the wall was specially weak or out of repair, a new 
entrenched line of earthen defence was constructed and well pali- 
saded; within the city itself, from the Stuben to the Kttmthncr 
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or Carinthian gate, an entirely new wall twenty %et high was 
constructed with a ditch interior to the old. The bank of the 
Danube was also entrenched and palisaded, and from the draw* 
bridge to the Salz gate protected with a rampart capable of 
resisting artillery. As a precaution against fire the shingles with 
which the houses were generally roofed were throughout the city 
removed. The pavement of the streets was token up to deaden 
the effect of the enemy’s shot, and watchposts established to guard 
against conflagration. Parties were detached to scour the neigh- 
bouring country in search of provisions, and to bring in cattle 
and forage. Finally, to provide against the possibility of a pro- 
tracted siege, useless consumers, women, children, old men, and 
ecclesiastics were, as far as possible, forced to withdraw from the 
city. Though this latter measure was successful for its special 
purpose, and prevented any failure of subsistence during the 
investment of the city, it had the melancholy consequence that 
many of the fugitives met with massacre or captivity at the 
hands of the Turkish light troops. In the neighbourhood of 
Trai smauer, for instance, in the very beginning of September, a 
body of no less than 5000 were unsparingly massacred by the 
Sackman. To meet the financial exigency of the time, an ex- 
traordinary contribution was levied throughout Austria, A 
bishop was tax oil 5 florins, a mitred prelate 4, an unmitred 3, 
a count 4, the rest of the noblesse, as also the secular clergy, 
and all citizens who were accounted to possess 100 florins, 
l ihirin each ; peasants, servants, and others of the poorer 
classes a kreutzer in the dollar; day labourers 10 pennies, and 
every communicant 9 pennies (see “Chronicon Mellicense,” part 
wi. p. 572). Should these sums appear small, the value of 
money must be considered at a period wdien a considerable 
country-house might be purchased for 50 florins, and when 200 
florins were reckoned a competence. 

In respect, of the active defence, the Pfalzgraf Philip had 
taken the command in the city. Associated with him was the 
veteran hero Nicholas, Count of Salm, who had crossed the 
March field from Upper Hungary with a chosen band of light 
troops, and on whose proved * fidelity and valour Ferdinand 
principally relied for the defence of the bulwark of Christen- 
dom. These qualities had been tried through fifty -six years of 
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service in thq$eld, and recently in the victory of Pavia (1522), 
in which he had borne a distinguished share, having crossed 
swords and exchanged wounds with the French king, Francis I. 
At the age of seventy, he now undertook a heavier responsi- 
bility than any he had yet incurred ; for though the Pfalzgraf ’s 
rank gave him a nominal precedence, the confidence both of the 
soldiery and the citizens rested chiefly on the veteran leader. 

The other commanders were William, Baron of Roggendorf, 
general of the cavalry, who had distinguished himself in the 
Italian wars ; Marchs Beck, of Leopoldsdorf, commissary ge- 
neral; Ulrich Leyser, masterof the ordnance; John Katzianer; 
Leonhard, Baron of Vels ; Hector Eck, of Reischach ; and 
Maximilian Leyser. Of Austrian states-deputies and councillors, 
the following were in the city:— George von Puechhaim, go- 
vernor of Lower Austria ; Nicholaus Rabenhaupt, chancellor; 
Rudolph von Hohenfeld, Felician von Pottschach, privy coun- 
cillors; John von Greissenegg, commandant of Vienna, and of 
the foot militia of the city; Melchior von Lamberg ; Trajan 
von Auersberg; Bernardin Ritschen ; llelfreich von Meggtin ; 
Erasmus von Obritschen ; Raimund von Dornberg ; Otto von 
Achterdingen ; John Apfalterer; Siegfried von Kollonitsch; 
Reinbrecht von Ebersdorf; and Hans von Eibenswald. The 
Styrian troops were commanded by the gallant Abel von liol- 
leneck ; the Bohemian, by Ernst von Brandensteiii. The con- 
tingent of the Empire consisted of two regiments, under Kuntz 
Gotzman and James von Bernan. Luis de Avullos. Melchior 
de Villanel, Juan de Salinas, and Juan de Aquitera, commanded 
the Spaniards. The magistrates remaining in the fit % Mere 
Wolfgang Troy, burgomaster ; Paul Bernfuss. jml&fe; and the 
councillors Sebastian Eiseler, Sebastian Schmutz. and Wolfgang 
Mangold. The limits of this work do not admit a list of sub- 
ordinate officers. It vtould include names connected vthh the 
first houses of the German and Austrian nobility. Among 
these were several who had joined the garrison as volunteers* 
In the camp of the Imperialists at Creiu* were two young 
nobles, Rupert, Count of Manderscdieid, and Wolf, Count of 
Oettingen, so zealous in the cause, that after the city had been 
invested they swam the Danulw, ami were drawn up over the 
wall near the Werder gate. Tl»e garrison altogether amounted 
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to 20,000 infantry and 2000 horse ; the armed burghers 
to about 1000. The distribution of the troops was as 
follows: — The Pfalzgraf Philip occupied, with 100 cuirassiers 
and 14 companies of the troops of the Empire, the Stuben 
quarter from the Rothenthurm to the middle of the curtain 
towards the Karnthner gate. Thence the line of defence was 
taken up to the Augustine Convent by Eck von Reischach, with 
300Q infantry. Thence to the Burggarten were posted the 
Styrian troops under Abel von Holleneck. The citadel was held 
by Leonard von Vels, with 3000 chosen troops. Thence to the 
Scottish gate Maximilian Leyser was in command. In the four 
principal squares of the city were posted cavalry, under William 
von Roggendorf, ready to advance in any direction. From the 
Scottisli gate to the Werder gate were posted 2000 Austrians 
and 700 Spaniards, under Rupert von Ebersdorf. The tower 
in the spot called Elend, was strengthened with a rampart, 
and mounted with heavy guns to annoy the Turkish flotilla, 
which covered the Danube as far as Nussdorf. Finally, 
from the Werder gate to the Rothenthurm, including the 
Salz gate, were posted 2000 Bohemians under Ernst von 
Brandenstein and William von W-irtenberg, with a detachment 
of cavalry under John, Count of Hardegg. The artillery 
mounted on the defences appears to have consisted of between 
sixty and seventy pieces, of the very various calibres and denomi- 
nations in use at this period. A small armament according to 
our present ideas, if the circuit of the defences and the lightness 
ot some of the pieces be considered, but respectable perhaps for 
i lie time, and more than a match for the light pieces of the 
l urks. The city would probably have been still less provided 
with this arm of defence, but for the Emperor Maximilian, with 
uhom the fabrication and use of artillery had b^en a favourite 
study and pursuit, of which his heirs and country now reaped 
t he benefit.* The care of this artillery was committed to seventy- 
four gunners under the master of the ordnance, Ulrich Leyser. 
After all these preparations the defences were very weak, even 
according to the engineering science of the time. There were 
no bastions on which the guns could be properly disposed. It 
is mentioned that several of the pieces which had been adjusted 
* See Ranke, M Deutsche Geschichte,” vol. iii. p. 909. 
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to embrasures or loopholes opened in the wall were found useless 
in that position, and were removed to the roofs of neighbouring 
buildings ; the ditches were dry, and it was left to the defenders 
to supply by gallantry and endurance the deficiencies of art and 
the precautions of prudence. The hour of trial was at hand ; 
on the 20th September, Altenburg surrendered, after a gallant 
defence, and its garrison, 300 strong, were made prisoners. 
These inen were interrogated by the Sultan as to the condition 
of Vienna, the strength of its garrison, &c., and having, as would 
appear, answered in terms which agreed with his ideas of the 
truth, were well treated by him, but forced to accompany him 
on his march. Soon afterwards Briick on the Leitha andTiaut- 
mannsdorf fell into his hands by capitulation ; and, freed from 
these petty obstacles, lie advanced with his collected might, ami 
with every prospect of achieving the ruin of the empire in the 
subjection of its capital. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

From September 16 to September 26, 1529. 

In Vienna it was resolved by a council of war, as it was not 
possible to face the overwhelming numbers of the enemy in the 
open field, to neutralize, at least as far as possible, the advantages 
of any positions in the neighbourhood by the sacrifice of the 
suburbs, and of all buildings within range of fire from the walls. 
A more timely adoption of this indispensable measure would 
have obviated much of the violence and misery which attended 
its hurried execution. The necessity was one which from the end 
of August, and after the fill of 'Pesth, had been obviously in- 
evitable. By the 16th of November the whole neighbourhood 
was swarming with the bands of Miahael Oglou, who spared 
neither age nor sex ; children, old people, and pregnant women 
were murdered with every circumstance of cruelty, and those 
who were spared from the sabre were swept into slavery. A 
contemporary writer, Peter Stern von Labach, describes these 
horrors in the following terms: “ After the taking of Briick on 
the Leitha and the castle of Trautmannsdorf, the Sackman and 
those who went before him, people who have no regular pay, 
but live by plunder and spoil, to the number of 40,000, spread 
themselves far and wide over the country, as far as the Ens and 
into Styria, burning and slaying. Many thousands of people were 
murdered, or maltreated and dragged into slavery. Children were 
cut out of their mothers’ wombs and stuck on pikes ; young women 
abused to death, and their corpses left on the highway. God rest 
their souls, and grant vengeance on the bloodhounds who commit- 
ted this evil.” The peasantry Red either to the depths of the 
forests, or to the city, and increased by their narratives the con* 
sternation there prevailing. By the 20th September every road 
which led from east and 'south towards the city was crowded with 
fbgitives endeavouring to asvetheraselves and their moveables. As 
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however the Eastern horsemen were familiar with aH difficulties 
of ground, and overcame all impediments of morass, or forest, 
(jr mountain, few of the fugitives escaped. . A few fortified towns 
and castles only held out. A chronicle of the time asserts that 
scarcely a third part of the inhabitants of Upper Austria sur- 
vived the invasion. It was only on the 22nd September, wheq 
the enemy was at the gates qf Vienna, that the resolution we 
have mentioned was finally adopted, to sacrifice to the general 
security the entire suburbs and the many sumptuous buildings 
which they included. The most valuable of the moveable pro- 
perty was first conveyed into the city, and the work of destruc- 
tion commenced. It was soon, however, found that it had 
commenced too late for its orderly and deliberate execution* 
It was left to the proprietors to save hastily what they could ; 
the rest was given up for the soldiery to glean, and the torch 
was applied to all the buildings. Disorders and excesses such as 
might be expected were the result, and the inhabitants were 
little better treated by the foreign soldiery than they would have 
been by the Turk. That many wine-casks should have been 
broken in the cellars, the owners of which at this period culti- 
vated the vine to a great extent, and much store of provisions 
and other valuables burnt, and that even the churches should 
have been desecrated and plundered, can scarcely be matter of 
censure, except so far as it may be conjectured that with better 
discipline on the part of the soldiery, the articles destroyed 
might in part have been removed ; but the wretched people who 
were conveying the sole remnants of their property to the city 
were remorselessly *plundered, misused, ami even murdered on 
any attempt at resistance. The example of this unrestrained 
licence spread its ‘effects even to within the walls. Several 
houses in the city were broken open and plundered, ami even 
the citadel itself was entered by a band of marauders. A pro- 
clamation was speedily issued against these disorders, and put in 
force by the erection and' employment of a gallows at the so- 
called Lugeck. Eight hundred houses had within four days 
been burnt. Among the most important of these were — 
the great City Hospital, dedicated to the Holy G host, which 
stood between the city and the Wien river, the situation of 
which, till about twenty years ago, was marked by an ancient 
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pillar, bearing an inscription, with the date 1332 (from this 
building, which also had a fine church, the 6ick and helpless 
inmates were transferred first to the* convent at the Iliinmel’s 
Pforte, and next to the desecrated church of the nunnery of 
St. Clara)— the Franciscan Convent at St. Theobald’s, the 
present corn-market — the churches of St. Anthony and St. 
Coloman, between the city and the Wien river — the great 
nunnery of St. Nicholas, before tfie Stuben gate, and that of St. 
Magdalen, near the Scottish gate — the Closterneuburgerhof, 
also near the Scottish gate. Finally, in order to deprive the 
Turks of the advantage of a stronghold, on an eminence near 
the city, it was unfortunately necessary to destroy the castle on 
the Kahlenberg (Leopoldsberg), formerly the residence of the 
Margrave Leopold, who died in the odour of sanctity. The 
last measure adopted was that of walling up and fortifying all 
the gates, except the Salz gate, which was left open as a sally- 
port. 

On the 23rd September, while the suburbs were in full con- 
flagration, a strong body of Turks pressed forward as far as St. 
Mark’s, cut to pieces a number of invalids who had scandalously 
been left there to their fate, and ventured still further on the 
high road. This occasioned the first sally from the city of five 
hundred cuirassiers under Count Ilardegg. These having pressed 
too far forward, the Turks took advantage of the ruins of some 
of the burnt houses to attack them in flank while the front was 
also engaged with superior numbers. The cuirassiers fell back 
in disorder without waiting for a support which was detached to 
their assistance. They must have had good horses and sharp 
spurs, for only three were killed, but six, with a cornet, Cornet 
Christopher vou Zedlitz, were taken. The Turks immediately 
placed the heads of the three killed on the points of lances, and 
to make the number of the dead equal to that of the prisoners, 
they beheaded four of the invalids of St. Mark’s, and compelled the 
prisoners to bear the seven heads to the presence of the Sultan, 
then on his march from Brtick on the Leitha, in order to gladden 
him as soon as' possible with the sight of these grisly trophies 
of his first success over the defenders of Vienna. Pe in- 
terrogated the prisoners as to the strength of the garrison and 
the present position of Ferdinand, on both which points they 
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gave him true replies. Upon this Soliinan released four of the 
primers, presented each with .three ducats, and sent them bach 
tor Vienna i with ^following tnemget*?t* 4 U the city wouJd 
Surrender on terms, the comUdeas should be arranged w||h^ 
commanders without the wails, none of his people shouMb* 
allowed to enter the city, and the property and persons of the 
inhabitants should be secured.* It was Solimaa’s sole desire to 
follow the King till he shoukf find him, and then to retire to.his 
own dominions. Should the city, however, venture to resist^ he 
would not retreat till he had reduced it, and then he would spare 
neither old nor young, not the child in the mother’s womb, and 
would so utterly destroy the city that men should not know 
where it stood. He would not rest his head till Vienna and the 
whole of Christendom were under his subjection, and it was his 
settled purpose within three days, namely on the feast of Nr. 
Michael , to break his fast in Vienna.” The other three prisoners 
with the cornet he retained about his person. To the latter he 
showed great favour, caused him to be sumptuously attired in 
silk and gold, and kept him constantly in his suite. At the close 
of this narrative will be found the curious and lively account of 
the prisoner, preserved in the collection of the Baron von Enen- 
kel in the archives of Vienna. 

At length, September 29th, the Grand Vizier with the main 
army appeared before the city. On the 2oth, nevertheless, two 
companies of imperial troops, raised from Nuremberg, effected 
their entrance through the Salz gate with drums beating and 
colours flying. They related that between Tulu and Traismauer 
they had fallen in with a body of 5000 fugitives on foot and 
3000 in boats, mostly women, children, and regular clergy, 
who on the following day had been overtaken and destroyed by 
the bands of Michael Oglou. On the 26th September, Solimau 
sent into the city a Bohemian, one of the garrison which had 
surrendered in Altenburg, with the contemptuous offer that In* 
would send the other Bohemians there taken to strengthen the 
garrison of Vienna. The man was sent back accompanied by 
two Turkish prisoners, each of whom was presented with tw o 
ducats, with the reply that they had more garrison than enough 
in Vienna, and that Solim&n might keep his Bohemian prisoners. 
Soon after the arrival of the main army a discharge of arrows, 
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which literally darkened the air, was followed by a first summons 
to surrender, succeeded by a second and a third. These remain* 
ibg unanswered, Solim&n sent in fear: prisoners richly dressed, 
add liberally supplied . with presents, with a repetition both of 
his bflfer of a favourable capitulation, and of hk threats in case 
Of resistance. Officers should' be put to death with torture, the 
site of the city sown with salt and ashes, Ac. The stern com* 
mapders, however, merely despatched in return a like number of 
Turkish prisoners, as richly provided with presents and apparel, 
but without an answer either to his threats or promises. 
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CHAPTER V. 

From September 86 to October 8, 1589. 

The Turkish army had scarcely arrived in the neighbourhood of 
the city, when a forest of tents rose from the ground, presenting 
sp striking a spectacle, that even Austrian contemporary writers 
are excited to exchange their usual phlegmatic style in describing 
it for something of the Oriental. 

, The country within sight of the walls as far as Schwechat and 
Trautmannsdorf was covered with tents, the number of which was 
calculated at 30,000, nor could the sharpest vision from St. 
Stephen's tower overtook the limit of the circle so occupied. 
The flower of the. Turkish force, the Janissaries, took possession 
of the ruins of the suburbs, which afforded them an excellent 
cover from the fire of the besieged. They also cut loopholes in 
the walls yet standing, from which they directed a fire of small 
ordnance and musketry on the walls of the city. The tent of 
Soliman rose in superior splendour over all others at Simmering, 
on the spot and to the extent now occupied by the building 
called the Nengebaude. Hangings of the richest tissue separated 
its numerous compartments from each other. Costly carpets, and 
cushions and divans studded with jewels, formed the furniture. 
Its numerous pinnacles were terminated by knobs of missive 
gold. The colour of the chief compartment was green striped 
with gold. Five hundred archers of the Royal guard kept 
watch there night and day. Around it rose in great though 
inferior splendour, the tents of ministers and favourites ; and 
12,000 Janissaries, the terror of their enemies, and not un~ 
frequently of their masters, were encamped in a circle round this 
central sanctuary. The Pacha of Roumelia was posted opposite 
the Stuben gate, and thence down to the Danube, securing the 
baggage and its attendant train of horses, mules, aftd camels : 
t{ie latter, some 20,000 ih number, were at pasture in the mea- 
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down. The camp of the Vizier Ibrahim extended from Simmer- 
ing over the Wienerberg as fbr as Spinnerin, and thence down 
the declivities as far as Wieden and the high road opposite the 
Stuben and Kiirnthifer gates. The Pacha of Bosnia occupied the 
line of the Wien river, from St. Ulrich and St. Theobald to 
Fenzing. The Pacha of Roumelia communicated with his right 
by a body of the renegades who had joined the Turkish forces. 
From St. Veit to near Dobling the second line was formed by 
the Pachas of Scutari and Semendria ; the camp of the Pacha 
Nastertsky with many Christian prisoners was formed At Spor- 
kenbfihel. The corps of the Pacha of Belgrade, which extended 
itself from Schonbrunn to beyond Laxenburg, secured the rear of 
the besieging force. The guard of the Royal tent was intrusted 
to the Pacha of Anatolia. The meadows and islands of the 
Lobau as far as Nussdorf were occupied by the crews of the 
Turkish flotilla, which had arrived on the 2oth of September, 
with charge to watch the banks and prevent the passage of suc- 
cours. These mariners, a well -trained and efficient body, were 
called Nasser or Nassadists, and Martolos, a Turkish corruption 
of the German Matros. The number of their vessels amounted 
to 400. Amid the ruins of the suburbs the Janissaries and the 
asapes (a species of sappers) dug trenches, from which t hey plied 
their arrows and musketry with such assiduity, that no one 
without extreme danger could show himself on the walls. Their 
archers’ aim was so accurate that they often sent their missiles 
through the embrasures and loopholes of the defences. It 
happened, however, fortunately for the weak garrison, that 
the greater part of the . Turkish heavy artillery had been 
left behind in Hungary, its further transport having been 
rendered impossible by heavy rains. For Ais reason the 
besiegers were reduced to limit their operations to mining, 
and to a discharge of arrows so heavy and incessant, that through 
the town generally, and especially in the Karnthner street, no one 
could walk abroad in safety. The line of actual attack extended 
from the rampart near the Augustine Convent to the tower 
situated between the Stuben and Rothenthurm gates, where Eck 
vou Keischach commanded. In /hoe of this line of defence they 
excavated a labyrinth of deep entrenchments, strengthened with 
earth and timber, the Karnthner tower being their principal point 
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of uaault. Their artillery fire, probably from its inefficiency for 
bmeMng purposes, was principally directed against the higher 
haUdings of the city* especkllf St Stcphen's tower \ but the 
arrows flew inali direction#.^ ti»eiatter, pr6bebly dii- 
charged by persons of disrinbtiow," were of Costhjh^riO, paidtetf, 
and even set with pearls, and iirere kept long a&erwdrds "as 
curiosities. The total foree of the besiegers fe stated by Pctdr 
von Labaeh and Meldemann at nearly 900,000, of whom, how- 
ever, only 100,000 were fully armed. The remainder was em- 
ployed frith the baggage, ill equipped, untrained to arms, and 
rather a burthen than an assistance to the more regular force. 
The artillery amounted to about 300 pieces, of which not more 
than thirty were of respectable calibre. The investment of the city 
was completed, and the passage of the Danube effectually closed by 
the Nassadists on the 27th September; and soon afterwards three 
companies of German and Spanish horse made a sally from the 
Burg gate. A skirmish ensued, in which sOme two hundred Turks 
and several of their officers were killed. The Spaniards at the 
Werder gate also opposed with success the landing of a cargo of 
arms, which had arrived by the Danube from Kahlenberg. From 
this time forth, to prevent unauthorized alarms, all the bells in 
the city were silenced, and even the striking of the hour 
was forbidden, the only exception being in favour of the 
prime bell of St. Stephen’s, which was allowed to strike the 
quarters. On the 29th — that St. Michael’s day on which Soli- 
man had declared his purpose of breakfasting in Vienna — the 
Vizier Ibrahim rode the circuit of the walls with a numerous 
suite. He had wisely laid aside the usual costume of his high 
office, and exchanged its turban of white and gold and flowing 
robe for a coloured shawl and a simpler soldier’s attire. He 
adopted also the further precaution of keeping pretty well out of 
gunshot. This ride was perhaps meant as a substitute for that 
celebration of the saint’s day which the Sultan had announced, 
but failed to observe. The Viennese, who were possessed in the 
sixteenth century by the jocular propensity which they still retain, 
did not fail to indulge it at the Sultan’s expense. Prisoners were 
released with a message to him that bis breakfhst Had waited for 
him till the meat was cold, and he 'must be &in to content him- 
self with such poor entertainment as they dettid send him from 
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the guns on the wall. To this, however, about midday, they 
dded a vigorous * sally, conducted by the brave Eck von 
chj»ch, from t^^ymthner gat^ through which also the 
j;l4Uis d'Ayalloe W4riWnpaoy qf hit poopte^and killed 


neighbouring vineyard* The. Spaniard* only retired at last 
Wore superior numbers, with the loss of their cornet, Antonio 
Cpmargo. On the same day, for the first time, a spy ventured 
out' of the city, who twice swam the Danube and returned in 
safety, but on a third venture was no more heard of. Measures 
were now adopted for taking an exact account of all provisions 
in the city, the duration of the siege being uncertain. The 
troops were then divided into messes of four men ; and to each 
mess a ration was allotted of eight pounds of bread and fifteen 
measures of wine. It was found necessary to diminish this quantity 
to some of the foreign lanzknechts, who, unaccustomed to the 
strong Austrian wines, found it sufficient to incapacitate them 
for duty. Five-eighths of their wine and two pounds of their bread 
were struck off. From St. Michael's day, continued rains, and 
frosts, unusual for the season, at night, caused much suffering 
to the Turks in their light tents, unused as they were to the 
climate. The cold continued after the rain abated, and was 
aggravated by severe storms. The 30th September passed with 
no other incident than an assault by the Turks on the guard at 
the druwbridge, which was driven into the city with some loss. 
On this day a Christian boy and a girl esca|)ed from the Turkish 
camp into the city.* The girl had been appropriated by a rich 
pacha, who had lavished upon her adornment ornaments and 
apparel. Upon a nocturnal alarm iu the camp, which caused a 
general movement to wards* the walls, they had left their tent and 
succeeded, under cover of the darkness, in reaching the city. 
Much information was obtained from both. On the 1st October, 
\‘ riilay, the principal day of the week with the Turks, the Vizier 
with all the Agas paid their respepts to the Sultan, who, in conse- 
quence of the inclement weather, Itad taken up his quarters in 
Ebcrsdorf. 

7'hrce hundred lanzknechts made a sally on this day from the 
Scottish gate, and a conflict ensued without material advantage 
to cither side. Towards noon a man made his appearance near 
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the drawbridge attired aa a Turk, who prayed earnestly for ad* 
mission, saying that he had been brought up In Turkey, but had 
come of Christian parents, and was determined to revert to their 
faith. This man was questioned both by ordinary interrogation 
and by torture, and gave much valuable information as to the 
strength of the enemy. Of their artillery, he said that he had 
seen ten of the largest guns, called wall- breakers, each three 
fathoms long, in a boat on the Danube ; that the number of the 
Nassad boats was 400, manned with 5000 soldiers. He gave 
also the first accurate information of the mines to the right and 
left of the Karnthner gate, a point of intense interest to the 
defenders of that post, respecting which nothing had previously 
been ascertained. The besieged, having now ascertained that one 
principal mine was directed against the Karnther tower, and the * 
other against the convent of St. Clara, betook themselves with 
the utmost zeal to the excavation of counter-mines at these two 
points, propping, at the same time, the walls with posts and 
beams, so that upon any springing of the enemy’s mines, the 
ruins might fall outwards and impede the access to the breach. 
The General Roggendorf ensured to the informant a subsistence 
for 'life in return for his intelligence ; we may suppose, also, 
with some consideration of the manner in which it had been 
extracted. On the same evening a heavy fire was kept up on 
both sides, which led to the expectation of an assault, but none 
ensued. On the 2nd of October, the enemy’s mine under the 
Karnthner tower was detected and destroyed. , A large body of 
Turks, however, about the same time, pressed forward nearly 
to the Scottish gate, and retired, after a lively skirmish, uiih ten 
prisoners and thirty heads of the slain. To meet the danger of 
the enemy’s mines, guards were plated in all the cellars near 
the walls, trenches dug near the fort of the rampart, and drum* 
with peas strewed on their parchment, or tubs filled with nater, 
placed at the suspected spots, to indicate by their vibration the 
neighbourhood of the Turkish, labourers, and guide thereby the 
operations of the counter-miners. By these precautions, many 
of the enemy's galleries were discovered, and either ruined by 
counter-mines, or penetrated and robbed of their powder* It is 
here expedient to contradict the tale, current to our own time, 
that the continual efforts of the Turks had pushed a mine as far 
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as the house on the so-called Freiting, which bears still the 
name of Heidenschuss, where it is said that a baker’s apprentice 
discovered it and occasioned its destruction.* 

This incident is in itself highly improbable, I may almost 
assert impossible. Not to take into account that it is mentioned 
in none of the narratives' of the time, of which I have fourteen 
before me, the distance alone would make it next to impossible 
that so long an operation could have been carried on without 
detection. It appeal's also, from the archives of the Scottish 
foundation in Vienna, that the house in question bore the name 
Heidenschuss long before the Turkish siege, namely, from the 
year 1292, when the Tartars overran Austria. Others aver that 
it belonged to a family of the name of Hayden, which bore in 
its arms a Tartar discharging an arrow. This is, indeed, dis- 
puted ; but the antiquity of the name Heidenschuss is certain, 
and it is equally so that no Turkish mine ever was carried so far 
as to the spot in question. It is just to mention that the frater- 
nity of bakers, as well as many other corporations, rendered 
great services in this season of common danger, and it is likely 
enough that one of that body may hav$ performed the particular 
service in question in some other locality. The services of ihe 
bakers* guild were acknowledged, after the raising of the siege, 
by the present of a silver cup, and the privilege of carrying the 
same in procession round the city every Easter Tuesday. This 
practice was observed till the year 1811, when the disorders in- 
cident to the concourse of people it collected, and the loss of 
some days’ labour which it was apt to occasion, led to its sup- 
pression by the authorities of the bakers’ corporation. 

* The distance of this spot from the wall would be about one-third of the 
extreme breadth of the city.— T. 
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On the 3rd October, the enemy’* fin was ranch increased, and 
protracted .even far into the night. An a s s t nl * was therefore 
confidently expected. The garrison remained andar arms night 
and day. Nothing, however, ensued $xceptvt»Ofidentble damage 
to the Kasnthner tower and the adjacent bastion, in return for 
which the kitohen of the Bsglerbeg at Bonmelia was almost 
entirely disorganized by a heavy shot from the city. On the 
following day orders were issued, in the Turkish camp for the 
moat active prosecution of the mines. Michael Oglou’b people 
were ordered to convey ladders, end bundles of straw to the 
trenches, and every preparation was made for a general assault. 
On this day Simon Afoinai; surnemed the Learned, a. friend and 
dependant of Zapolya, made his appearance in the camp, to pa\ 
hie respects to Soliman, who received him with the honours 
which he was accustomed to show to men of letters. In the 


* evening n eottneil of war was held in foe city, and a strong sally 
was resolved upon for foe following day, principally with the 
object of discowring and destroying the mines last commenced ; 
and also-of driving the Janissaries oat of the ruins of the suburbs, 
from whkh their incessant dm greatly annoyed the garrison. 
Night thousadd meo of all range sm&Mdfotw were appointed to 


this s*rri«s***md the operation k wm ‘ethumanped at si* in the 
morning, Its success . V«*.hy *0 nmthh sited} at was expected ; 
though at fimMfr mMtfe Tft* batteries 

of foe eneaffidmwdOiid^h!^ ^ aad^fo behind 8 
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A sudden apprehension of being cut off from the city, suggested 
by a few voices, degenerated into a panic, and the troops fell 
into confusion, which ended in a general flight. The voices of 
their officers, the encouragement from the garrison on the 
walls, and the example of a brave commander,. Wolf Hagen, 
were unavailing to check the torrent, llagen himself, with 
a few brave men who remained about him, was surrounded 
and beheaded. His body was rescued and brought into the 
city for honourable burial. There fell also in this disas- 
trous action a German officer of noble blood, George Stein- 
peiss, and a Spaniard, Garcia Gusman : the brave Hector von 
lleischach was severely wounded. Five hundred heads and 
several prisoners regained in the camp of the Turks, who, how- 
ever, on their part, suffered considerable loss. The retreat was 
conducted with such confusion, that many were forced over the 
parapet of the bridge, and, maimed by the fall, remained at 
the mercy of the Turks, who pursued so closely up to the walls, 
that they were only driven back from them at push of pike. At 
noon there was a fresh alarm that camels were conveying 
fascines of wood, straw, and vine-sticks toiill up the ditch. , The 
expected assault, however, did not take place. The fire of the 
'Turks recommenced at 5 p.m. and was maintained without 
cessation, which caused the soldiers to remain at their. posts 
through the night. On the 7th, at 9. A.M., the Turks assaulted 
two bastions, and sprung a mine at the Karnthner gate, by which 
the wall opposite' the nunnery of St. Clara was destroyed fora 
space of thirteen fathoms. The following night the camp was 
illuminated with several thousand torches, and a general shouting 
and alarm took place without further result.. It was probably 
i he celebration of some festival. The garrison having been 
assembled at their posts, Count Salm announced to them that by 
a trusty messenger, who had swum the Danube at midnight, lie 
bad received consolatory tidings from King Ferdinand and the 
Duke Frederick, who promised to come to their relief within a 
week. The garrison hailed this intelligence with noisy acclama- 
tion, which probably excited as much notice and surprise in the 
Turkish camp as their illuminations and shoutings had excited 
in Vienna. Though tiiis cheering assurance raised the hopes of 
all. yet the difficulties of the defence became everv dav more 
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urgent, and a proclamation was issued, forbidding, on pain of 
death, all self-indulgence and neglect of duty. To illustrate and 
enforce this edict, two lanzknechts, who, over their cups, re- 
mained absent from their posts after the alarm had been given, 
were hanged at the Lugeek as traitors. On the 8th the whole 
artillery of the Turks played upon the city. The timber 
bulwark in front of the Karnthner gate was set on fine, and the 
walls, deprived of their breastwork, threatened to fall inwards. 

. To avoid this, possibly fetal, catastrophe, trunks of trees and huge 
beams were brought to their support, and a new breastwork was 
thrown up with incredible celerity. A similar work was thrown 
up before the Scottish gate, and mounted with two guns, which 
did much mischief in the Turkish camp tQuurds Sporkenbuhel. 
On the &th October an alarm took place at aaybreak, and prepa- 
rations for a storm were evident in the Turkish camp. At 
3 p.m. mines were sprung to the right and left of the Karn- 
thner gate. The one on the left opened a breach in the wall, 
wide enough for twenty-four men to advance in order. The 
assault was nevertheless gallantly repulsed by Salm ami Kntzi- 
aner in three successive instances. Several Spaniards and 
Germans had been buried or blown into.the air by the explosion ; 
others were hurled back into the city without serious injury. 
The explosions would have been more effective if the besieged 
had not succeeded in reaching some of the chambers of the 
mines by countermining, and in carrying off eight tuns of the 
charge. During the repeated assaults the heaviest artillery of 
the city was discharged incessantly upon the Turkish cavalry, 
and with such good aim, that, to use the words of l'eter Stern 
von Labach, man and horse flew into the air. Upon every 
retreat of the storming-parties, trumpets from St. Stephen's 
tower, and Warlike music on the place of St, Clara, c» lehrated 
the triumph of the besieged. The Sultan, dispirited at these 
repeated failures, adopted a precaution which indicated appre- 
hension on his own part of a sally from the city, for he directed 
trenches to be dug round the tents of the Janizaries and other 
picked troops. In the city, when quiet was restored, the old 
wall was rapidly repaired, anew one con-i rneted, the houses 
Which interfered with it levelled, and their materials employed to 
fill up the wooden breastwork - 
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On the 10th all was quiet, and the while of repair proceeded. 
Two mines were discovered and destroyed, and in a small sally 
of some eighty men five fcamels were captured. 

On the 11th, towards 9 am., a thine was sprung between # the 
Karnthner and Staben gates, which made an enormous breach, 
equivalent to an open gateway In the wall. Heavy bodies of 
men rushed on to the assault : a second mine was sprang at the 
Stuben gate, and, according to some accounts, the city was posi- 
tively entered at this quarter by some of the enemy. This, 
however, is doubtfhl ; but it is certain that a Turkish standard- 
bearer had mounted the wall, when he was struck down by a 
musquet shot into the ditch. The assault and defence were 
continued with equal determination for time hours. Twelve 
hundred bodies were heaped up in the breach, and though new 
a^ilants seemed to spring from the earth, their efforts foiled 
before the unshaken courage of the defenders. The conflict 
ceased at midday. The loss of the garrison was for less than 
that of the Turks ; yet, at a general muster of the armed citizens 
w Inch took place in the evening, 625 were missing from the 
numbers mustered at the beginning of the siege. The wrath Of 
the Sultan was kindled to the highert pitch. He stormed, en- 
treated, promised, and threatened ; and on the following day the 
asvault was renewed. Again two mines exploded in the same 
quarter as before, and again the ruin of the wall was extenshe. 
The Turks were in the breach sooner almost than their approach 
could be detected, as they thought, but the wall was scarcely 
don ii before its ruins wdre occupied by a company of Spaniards, 
with their colours flying and courage undepressed. The storm 
was fierce, but short; the repulse was again cbmplete, and 
<Iopr< ssion an<f exhaustion prevailed in the Turkish ranks. From 
the lowers of the city their officers were seen urging them for- 
w ird with blows. In several places explosions were observed 
w inch did no injury to the wails. Although the attacks were 
^ ici al times repeated, and to a late hour in ihef evening, as the 
< outage of (he dc fenders rose that of the eoemyqdailed, and the 
litter efforts wete moiq and more easily repelled. ®hp loss of 
the assailants could not be ascertained, As the. Turks, according 
to their custom, earned off their dead* latte ito the night, hopte 
e\cr ? a council of war was held in their camp, in which the 
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foam If tone of confidence wi remarJ ^U%^owered. ,,The Jaieiteto 
•of Abe season mod the difficulty of subsistence die topics of 
discussion. Tbe latter difficulty was not indeed a fictitious one, 
fbr^ under the expectation of a speedy surrender of the city, 
supplies bad been collected on a scale quite inadequate to the 
present exigency. It was also remembered that three main 
assaults had been executed, and that three times on each occasion 
the troops had advanced to the charge* # This magic number 
had fulfilled the law pf Islam, by which, whether in the field or 
against defences, no more than three attacks are required of the 
faithful. .Notwithstanding these good reasons and fair excuses 
for immediate withdrawal, the temptation of plunder was. so 
strong, that it was agreed to attempt on the following day, the 
14th, one more assault with all their force; but, should this fail, 
to raise the siege. The Janissaries, who were loudest in their 
complaints, were pacified by a payment of the ordinary assault 
money, namely, a thousand aspers,vor twenty ducats, to each man. 
The 13th October passed therefore without attack, but the pre- 
parations for one were in active progress. Numerous criers 
perambulated the camp, proclaiming the great assault for the 
following day, and announcing the following rewards : — To the 
first man who should mount the wall, promotion from his re- 
spective military rank to the next above it, and a sum of 30,000 
aspers (600 ducats).* The Sultan inspected in person and on 
horseback the preparations, and expressed his satisfaction. Nor 
were they idle in the city. While the soldiers stood to their 
arms, the citizens of both sexes, and of all classes, ages, and pro- 
fessions, spiritual as well as lay, were at work without cessation, 
removing rubbish, digging new intrenchments, throwing up 
works, strengthening the ramparts, and filling up the breaches. 
Many so engaged were wounded by the enemy’s various mivih*. 
Their attention was also carefully directed to the enemy’s mines, 

* The vast pecuniary resources of the Turkish empire at this period, And 
the profusion with which they were dispensed abroad, offers a striking -cot* 
traat to the poverty and niggardliness of the House of Austria and the 
Germanic body, while Soiiman whs marching upon Pesth the ojwrations 
or the Austrian flotilla on the Danube were paralyse! for uant of 40,(h>0 
florins to pay the arrears of Ubi crews, With great difficulty $oo florins 
were raised for the Stake, «Fursten und Volkcr,” vol uu 

p. ISl!-* 
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(ukt tliey succeeded on thfeday in detecting tad carrying o&tfi'- 
tuns of lewder from one intended for the destruction of tiie 
Karnthner tower. Thus prepared and thus determined, they 
waited fbrthe dawn of the day which was to decide the fete 
of the Christian stronghold, so long and so gallantly main- 
tained. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

October 14 to November 20, 1529. 

At daybreak of the 14th October the flower of the Turkish army 
was arrayed in three powerful bodies for the assault, and towards 
nine o'clock they advanced, led on by officers of the highest rank. 
On this occasion, however, the desperate courage and cheerful 
contempt of death which had usually been conspicuous among 
the Turkish soldiery were no longer distinguishable. It was to 
no purpose that their officers, the Vizier in person at their head, 
urged them forward with .stick and whip and sabre-edge, they 
refused obedience, saying they preferred to die by the hands of 
their own officers rather thaij to face the long muskets of the 
Spaniards and the German spits, as they called the long swords 
of the Janzknechts. Towards noon two mines were sprpng to 
the right and left of the Karnthner gate, but a third, which had 
been carried under the Burg, was fortunately detected, and its 
entire charge of twenty barrels of powder fell into the hands of 
the countcnniners. A breach, nevertheless, twenty- four fathoms 
wide, was the result of the mines which succeeded, and through 
this, supported by the fire of all their batteries, repeated attempts 
were made to storm, but in every instance repulsed u» before. 
These attacks were the last expiring efforts of exhausted men. 
Two incidents connected with them have been considered worthy 
of record. The first is the adventure of two officers, a Portu- 
guese and a German, who had quarrelled over night, and wen: 
proceeding to settle their difference with the sword in flu- morn- 
ing, having selected the breach or its immediate neighbourhood 
for their place of meeting. Being interrupted by the Turkic 
assault, they naturally enough, instead of proceeding with their 
own foolish ami useless purpose* agreed to turn their arms agnirnd. 
the Turks. The point of the story seems to be, that after one 
had lost his left arm and jthe other the use of his right, they 
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stood by one another, making a perfect soldier between them, 
till both were killed. The other incident is one of more his- 
torical importance. It is that of the severe and ultimately fatal 
wound of the brave Count Salm, w!k>, after escaping all jtlie 
previous dangers of the siege, was hit on the hip towards 2 r.M. 
by the splintered fragments of a stone , and carried from the 
breach , which till then he had never quitted. He survived till 
the spring of the following year, when lie died of the effects of 
this injury at Jiis residence of Salm IJofF, near Marc hegg in 
Lower Austria. King Ferdinand caused a sumptuous monu- 
ment to be erected to this deserving soldier in the church, then 
existing, of St. Dorothea, in which was the family vault of the 
Kalms. This church was pulled down in 1783, when the Saint 
family took possession of the monument, and removed it to their 
residence at Raitz in Moravia. 

On the failure of these last attacks, Soli man abandoned all 
hope of gaining possession of the city, and the troops received 
accordingly a general order of retreat. Its execution was at- 
tended by an act of atrocity which throws a shadow over the 
t haiaeter of the sovereign by whose servants it was perpetrated, — 
a -ha. low not t lie less deep because contrasted with many recorded 
indications of a noble and generims nature. It may, indeed, 
possibly he eon-idored as another specimen of unavoidable con- 
« it scen-ioii to the passions of an ill-disciplined soldiery, such as 
i’.“ m.'— icre of the garrison of Pesth, and rather as an exhi- 
i . ion el* :i.e weakness than the misuse of despotic rule. The 
- f .i li-'.-ttb-s bioko up from their encampment an hour before 
n.i.hii ■•h*. and set on fire their huts, forage, and every com- 
l*'»si il»Ie 4 1 iele which tiny could not or would not carry with 
ili.'in. I nder t!d< latter head they included the greater portion 
«*i‘ tin* \.i? i -waim of prisoners of all ages and both sexes collected 
in i h< tr {put ters. Of these the younger portion alone, boys and 
gills, weir tiinjgvd along with their retiring columns, tied to- 
uother by t;»pf>. and destined to slavery. The. old of both sexes 
end .-!,•■ ••illicit rn wen* for the most part flung alive into the 
ilauu-s of the burning camp, and the remainder cut to pieces or 
impaled. The glare of the conflagration and the shrieks of the 
snihTcrs disturbed through the night the rest so dearly earned 
by the brave defenders of the city, and though their approach- 
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Ing deliverance might *be read in the one, it was probably easy to 
conjecture from the other, the horrors by which that deliverance 
was accompanied. When this act of cowardly vengeance was 
accomplished, a parting splvo from all their fire-arms was dis- 
charged at the walls ; and after all remaining buildings in the 
suburbs-and adjacent villages had been set on fire, the army com- 
menced its rgtreatr. . . % 

With' the first light of morning came assurance of the city’s 
safety', whieh was hailed’ by a general discharge of artillery from 
the walls, and by warlike music in the public squares, and from 
St. Stephen’s tower. The bells, too, were released from the 
silence to which they had been condemned since the 29th of Sep- 
tember, and a solemn Te Deunt and high mass were celebrated 
in St. Stephen’s in honour of the Holy Trinity. The Sultan 
questioned his prisoner the Cornet Zedlitz as to the cause of the 
sounds which reached his ear. The cornet avowed at once his 
belief that the clamour was that of joy and triumph over the 
deliverance of the city. The Sultan evinced his satisfaction at 
the frankness of his favourite’s reply by dismissing him in safety 
to the city, bearing on his person the- marks of Oriental favour 
in the shape of silken and gold^embroidered apparel, and accom- 
panied by two of his fellow-prisoners, who thus shared the ad- 
vantage of the good-will which the soldier had earned by his 
manly bearing. Soon after this creditable act, the Sultan com- 
menced his march in the direction of Bruck on the Leitha. 
Early the following day the flotilla* began to drop down the 
river, not, however, unmolested by the artillery from the city, 
which sunk several of the vessels. The Grand Vizier remained 
for scmie ; time wjlth epine 60,000 cavalry in the neighbourhood 
of the Wienerberg, partly to coyer the retreat, partly to rally 
the' light troops dispensed on x , plundering expeditions. It is 
stated by some writefs, furtl>er tp, account for this delay, that 
be waited for thp. hwueof^ of certain of his 

agents in the city* it on tire, and that 

he hoped even,; id means to effect his 

entrance. This,.^ is not very consistent with the 

haughty and of the man. It is however 

certain that thre% were arrested, who gavfe 
themselves hey had been at fiiit ' 
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admitted as such without suspicion ; but when it was observed 
that their purses were well filled with Turkish money, this WtU|» 
thought a sufficient reasoti for putting them to the torture^by 
which a confession was extorted that they had been hired for the 
purpose above described. They were quart^ed, and their limbs 
affixed in terrorem on the walls. At the distance of a mile the 
Sultan again halted, and held a divan to receive the felicitations 
of his great officers on the firtufiate termination of the campaign. 
After these functionaries had kissed his hand, he distributed- 
among them rich rewards. The Vizier received a jewelled sabre) 
four costly pelisses, and five purses.* The Pachas received each 
two pelisses and a sum of money. The money distributed as 
reward to t|ie storm ing-par ties had amounted to 240,000 ducats, 
so that the closing act #f the siege cost the Sultan at least 250,000 
ducats. The most curious feature of the transaction is the tone 
of the bulletins in which the retreafewas described. The great 
Orientalist and historian Von Hammer has given us translations 
of several. The concluding passage of one of them is to this 
effect : — “ An unbeliever came out from the fortress and brought 
intelligence of the submission of the princes and of the people, 
on xv hose behalf he prayed for grace and $ardon: The Padischah 
received his prayer with &voU t, add granted them pardon. Inas- 
much as the German lands were unconnected with the Ottoman 
realm, that hence it was hard to occupy the frontier places and 
conduct their affairs, the fkithfulwould not trouble themselves 
to clear out the fortress, or jhlrify, ,, improve, and put it into 
repair; but a reward oflOGOasperswas dealt but to each of 
the .Ian Varies ; and secuHty being established, the horses’ heads 
were turned towards the throne of Solomon/’ * 

lfefore the Vizier joinedthe column bfretreat/a messetiger 
was despatched to http with proposals foran exchange of priso- 
ners. The Vizier presented the messenger with a* rich caftan of 
bine silk, and returned ftfc$'fbUow in bad 

Italian : — 16 Ibrahim gracebf Qpd* first Vizier, 
Secretary and chief Councillor of thom&t glorious, great, and 
invincible Kmperor, Sultan SolimaWff Ifeod Odd minister of his 
whole dominions, of his. nlQ df 

, ' * .'■■‘WINKS'’ *vV' r ‘y: 

* The purse held 500 piftstre^yt' $<N*pe)rs to the 
ducat, makes 60^0 ducat* , , 
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xWeU-boro, iftqj^animcM officers and commanders, 
Weiring your writing, emit by your messenger, we have digested 
Ugcowfents. ■■• Know that we are not come to take your city into 
' Wit? possession, but only to seek out your Archduke Ferdinand, 
Whom however we^tave not found, and hence have waited here 
so many days, he not appearing. Yesterday moreover we set 
free three of our prisoners, for Which reason you should be fain 
to do likewise by those in your possession, as we have desired 
your messenger to explain to you by word of mouth. You may 
therefore send hither one of your people *to seek out your coun- 
trymen, and without fear or anxiety for our good faith, for what 
happened to those of Pesth was not our fault but their own. 
Giyen before Vienna in the middle of October.” The above was 
written on smooth Italian paper, the signature alone and the 
signet impression in Turkish characters. The authorities in 
Vienna presented the bearer of this missive with an upper gar- 
ment of red damask, and sent him back with the verbal ansu er 
that they were the more anxious to deal strictly according to the 
usages of war, because they looked forward to much future matter 
for intercourse. If rightly reported, it must be confessed that 
both reply and rejoinder in this negotiation appear to have some- 
what lost sight of the point at issue. The contemporary writer, 
Labach, asserts that Soliman, after his withdrawal , sent a mes- 
sage to the city containing an offer to withdraw ori payment to 
him of 200,000 florins, to which the authorities made answer 
that the keys of their treasury were missing. 

On the. 17th of October the V«ier 4 really commence! id< re- 
treat under a heavy snow-storm which lasted from curb mommy 
till late, into the night. The day*«i march extended as Jar a> 
BrfiCk ou the Lei t ha, and was one of great difficulty and attended 
with much loss of baggage. The garrison exerted ii>c)f to take 
advantage of these circumstances. A sally took place on the 
same <by, under command of John Katzianer, Paul Pa kies, and 
Sigismund von Weichselburg, with eight .squadrons of cavalry 
and four companies of foot, in which many prisoners were made, 
many Christians rescued, and a rich booty captured in tents and 
camp furniture, together with some fcatoels. On the 10th 
another sally was, attended sti|Li happier results. Near the 
village of 'La# isk'/ fehe of ' 200 Tu rks were 


sla&C 

TWkWr ' %ert^^wN& Ifefe* HAf^y^ttU, cm the 
StOthw <Sefoher, ft tttaed ^B^giriafi firoritier. ; The in* 
vadere, however, lift fettfel fftfeetf of their incursion over a vast 
extentfof country, and on tfctr Hue of ratteat wreaked to the 
last their vengeance for the dilute of their main purpose on 
every object animate and inanimA| within their reach. To 
thefcr usual practices « of Oiase&c^Phnder, and incendiarism, 
they superadded the destruction of fruit-trees, vineyards, and 
gardens ; and the wretched inhabitants who had saved their lives 
by flight or concealment, returned to scenes of desolation which 
required years to repair. 

The loss of the invaders during the siege has been very 
variously stated, at numbers indeed varying from 80,000 to 

30.000. The Hungarian historian, Utvanffy, reduces this to 

20.000, and Ortelius to 14,000. The* truth probably approaches 

the lower calculation, as, in the absence of all general encounter 
in the field, the loss in action fell heayily only on the storming- 
parties. The return of 1500 killed on the side ‘of the city, 
though adopted in all the narratives, is manifestly below the 
truth, for we have seen that as early as the 11th October 636 
of the armed citizens were missing. On the 25th October, the 
tenth day from the raising of the siege, Soliman entered Pesth, 
where he was received with all honours by Zapolya. On the 
28th, in full divan, Zapolya renewed his homage, and was pre- 
sented with ten caftans and three horses, with bits and chains of 
gold. Tlis minister, Ludovico Gritti, received 20,000 ducats. 
On the 30th, Soliman recommenced his march, and pursued it 
through lYterwaradin to Belgrade, which he reached only on 
the 20th November, having been much delayed by inundations. 
Much baggage remained behind in the swamps, and many men 
and horses perished of starvation; These incidents did not 
prevent Soliman from Writing ln v a yictori#*# strain to the 
Venetian Doge, Andreas? Gritti. ‘pits letter, dated from Bel- 
grade, was written in Italian, and begjtol with a pompous list of 
titles of sovereignty, com prftinjjf" Aria and Europe generally * 
and defending; Syria, Mecca and* 

Jerusalem, thg^)^ the shorn of the 

Mtditiim Sultan had 
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“taken from Ferdinand the kingdom of Hungary and invested 
with the same the Wayvode of Transylvania; how with his 
Vizier Ibrahim, his Agas and Pachas, he had marched over 
Syria to Pesth, and there placed the crown of Hungary on the 
Ipd of th^ Way vode* and had . looked for Bang Ferdinand in 
’VjRttaMs but tefe mucli as the laiter had fled towards Prague* 
and it was iraponibte ^ blether he trare alive 

nr dead, had agdfty it* tBri dt round 

towards Pesth and there received the homage of hit vassal/’ 
The whole is a curious specitnenof the perfection which this 
mode of describing occurrences had attained three centuries 
.before our time. .The tone- is the same of most of the Turkish 
narratives of the day, all of which extol to the skies the mag- 
nanimity and moderation of the Sultan. One only, that of 
Ferdi, describes with some fidelity the devastation effected by 
the army. The national animosities of this writer are so violent 
that he calls Ferdinand by no other name than the “ accursed/* 
The conclusion of his narrative runs as follows:—" As it came 
to the ear of His Majesty that a portion of the Christian army had 
shut itself up in the city, and from this it was to be coujectured 
that the accursed Ferdinand was among them'; the victorious 
army besieged the said fortress for fifteen days, and overthrew 
the walls in five places by mines, so that the unbelievers 
prayed for mercy from the faithful. As some of the garrison 
were taken prisoners, and from these it was ascertained that the 
accursed wa^ not in the fortress, the Imperial mercy forgave 
their offence, and listened to their entreaties ; but His Majesty, 
who governs the world, to gain t|e merits of this holy war, and 
to ruin the aforesaid accursed, had sent out (he AkimUehis, the 
runners and burners, in all directions into Germany, so that the 
whole country was trodden down by the hoofs of the horses, and 
even the lands north of the Danube wasted with fire by the 
brews, of the vessels. Cities mut hamlets, market-towns ami 
villages, blazed tip in the fire of vengeance and destruction. 
The beautiful land, the treasury of spring and abode of joy, was 
trodden down by the horsemen and fitted with smoke. Houses 
and palaces were left in a&hes. The victorious army dragged 
away captive the inhabitants, great and snail, high and low, 
men and women’, strong and weak. In the bazaars were acid 
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many fair ones with jasmine foreheads, eyebrows arched and 
thick, and countenances like Peris ; and the booty was incalcu- 
lable. Property, moveable and immoveable, men and cattle, 
the speaking .and the dumb, the rational and the senseless, were 
destroyed and slaughtered at the edge of the sabre* Thus on 
the page of time was written the fulfilment of the prophecy 6f 
the/ Koran, 4 Thus deaj we with the wicked*! ” 

. 0% the 28th November the Sul tan reached .Constantinople* 
and made hie triumphal etrtiy with the portion of hi* army 
which had least suffered by the march* The greater part of the 
exhausted* troops remained at Belgrade, Nissa, and Adrianople 
to recruit their strength And numbers; for the Sul tab was 
passionately intent upon retrieving his failure, and prosecuting 
with new resources his plans for the establishment of an Empire 
of the West* Years, however, were requited to place his forces 
on a footing for another expedition, the results of which will 
be hereafter disclosed. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

From November 26 to the end of the year 1529. 

Although for the moment Vienna was relieved from dread of 
the Turk, other causes of distress and apprehension -survived the 
removal bf the main danger, and required equally the application 
of violent remedies. Not to mention that the open country was 
long infested with roving parties of Turkish marauders who 
were little interfered with by a soldiery who had forgotten their 
own discipline in the excitement of succels, in Vienna itself this 
spirit displayed itself in a fearful insurrection of the troops of 
the Empire, which threatened the citizens with greater calamities 
than even those of the siege itself. On the ground that they 
had repulsed five main attacks, they demanded fivefold pay ; and 
as it was impossible at once to concede this demand, they indi- 
cated, not obscurely, an intention to pay themselves by a general 
plunder of the city. The authorities attempted in the first 
instance to appease them with fair words and moral reflections. 
These only led to increased demands, and at length to distinct 
threats of a total rejection of military obedience, and of a general 
assault on persons and property. The invitation of one of their 
ensigns, Paul Gumpenberger, for every man to rally round his 
colours who would be content with double pay, had, it fe true, 
the desired effect, so far that several reasonable men broke off 
from the mass arid rescued for the moment the superior officer* 
from their turbulent comrades. On the following day, however, 
the clamour and the menaces were revived with increased violence. 
The Pfalzgraf Frederick, who had meanwhile arrived in Vienna, 
promised them now threefold^pay, with which the greater num- 
ber were satisfied, but it was not; till the ringleaders tiad been 
executed that tranquillity Was entirely restored. The troop* 
were finally divided and marched off, some to Freiburg, others 
to* A1 ten burg in Hungary, &|d with their departure confidence, 
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revived and the citizens were enabled to commence the work of 
restoration and repair both of their defences and of the houses 
which had suffered by the enemy’s fire. The whole of the ex- 
tensive space occupied by the fortifications now existing, as well 
as the glacis, both of which at this period were covered with 
buildings, were now cleared of such, and the repeated and obsti- 
nate attempts of the former proprietors to rebuild their dwellings 
as obstinately resisted. By the same operation the booths, so 
called, of the suburb vanished for ever, and when, some three 
years later, the alarm of invasion was revived, the extensive 
remains still standing of the Burgher hospital, and of many 
other large buildings and churches between the rifer Wien 
and the city, were levelled to the ground. In exchange for 
the vast and richly endowed Burgher hospital, the ruins of 
which had afforded the Turks so excellent a position in front of 
the Karnthner gate, the city obtained in 1580 the nunnery of St. 
Clara, the nuns of which, reduced in numbers by the Reformation, 
had fled to another establishment of their order at Villach in 
Carinthia. Those 1 who returned to Vienna after the siege were 
received in the Pilgrim- house near St. Anne, where they gradu- 
ally died out. and their former buildings were formally made 
•>\rr to fie* city, out of which has since grown the great hospital 
now exiting. 

( h itf imil Xttrntfirc of ihc Adventures of the Cornet Christopher 
von Zediifz in the Turkish Camp . From the Collection of the 
Hanoi ran Enmhcf in the State Archives at Vienna. 

\mo\«. such praiseworthy Christian Knights, may also justly 
<v!t*hrafi‘d t!.<* honourable and noble Knight and . Master, 
(.’•■rMophrr \on (V.eiliz, who in his honourable knightly deeds 
. the hereditary enemy of Christendom, the Turk, has 

:med and known rheuseawl profit of diligent prayer, ami howto' 
piit on. M*if w it h the Psalter or Prayer-Book of the good Knight 
id Kin::. l);uid. much better than other - careless, idle, godless 
s Mpf,*, who take no account of psalm or paternoster; for when 
in \cars pa*. ( tin* Turkish tyrant, Soliman, with a terrible power 
came from Constantinople upon Hungary* and having marched 
‘?80 (iennan mili-s, without reckoning the bendings of roads and 
by-ways, sat down before Vienna, as it were at the door of the 
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old and famous German people, so that all Germany behoved to 
be stirring, then did this noble Knight, Christopher, essay him- 
self often and manfully against the enemy. 

Firstly, before Comorn ; secondly, at t^e coronation at 
Stuhlweissenburg, where he distinguished himself among all the 
other knights there present, and exhibited himself before the 
king in knightly fashion, in tilting-feats, which no one could 
repeat after him, and which the chivalry present and his Ma- 
jesty himself had much content to witness ; and the latter soon 
after ordered him a cornetcy under the Count von Ilardegg, when 
Pesth was recovered from the Turk. When Soliman in 1.529 
retook Ffcsth,and marched upon Vienna, Cornet Christopher was 
in the latter city, attached to the principal in command, when 
and where he gained much honour in skirmishing, and was 
moreover made prisoner, as will- be related. In 1530. having 
been meanwhile knighted by his Majesty, he marched again to 
Pesth, under Count Hardegg, for the recovery of that city, 
where he joined himself with one Von llenssenstoin, agreeing 
together to mount to the assault, as they did, and got far as 
the breach, where, inasmuch as the others did not follow like 
men, but remained in the ditch, Corri^t Christopher was hardly 
entreated, a Nimptsch (one of the family of Nimpfsch ) shot U 
his side, and he thrown back into the ditch ; and this sit-.- 
passed without success. In 1532, when the 'fork w minded 
again to march on Vienna, but who for the good fuinim- uf th** 
Emperor Charles, who joined King. Ferdinand u\ prison ;,i 
Vienna, had turned off to Guns, against which faili.t K 
several assaults, Cornet Christopher was at toe iu.-d of 
knights from the principalities of Schwridnii/ au-i i . .. .. 
when some on our side skirmished with the 1 ink m Si to:.:d:. 
he advanced in f i out of all, and assailed and - 4 . -\ i t... 1. 
of consideration ; — not to mention that he»w.» . mu.i- w i. aibn.j. 
and enfeebled by his march, so that so soon a* i-r had lum-d h 
way back to llreslau, he departed in Cud, m Ip-d mu-oK }.\ (l 
Turkish svrup which he had taken, and which worked n»<- 
stronger with time. For when, in the yuv before ncnriori d 
(1529), the Turk assailed Vienna, this nobi< knight had fallen 
upon him, and well conducted himself, and in a rdrinni.Nli had 
fallen from and parted company with his iiuise, which had nut 
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trusted itself to come back to him, and a cry being raised to save 
the standard, which was performed by a Fleming, Cornet Chris- 
topher had taken post on a small round hillock, where three 
Turks perceived and assaulted him, but he with his sword stood 
at bay, and stuck one of their horses in the head, and would have 
got clear off, but that twelve other Turks assailed him before and 
behind, and by numbers struck him to the ground ; and when 
lie had wounded one of these through the arm, they wrung his 
sword from him, and endeavoured to loose his armour, but as he 
was armed with a whole cuirass, no one could strip him, else, 
without doubt, in their fury they would have sabred and cut him 
to pieces. As it was they made him prisoner, and carried him 
off among them, by the side of their horses, a good quarter of a 
mile, and then set him in his cuirass bn a baggage-mule, and 
carried him on through the night as far as Briick on the Leif ha, 
the head quarter of the Turkish emperor. When they entered 
the camp there was much concourse to see a figure in full har- 
ness, cuirass, and head-piece, all screwed up, so that there was 
nothing but sheer iron to be seen; then one of the bystanders 
spoke to him in the Croat tongue, and asked him what he could 
do and compass, having such a load of iron on him ; and he an- 
*wercd: fc *JIad I a horse, and were I loose and free, thou 
wclddst then quickly see what I could do.” Being further 
asked whether he. Von Zedlitz, could touch the ground 
with his lid. he quickly bent himself down thereto: mean- 
while the girth of the baggage-saddle burst, and he fell with a 
erasli to the ground: and when the Turks began to laugh, he 
(Von Zedlitz) rose nimbly up, and, without a run, jumped in his 
hcavj armour on the tall mule, so that the Turks admired and 
forbore to laugh. In this expedition there was about the Em- 
peror Ibiahim (in German Emerich) Pacha, an eminent and 
notable man, the next to Solyman in that day, ruler and minister 
of everything in the Turkish realm, and who in this war coun- 
selled and directed everything. Before him when Yon Zedlitz 
was brought, lie gave order that they should take him out of liis 
armour ; , but among the Turks was no man familiar with 
knightly equipment, who could deal with the manner of fasten- 
ing of such a cuirass, then no longer much used and quite 

E 
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old and famous German people, so that all Germany behoved to 
be stirring, then did this noble Knight, Christopher, essay him- 
self often and manfully against the enemy. 

Firstly \ before Comorn ; secondly, at tfce coronation at 
Stuhlweissenburg, where he distinguished himself among all the 
other knights there present, and exhibited himself before the 
king in knightly fashion, in tilting-feats, which no one could 
repeat after him, and which the chivalry present and his Ma- 
jesty himself had much content to witness ; and the latter soon 
after ordered him a cornetcy under the Count von Ilardegg, when 
Pesth was recovered from the Turk. When Soliinan in 1529 
retook PGsth, and marched upon Vienna, Cprnet Christopher was 
in the latter city, attached to the principal in command, when 
and where he gained much honour in skirmishing, and was 
moreover made prisoner, as will* be related. In 15 30.- having 
been meanwhile knighted by his Majesty, he marched again to 
Pesth, under Count Hardegg, for the recovery of that city, 
where he joined himself with one Von Reussenstein, agreeing 
together to mount to the assault, as they did, and got as far as 
the breach, where, inasmuch as the others did not follow like 
men, but remained in the ditch, Corr^t Chi istopher was hardly 
entreated, a Nimptsch (one of the family of ^simptscli) shot by 
his sideband he thrown back into the direli ; and this >iegc 
passed without success. In 1532, when the Turk was minded 
again to march on Vienna, but who for the good fortune of the 
Emperor Charles, who joined King. Ferdinand in person at 
Vienna, had turned off to Guns, against which he failed in 
several assaults, Cornet Christopher was at the head of -omo 
knights front the principalities of Schweidrnfz and lain-r: and 
when some on our side skirmished with the Turk at NeuMadt, 
he advanced in front, of all, and assailed and di>».oputed a Turk 
of consideration ; — not to mention that h&wus .somewhat ailing, 
and enfeebled by hi$ march, so that so soon a* lie had found his 
way back to Breslau, die departed in God, helped surely by a 
Turkish syrup which he had taken, and which worked the 
stronger with time. For when, in the year before mentioned 
(1529), the Turk assailed Vienna, this noble knight had fallen 
upon him, and well conducted himself, and in a skirmish had 
fellen from and parted company with his horse, which had not 
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trusted itself to come back to him, and a cry being raised to save 
the standard, which was performed by a Fleming, Cornet Chris- 
topher had taken post on a small round hillock, where three 
Turks perceived and assaulted him, but he with his sword stood 
at bay, and stuck one of their horses in the head, and would have 
got clear off, but that twelve other Turks assailed him before and 
behind, and by numbers struck him to the ground ; and when 
he had wounded one of these through the arm, they wrung his 
sword from him, and endeavoured to loose his armour, but as he 
was armed with a whole cuirass, ho one could strip him, else, 
without doubt, in their fury they would' have sabred and cut him 
to pieces. As it was they made him prisoner, and carried him 
off among them, by the side of their horses, a good quarter of a 
mile, and then set him in bfe cuirass $h a baggage-mule, and 
carried him on through the night as far es Brftck on the Leitha, 
the head quarter of the Turldsh-eiftperoiv When they entered 
the camp there was much cohcOuitte to see a figure in full har- 
ness, cuirass, and head-piece, all 'screwed up, so that there was 
nothing 1 but sheer iron to be seen ; then one of the bystanders 
spoke to him in the Croat tongue, and asked him what he could 
do and compass, having such a load of iron on him ; and he an- 
swered: “Had I a horse, and were I loose and free, thou 
wojbldst then quickly see wluit I could do.” Being further 
asked whether he, Yon Zedlitz, could touch the ground 
with his fist, he quickly bent himself down thereto: mean- 
while the girth of the baggage-saddle burst, and he fell with a 
crash to the ground ; and when the Turks began to laugh, he 
(Von Zedlitz) rose nimbly up, and, without a run, jumped in his 
heavy armour on the tali mule, sothaithe Turks admired and 
forbore to laugh. In this expectobu|P%re was; about, the Em- 
peror Ibrahim (in German Emerich)Facha,an eminent and 
notable man, the next to Solyman In that day, ruler and minister 
of everything in the Turkish realm* aocTwho in this war coun- 
selled and directed everything, Before him when Yon Zedlitz 
was brought, he gave order that thi^shdhld take him out of his 
armour;* but among the Turks w&s no man familiar with 
knightly equipment, who could deal with, the manner of fasten- 
ing* of such a cuirass, then no linger much used and quite 
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unknown to the Turks, and he remained armed till questioned 
j. by Solyman himself. To him Count Christopher made answer, 
that jf assured of his life he would undo himself. When Ibra- 
him Pacha had given him such assurance, he showed the inter- 
preter two little screws at the side, which being loosed, the 
cuirass came to its pieces, to the great wonder of the Turk*. 
When he had laid aside his harness, the Turks, observing a gold 
chain about him, fell upon him violently to tear it off; hut he, 
seizing it with both hands, tore it in pieces and flung it among 
them. They also took from him bis seal and ring, and on ac- 
count of the gold, concluded him to be of great means and con- 
dition ; but he held himself out for a gentleman of small means, 
who had won these things in war. As the account of these 
things spread itself through the camp, much was said of the 
feats of this man-at-arms, and of his singular dexterity under 
his strange attire, and every one was curious to see him, hi-irur. 
moreover, among the first who had been taken prisoners out of 
the city itself of Vienna. He was, therefore, ordered to exhibit 
himself in full cuirass, armed at all points for finis i. and to 
prove whether in this fashion he could, without \antage, lift 
himself from the ground. On the following day, ninles and 
several kicking horses being producer], Count Christopher laid 
himself on the ground with his cuirass screwed, and iking 
nimbly, without any vantage, sprung on a horse, and this he 
repeated several times; and then, with running ami vaulting, 
afforded those hellhounds a princely spectacle of knightly exer- 
cises to their great admiration, and specially that of Ibrahim 
Pacha, who 90011 after took him to himself, and kept him >a fe in 
his own custody. Meanwhile, there came to him e* rthin officer* 
to frighten or to prove him, telling him to hold himM-lf in 
readiness, for that the Pacha would do him right that same day. 
To these he answered, that as a Christian he was in truth 
not afraid of death ; as one who, in honour of his Redeemer, 
in obedience to his sovereign, and in defence of his country, 
had prepared hiniself by prayer for death at any hour or instant, 
and hoped and believed most certainly to enjoy eternal joy and 
happiness through Christ; but, nevertheless, could wot credit 
that such was the order of the Pacha, for he knew for ce^aiti 
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that what the Pacha had promised he would perform like an 
honourable soldier. When this reached the Pacha, the longer 
he considered the more he admired, not only the knightly feats, 
but the noble spirit of this hero. When, also, Soliman himself 
asked him whether, if he (Soliman) should release him, he would 
still make war upon him, Count Christopher answered, undis- 
mayed, that if God and his Redeemer should grant him deliver- 
ance, he would while life lasted fight against the Turks more 
hotly than ever. Thereupon the Sultan replied, “ Thou shalt 
be free, my man, and make war on me as thou wilt for the rest 
of thy life.” Soliman knew perhaps well that he would not live 
long, for it has been conjectured that the Turks had given him 
a potion, which in a few years attacked his life and carried him 
off. The Pacha, however, kept him in good case while the 
siege lasted, namely, about a month ; and in place of his cuirass, 
gave him a dress of red velvet Tyrian stuff, which he wore and 
lay in night and day, and sent him from his own table meats and 
mixed drinks (probably sherbet), as daily prepared for himself, 
and even in course of time offered andjjave him wine.* The 
Count, for special reasons, gave himself out for a Bohemian, 
being conversant in the Slave language, which is much in use 
with the Turks. When it came to the time appointed for the 
great assault, the Pacha said to him at table, “ This evening 
will the great Sultan take possession of Vienna, and it will fare 
ill with your people,” and then asked him further, how strong 
the garrison was; and the Count answered, “All that he could 
tell was, that the garrison within were of that stamp that they 
would one and all be killed before they would surrender the 
city.” When the assault took place, the Count was left in the 
Pacha’s tent without any special guard, but loose and free of his 
person, and able to look about him in the camp ; but when, by 
help of God, the Turks being repulsed broke up their camp* Ik® 
Pacha took the Count with him the first day’s march, but in 
< he morning after put another Turkish robe of velvet on him 

* This specimen of favouritism, won, not by mean arts, but by soldierlike 
and simple bearing, docs honour to both parties. No one in these days 
would, like the Chronicler, give credit to the tale of slow poison with which 
his credulity impairs the merit justly due to the Turk. Even were it more 
consistent than it is with the character of Soliman or his minister, it it 
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over the former, which is still preserved by his brothers, Frauds 
and Hans von Zedlitz ; and added a present of a hundred aspers, 
and also a cavalry prisoner whom the Count knew and had 
begged for, and caused them to be honourably attended and 
passed safe, so that on the* following day they reached Vienna, 
where the Count was honourably received by the princes, counts 
gentlemen, and officers there present. 

Notice of the Devastation effected by the Turks y from Original 

Sources . 

The general character of the operations of the Sackman has 
been sufficiently described. From the foot of the Kahlenbcrg. 
from Heiligenstadt and Ddbling to the shore of the Leitha, his 
presence was proclaimed by the smoke of burning villages, and 
his march was tracked by wasted fields and vineyards. In the 
fiist days of the investment of Vienna the vineyards of Heiligen- 
stadt had been destroyed by the Bosnian light troops ; and on 
the day of the last assault its failure was avenged by the indis- 
criminate massacre of the inhabitants. At Dobling the pastor. 
Peter Heindl, was flung on a burning pile of the retried er* and 
archives of the district. Hutteldorf, St Veit, Bruini, and 
Enzersdorf were burnt. In Perchtoldsdorf the inhabitants in- 
deed held out in the castle, but every thing beyond its walls wf.* 
destroyed. From the fortress of Lichtenstein the oldest son m 
its possessor of that day was dragged into slavery. In Clostei* 
Neuburg the upper town and the ecclesiastical buildings held out, 
but the lower was destroyed. Baden shared its fate. The de- 
stroyers penetrated even into Upper Austria, and r hence into 
Styria, where, however, they on several occasions met with their 
match, for the people rose upon their scattered hawk, and burned 
alive those whom they overpowered. A detachment also crossed 
the Danube in thirty vessels, and made an incursion on the left 
bank. After having set fire to th evillagc and castle of Schmida. 
they were surprised and hi great part destroyed by a body of 
200 cavalry under Count Hardegg. A number of fugitive 
were pursued to the shore, and perished in an over-crowded 
vessel, which went to the bottom. Another body, which, 
disturbed in its occupation of plunder, had taken Tefuge in a 
tower near Eornenburg, were surrounded and out to pieces by 
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the land-bailiff George von Leuchtenberg, and the Bavarian 
colonel of cavalry Wolfgang von Weichs. In spite of these 
isolated acts of vengeance and resistance, upwards of 20,000 
Christians were slaughtered or dragged into slavery ; and but 
few of the latter, most of them young persons of either sex anc 
priests, ever returned. It is a remarkable fact, proved from all 
the original accounts, that the Turks preferred making slaves of 
the clergy to the putting them to death ; possibly, for the pleasure 
of tormenting them at leisure. According to a contemporary 
narrative, upwards of 14,000 of the Akindschis perished in these 
desultory conflicts. Taking their whole force at the number, 
usually admitted, of 40,000, the proportion is not improbable. 
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FROM THE END OF THE FIRST SIEGE OF VIENNA TO THAT 
OF TIIE SECOND. 1530 to 1684. 


CHAPTER I. 

1530 to 1538. 

The close of the year 1529 had been made memorable in the 
annuls of Christendom by the retreat of Soliiuan. He had re- 
tired not without loss and a degree of exhaustion which pro- 
mised an interval at least of repose to the countries he had so 
cruelly ravaged. lie was, however, neither satiated with blood 
nor discouraged by that signal failure of ihe main object of his 
expedition which the Turkish historiographers strove in vain to 
conceal beneath the flowers of Oriental eloquence. So early as 
in the spring of 1532, lie poured down upon Hungary and Styria 
a force even more numerous than that which had invested Vienna. 
Some have computed it at 600,000 men, probably an exaggera- 
tion ; but Ortelius, a writer generally to be depended upon, speaks 
of 500, (K)0, and of these 300,000 horsemen. The first serious 
resistance which this immense accumulation of numerical force 
had to encounter, was opposed to it by the inconsiderable and 
scarcely fortified town, Giins. The defence of this place ranks 
high among the instances in which patience and resolution, 
arrayed behind very feeble defences, have baffled all the efforts 
of numbers stimulated by tl/e hope of plunder and a strong sense 
of the disgrace of failure. Nicholas Jurechieh, a Croatian noble- 
man, was the leader to whom the credit of this defence is due. 
In the character of ambassador extraordinary from Ferdinand to 
the Sultan, he had very recently displayed firmness, temper, and 
sagacity ; and now, behind walls which had been mined in thirteen 
nl'inMi f»hH whinh nrasantpH a nracticahlft breach eicht 
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fathoms wide, with a body of troops originally of insignificant num- 
bers and reduce! by eleven assaults, he met with unshaken reso- 
lution,^ twelfth desperate attempt of the enemy. It was all but 
fttaL The troops were nearly driven from the walls, upon which 
eight Turkish standards were already planted, when a shout of 
despair raised by the women and unarmed inhabitants of the place 
was mistaken by the assailants for the cheer of a reinforcement. 
The garrison profited by a moment of hesitation, and again suc- 
ceeded in their noble effort. For twenty-five days they had occu- 
pied the whole force of the Turkish Empire in a fruitless attempt, — 
a period fully sufficient to exhaust the patience of the brave and 
impetuous but ill-disciplined armies of the faithful. The Sultan, 
unwilling to waste a further portion of the best season and of 
his best troops before a place so unimportant in itself, adopted 
his usual expedient in such cases, magnanimity. He invited the 
commanders under a safe conduct to his presence, complimented 
them on their conduct, and making them a present of the town 
and citadel, a donation founded on a right of property on which 
they had no inclination to raise a verbal dispute, for the utter 
exhaustion of their resources of all kinds would have rendered 
further resistance impossible, withdrew his forces ; not however, 
as was expected, in the direction of Neustadt and Vienna. He 
marched, on the contrary, up the course of the Mur, by roads of 
the most difficult and harassing description ; and, establishing 
himself in Styria, sat down before Gratz, which, after a tedious 
siege, he took and ransacked, but failed to reduce the citadel. 
Some writers are of opinion that this diversion of his force, in 
feet a circuitous retreat, was the work of the Vizier Ibrahim, 
who had been bribed by Charles V. Nothing has been discovered 
in the Austrian archives which contain the state secrets of the 
time, and no passage has been detected by such inquirers as Von . 
Hammer in the pages of Turkish history to fevq»r this sup- 
position. The bribe also must have been a large one which 
could have influenced the conduct of a man who had Hte treasure 
of the seven towers at his disposal. A far more nataml Jcaus<^ 
may be assigned for the movements of the Sultan. The relative 
position of the two parties was very different from that of 1529 * 

It is true the frontier provinces were, a&theft, exposed to the first- 
onset of the invader 5 but the House of A us- 
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tria for defence were further advanced, better organized, and on 
a more respectable scale than before. 

The Emperor Charles in person had put himself at the head 
of the troops of the Empire, and had well employed the interval' 
of security which the delay of the Sultan before the town of 
Guns had afforded him. With an army rated at 260,000 men, 
of which however only 126,000 were combatants, namely, 96,000 
infantry and 30,000 cavalry, he lay encamped at no great dis- 
tance from Vienna. In his former campaign Soliman had 
sought in vain for the accursed Ferdinand, and had made much 
of Jiis disappointment in the bulletins from his camp and in the 
pages of his servile historiographers. He was probably not 
equally desirous of falling in with such an antagonist as Charles, 
at the head of an untouched force of this magnitude. The 
sudden direction of his army upon provinces bare of troops, but 
which contained plunder to be gathered, and villages to be 
burned, and helpless people to be slaughtered, was a safe and a 
tempting, though inglorious proceeding. These were the mo- 
tives, as fir as inquiry can now detect them, which postponed to 
a subsequent century the great spectacfe of actual collision in 
the field between the main armies of Turkey and the Empire. 
Austria meanwhile derived from the postponement of so tremen- 
dous an issue no immunity from a repetition of the horrors of 
the last invasion. While the main Turkish army occupied 
Ktyria, the bands of Michael Oglou were again let loose upon 
her plains, re-enacting, up to the walls of Lintz and Vienna, 
(»very former atrocity. If, however, they were allowed for a 
period thus to extend and pursue their ravages, they came at 
last within reach, not merely of the partial resistance by which 
the more adventurous of their parties had before been occasion- 
ally cut, off, but of the heavy blows of a disciplined enemy. 
Vienna itself was in a state of defence which fully secured it 
agaiUStAHy attack from the irregular troops of the Turks ; and 
it is not probable that Soliman at any time had contemplated 
a renewal of his attempt upon that city with his main army, 
for he had again left his heavy artillery behind ; and all his 
preparations tended to a pitched battle in the open field. The 
TMakgraf Frederick was able* therefore, with a strong detach-^ 
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from the iftarauders, and took up a position at Snzesfeld, which 
threatened the communications of Michael O0m with Styria. 
The latter commenced a hasty retreat in the direction of Neu- 
stadt and Pottenstein ; but the principal passes of the mountains 
beyond were already occupied by the Pfalzgraf; and a strong 
Alice of arquebuziers under a skilful officer, Sebastian Scheitl, 
moved upon his rear by Kaumberg. On the 18th of September, 
his main column , encumbered with plunder and with 4000 
prisoners, was suddenly attacked by this detachment, and driVen 
through Pottenstein towards the defiles in front, which were 
strongly occupied by the Pfalzgraf. The savage leader, thus 
caught in the toils, kept up his character for courage and cruelty 
to the last. He directed an instant and indiscriminate massacre 
of his prisoners, setting the example with his own hand ; and, 
dividing his forces into two bodies, scattered one into the path- 
less forests to the south, and headed the other and main body in 
a desperate attempt to cut its way to the front by the valley of 
Stahremberg. He fell among the foremost. His jewelled 
helmet, appropriately adorned with vultures’ wrings, was con- 
veyed to Ferdinand, and may still be seen in the Ambros Mu- 
seum at Vienna. On his fall, the command was assumed by his 
lieutenant, Osman, who struggled through the defiles only to fall 
in opener ground upon the troops of the Empire commanded by 
the Count Lodovic and the Margrave Joachim of Brandenburg. 
Tired horses and despairing riders fell an easy prey, not only to 
the troops, but to the peasantry. Attacked by the latter in the 
neighbourhood of Siebenstein, many were forced over a pictu- 
resque precipice, which still bears the name of the “Turkish 
Fall.” Osman himself fell by the hand of Paul Bakics, who 
bore him from the saddle with his lance, and finished him with 
his own jewelled dagger, which hung at his saddle-bow. Of this 
division of the robber force, nearly 18,000 strong, it is said that 
not one escaped. Those who were detached through the forests 
had better fortune. Part, at least of them, effected their junc- 
tion with Soliman in Styria. In Austria the Saokrnan was seen 
no more. In Hungary, indeed, and Styria, their exctisses con- 
tinued for some years, but the frontier of Austria proper was 
henceforth secure. In the battle of Guirgewo against the Poles in 
1596, the last remnant of the Akindschis was destroyed, and the 
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name appears no^ more in the Turkish annals. On the 2nd of 
October the Emperor Charles V. and his brother Ferdinand 
descended the river from Lintz, and were formally received at 
Vienna on the 3rd. A great review was held^ at which Charles, 
to conciliate the Hungarians, appeared in the costume of that 
country. Soliman, on receiving intelligence of the fate of 
Michael Oglou, pursued his retreat with so much precipitancy 
and confusion, that if Charles had followed him with activity, 
the Vate of Hungary must have been decided. The affairs of 
religion, however, were nearer to the heart of Charles than those 
of Hungary, and the approaching convocation of the Council of 
Trent attracting him to Italy, the golden opportunity was lost. 
Zapolva retained possession of his throne, under the protection 
of (30,000 Turks encamped on the bank of the Drave. In 1538 
the peace of Grosswaradin was concluded, in which Ferdinand 
recognised the usurper as King of Hungary in the portion of that 
country occupied by him, and as Wayvode of Transylvania, in 
return for the reversion of that kingdom on Zapolya’s death, 
whose sou, .should he leave one, was to enjoy only the hereditary 
succession of his house, the Countship of Zips. 
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CHAPTER H. 

1539 to 1566. 

Iy 1539, Zapolya, advanced in age, but anxious to bequeath his 
powers of mischief to a lineal descendant, contracted a marriage 
with Isabella of Poland. His wishes were gratified in tin? fol- 
lowing year by the birth of a son ; an event which he himself 
survived only twenty-four days. The ambitious muther. setting 
at defiance the terms of the treaty of Grosswaradin. assured the 
claim of her child to the throne of Hungary, and invoked the 
protection of the Sultan. The secrecy with which the treaty of 
Grosswaradin had been concluded between Ferdinand and Za- 
polya had excited the deep indignation of the Sultan; and 
though, as might be supposed, fully determined to prevent its 
fulfilment in favour of Ferdinand, he was little inclined to allow 
the widow and race of Zapolya to profit by its infraction. In 
June, 1641, he for the ninth time took the field in person ; and 
in August he appeared before l’esth, from which a besieging 
army of Ferdinand had lately been repulsed with less. On the 
29th August, the fifteenth anniversary of the battle of Mohacs, 
the infant Zapolya was brought into his camp, and PeMh ad- 
mitted a Turkish garrison. Much negotiation passed with the 
widowed queen ; presents and ci\ il speeches abounded on both 
sides ; and finally she received, and counted probably at its real 
value, the solemn assurance of the Sultan that the capital should 
be restored to her son on the attainment of his majority. Mean- 
while the young Zapolya was acknowledged as Wayvode of 
Transylvania ; but a purely Turkish administration was organised 
and placed in authority over the whole extent of that portion of 
the kingdom of Hungary which had been under the real or 
nominal sovereignty of Zapolya. In a small part of it the 
House of Austria had all along maintained itself ; nor did that 
power submit to the summary appropriation of the remainder by 
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the enemy of Chmtendom. For many a year, and through many 
a reign, Hungary continued the field a juggle of race and 
religion, which the temporary exhaustion of either or both 
parties could but occasionally interrupt, and in which, during 
the lifetime of Ferdinand, the Turks had generally the advantage. 
In 1547, an armistice of five years was purchased by humiliating 
concessions on the part of Austria. Punctually at the expiration 
of the period hostilities were resumed, and continued without 
cessation or decisive result to the death of Ferdinand in 1564, 
and into the reign of his successor Maximilian II. In the pro- 
secutiou of the struggle, this wise sovereign reaped advantage 
from the system of toleration which he extended to the powerful 
Protestant party in Hungary. 

The Hungarian campaign of 1566 was distinguished by the 
famous siege of the small fortress of Szigeth, and the self-immo- 
lation of its defender, the Hungarian Leonidas, Nicholas, Count 
of Zriny. In early life he had distinguished himself at the siege 
of Vienna ; and having pursued a successful career in arms, 
hold under the present Emperor the chief command on the right 
bank of the Danube. Soliman had undertaken the siege of 
Erlau ; and the Pacha of Bosnia was on the march with rein- 
forcements, when he was attacked near Siklos by Zriny, com- 
pletely defeated, and slain. The Sultan, furious at this disaster, 
raised the siege of Erlau and marched with 100,000 men upon 
Zriny, who, with scarcely 2500, flung himself into Szigeth, with 
the resolution never to surrender it ; a resolution to which his 
followers cheerfully bound themselves by an oath. To the 
utmost exertion of his vast military means of attack, Soliman 
added not only the seduction of brilliant promises, but the more 
cogent threat of putting to death the son of Zriny, who had 
fallen into his hands. All was hr vain. The Sultan’s letter was 
used by Zriny as wadding for his own musket ; and for seven- 
teen days the town held out against repeated assaults. The 
enfeebled garrison were then driven to the lower castle, and at 
last to the upper one. No hope remained of repelling another 
general assault, for which the Turkish preparations were carried 
forward with the utmost vigour under the eye of the Sultan, 
who, however, was not destined to witness their issue. On the 
of ftentemher he was found dead in his tent, having thus 
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closed, at the age of seventy -six, by a tranquil and natural death, 
a reign of forty-five years, which for activity and variety of 
military enterprise, for expenditure of human life, and for the 
diffusion of the miseries of warfare, unmitigated by the conven- 
tional usages and inventions of later times, could scarcely find 
its parallel. His decease afforded no respite to the besieged. 
The event was kept a rigid secret from the soldiery by the 
Vizier Ibrahim, who adopted the Oriental precaution of putting 
to death the physicians in attendance; Zriny did not wait for 
the final assault. On the 8th September the Turks were press- 
ing forward along a narrow bridge to the castle, when the gate 
was suddenly flung open, a large mortar loaded with broken iron 
was discharged into their ranks, according to their own historians 
killing 600 of them, and close upon its discharge Zriny and his 
^faithful band sallied forth to die. His resolution was evinced by 
£*ome characteristic preparations. From four swords he chose a 
^•/.vourite weapon which he had worn in the first campaigns of 
enemi out *b an< *> determined not to fall alive into the hands of his 
person ^ * ie v, ° re no ^ e ^ ens i ve armour. He fastened to his 
carefully keys ^ ie castle and a purse of a hundred ducats, 
u »ph e , nan counted and selected, of the coinage of Hungary, 
he found not' 1 '* 10 lays me out,” lie said, “ shall not complain that 
take the ke' 1 * lin o u P on me * When I am dead, let him who may 
alive with V s an( * ducats. No Turk shall point at me w Idle 
before him’ 1 * 8 hnger.” The banner of the Empire was borne 
his 600 reis hy Laurence Juranitsch. In this guise, followed by 
two musk' na, * n * n £ comrades, he rushed upon the enemy, and by 
obtained ^ct-shots through the body and an arrow in the head 
instinct* release he sought. With some of his followers the 
from, - ,t of ‘self-preservation prevailed so far that they retired 
the massacre which followed into the castle, where some 
r w were captured alive. It is said also that some were spared 
in the conflict by the Janissaries, who, admiring their courage, 
placed their own caps on their heads for the purpose of saving 
them. Three Pachas, 7000 Janissaries, and the scarcely credible 
number of 28,000 other soldiers, are said to have perished before 
this place. The Vizier Ibrahim’s life was saved by one of 
Zriny’s household, who was taken in the castle, which the 
Vizier had entered with his troops. This man, to the Vizier’s 
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inquiry after treasure, replied that it had been long expended, 
but that 3000 lbs. of powder were then under their feet, to which 
a slow match had been attached. The Vizier and his mounted * 
officers had just time to escape, but 3000 Turks perished in the 
explosion which shortly followed. Zriny’s head was sent to the 
Emperor ; his body was honourably buried, as some accounts 
state, by the hands of a Turk who had been his prisoner, and well 
treated by him. Szigeth never recovered from its destruction, 
and "'some inconsiderable ruins alone mark the scene of Zriny’s 
glory. 
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1566 to 1664. 

Soliman was succeeded on the throne by Selim II., son of 
a favourite slave, Boxalaoa. The male issue of the other 
inmates of the royal harem, whether wives or concubines, had 
been remorselessly sacrificed to secure the undisputed succession 
of one who proved the first of his race to set an example of 
degeneracy from the qualities which had made his predecessors 
the terror of Christendom. Under the rule of Soliman the* 
power and reputation of the Forte had reached a point of eleva- 
tion from which it rapidly declined under his sensual and 
inactive successor, and to which it has never re-asccuded. The 
structure, indeed, raised by the warrior founders of the Ottoman 
dynasty, survived, without suffering material injury or diminution, 
too long for the peace and safety of Europe ; but this permanence 
was due less to its own solidity than to the jealousies and 
dissensions of the Christian powers, political and religious, hut 
more especially the latter. Within two years of Selim’s accession, 
in 1568, he concluded with the Emperor Maximilian an armi- 
stice on the basis of their respective occupation of territory, by 
which the Turk remained in possession of Lower Hungary. In 
1575 this compact was renewed for eight years. The younger 
Zapolya had previously agreed that after his decease the govern- 
ment of Transylvania should devolve by election upon a Way- 
vode, a subject of the crown of Hungary ; and on his death, in 
1571, Steven von Bathory had been accordingly elected. This 
prince subsequently attained the crown of Poland, and in 1589 
his cousin, Sigismund, made over Transylvania to Hungary. In 
1590, in the reign of Rodolph II., son and successor to Maximi- 
lian, war again broke out between Austria and Tprkey, and was 
prosecuted with much bitterness, but with alternations of success 
which led to no important results. In i 595 frftert* p 
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the ▲uapan frontier iypm&t md threaten Vienn^ 

The lafedirturm of that citywas o^rii4 the defences 

were strengthened in all haste ; but the force of Turkish inva- 
sion spent itself upon Upper Hungary* Several strong places in 
that district having been surrendered, as was, alleged, by treason 
and cowardice, Vienna became during several years the scene of 
bloody executions. Thus, in 1595, Ferdinand Count Hardegg, 
and several of his officers, expiated on the scaffold the surrender 
of Raab. In the same year an engineer, Francis Diano, was 
executed on a charge of having undertaken to blow up the 
Rothenthurm bastion on the appearance of a Turkish force. 
Raab, .after three years and a half possession by the Turks, was 
retaken by the Austrian commanders, Rodolph Schwarzenberg 
and Nicholas Palfy, an important service which the Emperor 
Rodolph acknowledged by the erection of columnar monu- 
ments, and by the addition of a raven to the escutcheon of 
the Sehwarzen bergs. One of the columns remains to this 

day in the neighbourhood of Modling. In 1600 a mutinous 
project for the surrender of the fortress Papa was detected 
and suppressed by summary execution, and fifteen of the leaders 
were reserved for a more terrible example at Vienna, twelve 
of whom were quartered and three impaled. It would be 
tedious and disgusting to pursue the list of similar atrocities 
perpetrated both at Vienna and in the frontier fortresses. The 
Austrian authorities would appear to have considered that the 
devices of Oriental cruelty were the only remedies or preventives 
for treason and cowardice, and to have overlooked the fact that 
many of the misdemeanours so savagely punished were attributable 
to their own maladministration, to the inactivity of the Emperor, 
and to the maltreatment and non-payment of the soldiery. In 
1609 the Archduke Mathias assumed the practical exercise of 
sovereignty, and on his formal succession to the imperial throne 
oil the death of Rodolph in 1612, he transferred the imperial 
residence from Prague to Vienna. Under Jiis administration 
better measures were applied to the existing evils than those 
which had, by their use and their failure, disgraced the reign of 
Rodolph. Mathias found himself shortly after his coronation 
compelled to prepare for a renewal pf hostilities with the Turks, 
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wjio were now in possession of the whole of Hungary and Trail- 
sylvania, in addition to Moldavia and Wallacbia. When, how- 
ever, he made application to the states of the empire, the Pro- 
testants, by far the majority, excused themselves on the allegation 
that no powers had been delegated to them to furnish aid to a 
Turkish war, and they recommended forbearance and delay in 
dealing with the hereditary enemy of Christendom. Mathias 
had no resource but to conclude an armistice for twenty years, 
which the Turks, on their part, exhausted by the long previous 
struggle, and no longer led by such a ruler as Soliman, were not 
reluctant to accept. They retained, however, their conquests. 
This truce was observed with scrupulous and unshaken fidelity 
by the Turks under five feeble successors of Selim II., (Murad 
III., Mohammed III., Achmet I., Mustapha I., Osman II.) 
By this honourable forbearance, practised under strong temptation 
of advantage from its infraction and in resistance to the allure- 
ments of Christian powers, especially of France, Austria during 
the thirty years’ war enjoyed immunity from attack on the most 
assailable portion of her frontier Even Amurath IV., who 
ascended the throne in 1623, and was the first of Soli man’s suc- 
cessors who showed symptoms of a warlike spirit, concluded a 
fresh truce with Austria, and thus the Turks remained tranquil 
through the first half of the seventeenth century. In fact, the 
moral energy of their race had declined while civilization and 
attendant power had progressed in Christian Europe, and no 
exertion could have raised them to their former elevation. 
Amurath’s son and successor Ibrahim, notorious for his vices 
and cruel actions, was strangled in 1648. He was succeeded by 
Mohammed IV., a boy seven years of age, during whose minority 
confusion reigned supreme. His grandmother and mother con- 
tended for power, and Janissaries and Spains fought over the 
dead bodies of viziers, murdered in rapid succession for the spoil, 
till they met, a.j>. 1656, with a master in the energetic Mo- 
hammed Kinperli. Under his administration internal licence 
was repressed by measures of salutary severity, and when foreign 
war again broke out it was conducted by him in a manner which 
revived the terror of the Turkish name. Thiswar had its origin 
in the troubles of Hungary and Transylvania. The Titdtsyl- 
vsntans, on the death of their sovereign 6eorge Bakocay> second 
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of that name, elected 6s his successor a distinguished leader of 
his army, John Kemeni, who entered into an alliance with the 
Emperor Leopold I. At the instigation, however, of the Turk- 
ish Vizier, a fkction of Hungarian nobles set up a rival candidate, 
Michael Apafi. Kemeni was defeated and slain in the battle 
of Nagy Szollos, fought against a Turkish force in 1662. Apafi 
seized on the government, cancelled all the measures adopted by 
Kemeni, and in an assembly of the States outlawed the ad- 
herents of Austria. He failed, however, in all his attempts upon 
the places occupied by German garrisons, and the presence of a 
so-called auxiliary Turkish force was a scourge rather than a 
protection to the exhausted country. In 1663 Apafi was com- 
pelled to lead his forces in the train of the Vizier Achmed 
Kinperli, son of Mohammed, who was marching upon Hungary 
with the intention and expectation of annihilating the power of 
Austria. The advance of the Turks was so rapid and unimpeded 
that Vienna once more trembled at the prospect of a siege. The 
measures for defence, of destruction, and repair were, as usual in 
the moment of danger, commenced in haste, and prosecuted with 
more confusion than real despatch. 

The progress of the Turks was favoured by disputes between 
the civil and military authorities of Austria, and the Vizier was 
thus allowed, without opposition, to secure the open country of 
Transylvania, ami to reduce the important fortress of Neuhausel. 
After these successes he marched with his main army on Raab, 
with the project of exciting alarm for the safety ofStyria, and then 
of suddenly flinging himself upon Vienna. It was, however, the 
good fortune of the Emperor Leopold to possess at this period 
the services of the only great commander of the moment, Ray- 
mond, Count of Montecuculi, as general of his forces in Hun- 
gary. On the 1st of August, 1669, this leader overthrew the 
Turks, in numbers fourfold greater than his own, with the loss 
of 17,000 itien and all their artillery, in the memorable battle 
of St. Gothard. The armistice of Basvar followed close upon 
this victory. Twenty years were specified for its duration, but 
the civil and religious troubles of Hungary, and the severities 
by which Leopold sought to suppress them, led to its earlier hi- ^ 
fraction. 
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CHAPTER IV- 

Montecuculi had derived but little assistance in his campaigns 
from the good will or aid of the Hungarians. Their dis- 
affection led to the adoption by the Austrian Government of 
a course of measures at variance with the laws of the realm, and 
as impolitic as they were illegal, their main objects being to 
Germanize the nation, and to extirpate the Protestant heresy. 
The excesses of the German troops were such as to make the 
Hungarians, especially the Protestants, feel that they would 
rather gain than lose by the restoration of Mahometan rule. The 
proselytizing activity of the Jesuits was specially irritating to 
the non -Catholics, but the discontent was so general, that when 
the natural consequences broke out in the shape of an extensive 
and dangerous conspiracy, nearly all its leaders were dignitaries 
of the realm, and zealous Roman Catholics. The Emperor, 
whose natural disposition was mild and humane, was goaded to 
severity by the falsehoods and exaggerations of his advisers. 
The Hungarians, for instance, were accused of having poisoned 
the well of the citadel of Vienna. It was found, on examination, 
to have been tainted by the dead bodies of dogs and cats. The 
French ambassador, Grantonville, was exciting the Emperor to 
measures for the extirpation of heresy, and the destruction of the 
Hungarian constitution and nationality, while, at the same time, 
he was holding secret communication with the heads of the Hun* 
garian nobility — Counts Nadasky, Zriny, and Rakoczy, and en- 
couraging their reunion. At the head of the malcontents were 
the brave Palatine Francis Wesseleny, and Nicholas Zriny, a 
great grandson* of the defender ofSzygeth. At a meeting at 
Neusohl it was agreed to apply for Turkish assistance. The de- 
signs, however,. of this formidable league were thwarted by the 
untimely deaths of the two above-mentioned leaders. Zriny 
perished by a wound from the tusk of a wild boar, and Wesse- 
leny was carried off in the prime of life by a sudden fever. 

The ranks of the conspirators could furnish no inan wprtlty, 
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from talent end influence, to rOplage the loss so unexpectedly 
incurred at this critical juncture ; and the enterprise, falling 
into inferior hands, was commenced without plan and prosecuted 
without energy. The young Prince Rakoczy, and Peter Zriny, 
brother to the deceased, were the inefficient substitutes elected 
for its guidance. The latter had gained over to the cause his 
brother-in-law Francis Frangipani, a young and ardent man, 
incited by motives of revenge for an injury received from a 
German officer. The governor also of Styria, Count Tettenbach, 
a man related by marriage with the Hungarian leaders of the 
conspiracy, joined its ranks. * He undertook to arm his peasants 
and foresters to the number of some thousands, to impart all 
official intelligence winch should reach him, as governor, to the 
party, and to put them in possession of the town and citadel of 
Gratz. Frangipani undertook to provide a naval force in the 
Adriatic, and to gain over the Uskok and Greek population of 
Croatia. The chief meetings of the parties took place at the 
castle of Pottendorf, on the Hungarian frontier, a residence of 
the Count Nadasky, in a summer-house, the roof of which was 
adorned with a rose in stucco, from whigh the common expression 
“ sub rosfi, ” derives its origin. The moment of execution for 
the designs of the conspirators was near at hand, when the danger, 
of incalculable magnitude to the Austrian government, was averted 
by an accidental disclosure. Tettenbach, too confident of success, 
had thrown into prison for some petty theft a servant initiated 
into the plot. This man, in the accidental absence of the Count, 
was submitted, in the usual course of law, to the torture, and to 
save his life confessed all he knew. The officers who adminis- 
tered the province in the absence of Tettenbach lost no time in 
forwarding the weighty intelligence to Vienna. Tettenbach on 
his return to Gratz was arrested. His papers contained ample 
evidence of his designs, which was confirmed by the discovery of 
arms for 6000 men in the cellars of his residence. The imperial 
minister, Prince Lobkowitz, offered a generous forgiveness to 
Zriny, but sent a force to occupy his residence of Czakathtum« 
Zriny betrayed a fatal vacillation of purpose, observing in the 
first instance and afterwards violating the conditions of his 
pardon. He was finally, together with Frangipani, arrested, 
and confined at Czakathurn. Effecting their escape, they con- 


submission at Vientm. v !f^floIr project was betrayed to the 
Emperor by a friend named Keri, with whom they had taken 
refuge. He was instructed to encourage them to persevere in 
their design, but should they depart from it, and proceed to join 
Bakoczy, to arrest them. Keri preferred, for the purpose of 
magnifying his own services, to act at once on the latter part of 
the instruction. He arrested and conveyed them to Neustadt. 
Rakoczy, who had taken as yet no open measures, fled to his 
mother, who by her influence with the Jesuits procured his 
pardon. Charles Duke of Lorraine besieged the fortress Murany, 
occupied by the widow of Wesseleny, Maria Szetsi. She sur- 
rendered it without resistance, and died some years after, a 
prisoner at Vienna. The papers found at Murany compromised 
many leading men, and especially Nadasky, the Judex Curiae of 
Hungary, who bore the name of the Hungarian Croesus, coin to 
the amount of five millions being found in hi* treasury at Potten- 
dorf. He also was conveyed a prisoner to Vienna. Of the re- 
maining conspirators Stephen Tekeli was the most formidable. 
He died during the siege of his fortress of Arva by the impe- 
rialists. His daughters were dragged to prison at Vienna ; but 
his son Emerich, afterwards so famous, escaped to Transylvania, 
and, joining the Turks, became an active adviser and promoter of 
every design of that power hostile to Austria. An extraordinary 
commission was instituted at Vienna for the trial of the accused. 
Its acts were submitted to the Imperial Chamber at Spire, and 
to the universities of Ingoldstadt, Tubingen, and I.eip/Jck, and 
these learned and merciless bodies unanimously condemned the 
prisoners to suffer all the refinements of cruelty which the prac- 
tice of the age assigned to the crime of treason in the highest 
degree. The Imperial Privy Council advised the loss of the 
right hand and beheading, which the Emperor mitigated to 
simple beheadings accompanied by degradation from the rank 
of noble and confiscation of property. The ceremony of the 
degradation of Nadasky took place with the accustomed form of 
words, “ No longer Count Nadasky, but — thou traitor.” He was 
then brought to the town-house by the Captain of the city guard 
in a close carriage. The Pope, Clement X., had interceded for 
his life and that of Zriny, but in vain. Ott the 30th of Aprils .. 



1674, at an Mp jftfmr, %ere closed * the 

Burgher guard under ados ; (Ml drtfwt across the streets $ the 
principal public places occupied by 1 regular troops, foot and 
horse. In the Burgher hall,, near the Register office, the scaf- 
folding hung with red was prepared, and the executioner, John 
Moser, in attendance, the black staff in his right hand, the sword 
in bis left. The spectators sat round, all dressed in black. A 
Turkish Chiaus or officer of the Sultan’s guard was present in a 
private tribune. Nadasky’s head fell at one blow. The body 
was laid on a bier and exhibited till evening in the court of the 
ton n-house. It was then conveyed to the Augustines, and sub- 
sequently to the convent founded by the victim at Lockenhaus, 
in Hungary, where it is said to remain to this day uncorrupted. 
The sword and chair used in the execution are now in the 
Burgher arsenal. On the same day Frangipani and Zriny were 
also executed. Tettenbacli’s fate was deferred till December, 
when he also was beheaded at Gratz. 
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1673 to 1680. 

The suppression of the dangerous conspiracy above described 
— -bowever on many grounds we may sympathise with its authors 
— -can hardly be considered in itself other than as an event 
favourable to the interests of Christian Europe. Unfortunately, 
however, the Austrian Government, not satisfied with the severity 
exercised on the leading conspirators, wreaked its impolitic and 
unjustifiable revenge upon the kingdom of Hungary at large. 
It was treated as a conquered country. The Protestant churches 
were closed ; the preachers who declined to subscribe to condi- 
tions incompatible with the exercise of their functions were 
arrested, banished, and in some instances condemned to the 
galleys. Resistance and civil war ensued, more fertile in atro- 
cities even than war with the Turk. The adherents of either 
party, as usual in cases of intestine strife, adopted popular de- 
signations long remembered for the misfortunes with which they 
were associated. The national partisans were called Kuruzzen, 
probably a corruption of Kreuzer, or cross-bearer; and the 
German lanzknecht was modified into the term Laban z. Each 
impaled, or flayed, or roasted the other . on every opportunity. 
The Kuruzzen not unfrequeotly passed :the Austrian frontier, 
reviving, wherever they appeared, recollections of the atrocities 
of the Sackman. The name to this day is coupled with that of 
the Turks in Lower Austria. Then, as at subsequent periods, 
thfe Insurgents received aid and encouragement from France, and 
in 1679 they were even joined by a force levied in Poland, and 
officered by Frenchmen. The young Tekeli also came forward 
to wreak his vengeance upon Austria. He defeated the Im- 
perialists in several encounters, and even led his forces, joined 
by hordes of Tartar cavalry, to the walls of Neustadt, oyer the 
March fidd> and for into Moravia, A pestilence whi<$h broke 
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powers of nature the (ask of decimitt^Sis apecies; and H wa* ; 
not till the mortality of disease had inched an awful pitch that 
the spirit of mutual destruction came fo a pause. In 1681 a 
diet a as convened at (Edeoburg with views of reconciliation, 
and attended by the Emperor in perion. A palatine was elected, 
old privileges and institutions, the power of the Ban, and the 
frontier militia were revived, the licence of arbitrary taxation 
restrained, a general amnesty conceded, and the laws of the 
empire re-established, under which religious freedom was to be 
enjoyed by the professors of the Helvetic or Augsburg forms of 
Protestantism. The disruption, however, had gone too far to 
allow of a speedy and solid re-union of parties. The spirit of 
ambition and revenge in the bosom of Tekeli was not to be 
appeased even by the concession of his marriage with the widow 
of Rakoezy, which conveyed into his hands the important for- 
tress of Munkacs. The deputies of the Austrian Government 
also betrayed unfortunate and unreasonable indications of a 
lurking tendency to revengeful measures. The Hungarians, on 
the other hand, considered merely as~their due the concessions 
obtained from the Emperor. At last the parties agreed so 
far as to determine upon sending an embassy to Constanti- 
nople, with the purpose of obtaining a prolongation of the 
twenty years’ truce, which was about to expire. Count Al- 
bert Caprara was the envoy selected. He left Vienna in 
February, 1682, with a large suite and rich presents, and 
insti actions to spare no pains for the avoidance of a Turkish 
war. The utter fhiitlessness of his mission was apparent to 
him fi otn the date of his arrival at Constantinople. lie found 
the war party in that city, with the Vizier Kara Mustapha 
at its head, eager to avail themselves of the distractions of Hun- 
gary, which Tekeli *s emissaries could hardly exaggerate in their,, 
repoits. Troops were sent before his face to the assistance of 
the rebels, and the conditions of peace demanded by the Porte 
weic such as to extinguish all hope of an accommodation. An 
annua] tribute of 50,000 dollars was demanded in the first in- 
stance, the surrender of the territory between the Theiss and 
the Waag to the Turks, and of several places of strength to 
The latter was also to be recognized as Prince of Upper 
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Hungary, and of equal rank with the Prince of Transylvania. 
Finally, the restitution of All the confiscated estates of the con- 
spirators was insisted upon. Troops poured in from Asia and 
Egypt to support these pretensions, and swell the European 
forces collecting under the eye of the ambassador ; and the 
demands of the Turks rose with the tidings they now received of 
the progress of the arms of Tekeli, till at last they claimed the 
fortresses of Raab, Komorn, and Szathmar, and an indemnifica- 
tion for their war expenses of six million dollars. The ambas- 
jfifltygff ,mk0k *fii^Bi^of further attempts at ne^tiatj^' ~ l¥is 
'firfh bnt temperate repjyto the filler Kara MtisUipha procured 
■ hiitt the treatment of a prisoner 6f state. His 
detained, and he was reduced to despatch the tidings of 
insolence and preparation by secret messengers, and by the way 
of Venice to Vienna^; He himself was compelled to accompany 
the Turkish army of invasion on its march. There was but too 
much ground for the Turkish confidence. The undefended con- 
dition of the Austrian frontier, the general inadequacy of the 
military preparations of that power, were known and appreciated 
at Constantinople; but it also happened that three Arabian 
Astrologers had predicted the reduction of Vienna, the fall of the 
West Romish Empire, and moreover the further advance of the 
armies of the faithful to Rome and to the Rhine. Even without 
respect to such .prophecies as these, the moment was propitious 
for reducing to entire subjection the long disputed kingdom of 
Hungary ; and the influence of Kara Mustapha, eager for war, 
prevailed against the serious opposition of the Ulema, of the 
mother Sultana, Valide, and even against the inclination of the 
- un warlike Sultan Mohammed himself. The Vizier, while he 
dazzled the latter with splendid visions of ulterior conquest, was 
influenced in secret by ambition on his own account. He destined 
for himself the plunder of Vienna, and he considered his own ad- 
vancement to the throne of Hungary, at least as a tributary to 
the Porte, a reasonable and attainable reward for his anticipated 
success as leader of the army of the faithful. His influence 
With the Sultan, exerted to the utmost, gained the ascendancy 
over that of the Sultana. lie contrived to win over the chief of 
his spiritual opponents. The Soldiery, including that formidable 
body the Janissaries* were naturally of the faction which promised; 
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them plunder and blood. The strong party which appealed by 
various methods against the injustice of the war was silenced by 
harsh measures; and by the autumn of 1682 the army was in 
motion under the immediate command of the Vizier, and accom- 
panied by the Mufti and the principal dignitaries of the empire. 
It w*ts halted, and encamped for the winter, at Adrianople, to 
refresh the contingents which had marched from the more distant 
Asiatic provinces, and to prepare for effective operations in the 
spring. . Here also it was joined by the Sultan, the pomp and 
expenditure of whose progress, and especially the hundred car- 
riages devoted to the female portioti of ; his retinue, amoved the, 
soldiery to row h comparison witfi^the pmriipe oft^li^rad IV.* 
who took the field with one 'wife and two pages.- had 

to contend with those autumnal rains which more than once had 
impeded under Soliman the progress of similar expeditions. 
The superstition of the people interpreted these incidents of 
climate into omens of failure ; but the Vizier, though his own 
tent was swept away by an inundation which, on the first night 
after the troops were halted, ravaged the camp, was unshaken in 
his purpose, and the horse-tails continued planted before the 
royal residence in the direction of Hungary. The tedium of 
winter quarters was relieved by a royal chase, for which 30,000 
peasants were collected to drive the game. The result, if the 
beaters themselves are not reckoned, was small — one wild boar, 
six roes, and thirty hares — bflt a much larger number of the 
beaters perished from exhaustion. Where the Sultan met with 
their corpses he observed that they had probably spoken ill of 
him, and had met with their reward — a safe and satisfactory 
assumption. In the following spring, while the army w as mus- 
tered in presence of the Sultan, a still more violent storm oc- 
curred, which among other exploits of its fury carried off the 
turban from the head of the sovereign. Undeterred by this 
omen, the Sultan accompanied the march of his army as for as 
Belgrade, where on the 12th May he received the ambassadors 
of Tekcli. Here, however, he also received intelligence of an 
event which, could his Arabian soothsayers have predicted its 
results, might still have made him pause in the prosecution of 
his purpose. This was no less than the signature of an alliance 
between the Emperor and Johu Sobieski, king of Poland. On the 
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following day he committed the green standard of the Prophet, 
and with it the chief comrfiand, to the Vizier, who undertook the 
further conduct of the campaign uncontrolled by the presence of 
a master who had not the taste of his earlier ancestors for the 
fatigues of the march or the dangers of the field. The strength 
of the regular force with which he took the field is known with 
accuracy from the muster-roll which was found in his tent in the 
lines at Vienna. We thus find the total strength of the regular 
troops amounting to 275,000 men. The attendants on baggage, 
commissariat, camels, horses, &c., were never numbered, and 
would be difficult to calculate. If we add the force which after- 
wards joined the Turks under Tekeli, including 12,000 Tartars, 

13.000 Janissaries, and 2000 Spahis, and amounting in all to 

60.000 fighting men, we cannot estimate the numbers which 
poured into Hungary at less than 400,000. The approach of 
the Turkish army, following upon his own successes, excited the 
pride of Tekeli to the utmost. He assumed the title of Duke of 
Hungary, and threatened with banishment and even with death 
all who should fail to appear at a Diet which he summoned to 
assemble at Kaschau. He struck coins, now become rare, with 
his own likeness, and the legend, “ Emericus Comes Tekly in 
Kaesmarki, Dux Ungariae,” and on the obverse a naked sword 
with the words “ Pro Deo et Patna.*’ Several French officers 
and engineers served in his forces, in pursuance of the unworthy 
policy of Louis XIV., whose jealousy of the House of Hupsburg 
rejected no means, however disgraceful, aud no ally, however 
discreditable; and overlooked all the evil consequences to 
Christendom of the success of the schemes he thus supported. 
The last proposals for peace conveyed from the Austrian court 
to Tekeli, by the Baron Sapomara, were haughtily rejected. 
At Essek, where he was received with royal honours by the 
Vizier, he accepted at the hands of the latter his investiture as 
Prince of the kingdom of Hungary, which he acknowledged 
subject to the Porte* With all his pomp, and after all his ex- 
ploits, he was but wbat J. Zapolya had been before him, a scourge 
in the hands of Providence to a miserable country, a tool and 
catspaw to the Sultan and the Sultan’s slaves. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

1682 to 1683* 

On the 8th December, 1682, the servants of Count Caprara had 
reached Vienna with tidings of the enormous preparations of the 
Turks. The reports from Hungary were also unfavourable, and 
the necessity for immediate measures of defence was palpable as 
it was urgent. The first requisite, money, was sought for in an 
impost of a hundredth part of the means of the higher and lower 
nobility, and of the clergy, usually exempt from such burthens, 
but considered liable in the case of invasion by the enemy of 
Christendom. It was, however, to Poland that Austria now 
looked with the deepest anxiety, though it must have been with 
profound reluctance, and at first with little expectation of success, 
that the Emperor could turn to that quarter for assistance. The 
fate of Hungary at the least, and of the Austrian capital, hung, 
however, on the success of Austrian diplomacy with the great 
soldier, John Sobieski, who now filled the throne of Poland. His 
neutrality alone would have left both to a certain fate, and even 
that neutrality was hardly to be depended upon ; for at a recent 
period French officers in the service 6f Tekeli had been allowed 
to commence the levy of a force in Poland for the support of that 
dangerous ally of the Turks. Mohata had been lost by the 
defection of Zapolya. John Sobieski as a leader was as much 
superior to Zapolya as the 20,000 Sannatian horse which he and 
he alone, could bring into the field were superior to Zapolya’s , 
Transylvanian cavalry. A long course of slights received and 
interests thwarted had alienated him from the throne of Austria, 
and cemented the connexion which his education, his marriage, 
and his political interests had hitherto maintained with France. 
To remove these obstacles it was necessary in the first instance 
for the hereditary sovereign of the House of Hapsburg to con- 
cede to the Elective King of Poland the title of Majesty. This 
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was an act of derogation which nothing bat hard necessity could 
have wrung from a sovereign so fkithfu 1 to the traditions of 
Austrian etiquette as Leopold. It was easier to hold out hopes, 
which he never intended to realise, of more substantial ad\ an- 
iages, of a marriage between Prince James, the heir of Sobieski, 
and an Austrian Archduchess, and of the establishment of them* 
selves and their descendants on an hereditary throne. The de- 
vices, however, of diplomacy would probably have been unavail- 
ing to overthrow the influence of France, which was unceasingly 
exerted against that of Vienna, but for an accident of the time. 

u Porta salutis 

Qu & minimfe reris Graia pandetur ab urbe 
The intrigues of the French court were defeated by those of a 
Frenchwoman. Sobieski had espoused, in 1665, ten years before 
his accession to the throne, Marie Casimire de ia Grange, 
daughter of Henri de la Grange, Marquis d’Arquien. She had 
early acquired an influence over her husband, which she exerted 
in a manner almost uniformly detrimental to his peace, his in- 
terests, and those of his kingdom ; and the wife of 41 continued 
now to exercise over the consort of 53 the dangerous fascination 
of a mistress. It pleased that Providence, which so frequently 
works out its greatest designs by contemptible instruments, to 
disappoint this woman in an intrigue which she had set on fool 
at Versailles for the elevation of her father to a French duke- 
dom. On her announcement of an intended journey to France, 
question had been raised in this quarter also as to that title of 
Majesty which has been mentioned as affecting her husbands i da 
tions with Austria. These, and such as these, were the in- 
fluences which are said at this critical moment to have caused 
the scale to descend in favour of Austria, to have outweighed 
the uxorious Sobieskis recollections of h is education in France, 
to have saved Vienna and rescued Hungary from Mahometan 
rule. That other an,d sounder considerations had not their in- 
fluence upon Sobieski’* decision, it. would he preposterous to 
suppose. Sincere* and earnest, to the verge of bigotry in his 
attachment to the Komish form of Christianity, lie could not 
look with indifference to the probable success of the Turkish 
arms in Hungary and Austria. He had received, however, 
assurances from Turkey that in the event of his continued tieu- 
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trality the Polish frontier should be kept free from invasion. 
To that neutrality he was in strictness bound by the fidelity with 
which the Ottoman Porte had observed the engagements of her 
last pacification with Poland — a fidelity which all historians agree 
has usually characterized the proceedings of the Po/te, and 
which stands out in strong and frequent contrast with the prac- 
tice of Christian States. Relying on the faith of treaties, Mo- 
hammed IV. had left the important fortress of Kamiiiiec and the 
frontier of Podolia unguarded ; and if Sobieski had sought for an 
excuse to avoid alliance with Austria, he might have found it 
in the obligations of the Treaty of Zurawno, which had been 
so faithfully observed by the Turks. Rome, however, was at 
hand to dispense with these obligations towards the infidel. 
Advisers meanwhile were not wanting to suggest that by con- 
tinuing awhile a spectator of a struggle which must produce 
exhaustion oil either side, and by striking in at the proper 
time and in the proper quarter, Sobieski might best find oc- 
casion to recover from the Turk the much coveted fortress 
of Kamiiiiec. It was under such circumstances tlmt the 
good genius of Christendom stepped in in the disguise of an 
intriguing Frenchwoman. Influenced for once in a right and 
sound direction by his wife, and inspired by the memories of 
former victories, among others of that great battle of Choczim, 
in which he had seen the turbans floating thick as autumnal 
leaves on the Dniester, he flung his powerful frame into the 
saddle and his great soul into the cause, and gladly forgot, in the 
congenial occujiatiori of collecting and recruiting his reduced and 
scattered army, the perpetual intrigues of his court and house- 
hold. IJy the treaty now concluded the two sovereigns con- 
tracted a mutual obligation to assist each other against the Turk, 
bringing into the field respectively (50,000 and 40,000 men. The 
Fmperor conceded a questionable claim to the salt-mines of 
Wielie/ka, and the more important point of a pretension to the 
« \entun! succession to the crown of Poland in favour of his son. 
lie was well advised to exact that the treaty should be ratified by 
the solemn sanction of an oath administered by a Cardinal 
Legate. There is no doubt that the sense entertained by 
Sobieski of the obligation of this oath had a serious influence oa 
his subsequent conduct. By a precaution to which Pascal, 
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had he been alive, might have referred^ illustrative of th| 
practice*** from the school of ftpyola, the two partial 

to |his twuid themselves not to resort to the Pope for any 
dispensation from its observance. Hoar far it was logical and 
consistent thus to limit the Pope's power, and confine its valid 
operation to one dispensation, it is not for Protestants to decide. 
The Abbd Coyer quotes this as a secret article. Possibly at the 
moment the parties were ashamed of it ; but it is extant in the 
copy of the treaty printed in Dumont's Corps Universel Diplo- 
matique, 1731. It was agreed that, should either sovereign 
take the field in person, the chief command should be vested in 
him. This article was doubtless intended to effect the purpose, 
which it accomplished, of turning to practical account the 
acknowledged military talents of Sobieski, and the terror 
which his name excited among the Turks. Nd provision 
is made in the treaty for the contingency of the appear- 
ance of both sovereigns in the field. Leopold was no soldier; 
and though he at one time threatened a visit to the army, from 
which he was judiciously dissuaded by his confessor, it is not pro- 
bable that he ever contemplated an appearance on the field of 
battle. An anecdote however is current that, after the great 
success before Vienna, he reproached his minister, Sinzeudorf, for 
having advised his absence from the field, with so much bitter- 
ness, that the latter died of the infliction. If this had ix^n 
believed at the time, it is not probable that Sobieski would have 
failed to report so piquant an anecdote in his correspondence 
with his wife. 

In Poland as well as in Austria time was required to bring 
into the field the forces promised on all hands; and in the mean 
time the Austrian frontier was uncovered, for the Imperial 
army under command of the brave and experienced Duke Charles 
of Lorraine, stationed in the neighbourhood of Presburg, M'aredv 
amounted to 33,000 men. From this scanty force gnni*,ms 
were to be drawn for llaab, Komorn, Leopoldstadt, and Pies- 
burg — two flying corps to be furnished against the first ud wince 
of the enemy on the Raab and the Mur, and with the overplus 
the Austrian monarchy was to be upheld till the promised 
succours should appear. Austria was fortunate in the leader upon 
whom these difficult and complicated duties devolved. Trained to 
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0m against the Turka tinder Mdtdecucjrii, and against Condi 
uncferWilliam of Na*a«(, Chari* 
haduiutured h!s toWti^y taJehti^ 

against the armies of France, thfmgi^mv^fd >$eiftjfic cam- 
paign 3^0 n the Rhine and ii&FIaftderg/" 'fi& was ho^in a situa- 
tion which fl^iflrGtf hiniW^ll fbrth^ acquired 

in such schools aStfc*e, antiPwbich demaiided a cautious and 
patient application of st&tegical&nd tactical Mile to retrieve the 
disadvantages of vast disparity of numbfers ind great local diffi- 
culties of position. To make abjp serioiul stand gainst the first 
rush of the invaders witB the smalfforce at his command was 
impossible, and his first duty was to save firoin destruction an 
army outflanked and nearly surrounded, upon the extrication of 
which the uttmate preservation of the capital depended. It was 
manifest, mffifer these circumstances, that Vienna must again 
bide the brunt of the storm. The shape of the city was nearly 
what it had been in 1529. and what it still continues, but the de- 
fences had been improved under Ferdinand III. and Leopold I. . 
The entire population of the neighbouring country were now. 
summoned by Imperial edict to labour on" the outworks, and to 
fell trees for palisades. On the fortifications themselves 3000 
labourers were daily employed, and the families in the suburbs 
were called upon to furnish a man from each house for two 
months for the same objeet. Elevated spots within range of the" 
walls, and the nearer houses, as in 1529, were levelled, and 
upwards of 30,000 palisades of solid oak prepared and disposed. 
On the 20?!) March the labourers mustered from all sides, and 
the work of fortification went on from that date with regularity, 
but slowly, from the insufficient supply of tools and materials. 
Ry another edict every citizen was summoned under heavy 
penalties to furnish himself with provisions, forget year’s consump- 
tion, within the space of a month. t Those clearly unable to doso 
were directed to quit the city. 

While these measures were in progress hostilities had com- 
menced in Upper Hungary. The Pacha of Neuha&sef received 
orders under pain of the bowstring to make himself master of 
the Schtitt island of the Danube He attempted in the middle 
of February to pass the river for this purpose on the ice, but it 
hrnU. And hfl^kras Gomuelled to retire with a loss bf SO rihm. 
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On the 8th of March he repeated the attempt with 2000 men* 
but after a partial success, was driven back into the fortress with 
loss by the Imperialist, Colonel Castelli. Other places, how- 
ever, of small note fell into the hands of the Turks, and the tide 
of war rolled steadily on towards ^enna. On the 6th of May 
the Emperor reviewed the army near Kitsee, but it had as yet 
received no material accession to its strength. Hungary, although 
at a Diet held in Oedenburg it had promised a levy en masse, 
had as yet scarcely furnished 3000 men, under the Palatine 
Esterhazy, a number insufficient to protect the shores of the 
Eaab and the Danube from the predatory excursions of the 
Turkish garrison of Pesth. The Emperor, accompanied by such 
of the princes of the empire as were present, inspected the army, 
distributed 500,000 florins among the troops, ai^caused the 
Pope’s indulgence to be read to them by the PrMtte of Hun- 
gary, the Archbishop of Gran. In a council of war, in which 
it is probable the Lorraine was overruled by the influence of the 
court, it was determined to adopt the course, difficult if not im- 
possible, of takingthe initiative of hostilities in Hungary, on the 
reliance that the main army of the Turks could not be in pre- 
sence before July, and in the hope of encouraging the troops by 
some preliminary success. It was first proposed to lay siege to 
Gran ; but as it was found impossible to close tin* parage of its 
supplies by the Danube, and 20,000 men wen 1 mo\ing from 
Pesth to its relief, this enterprise was abandoned, and the army 
encamped on the 3rd of June before Neu hansel. The Pacha 
made answer to a summons that the Imperialist should learn to 
what kind of men the Sultan confided his fortresses, and lie was 
as good as his word. The Imperialists had carried the suburbs 
and attacked the body of the place when they were dtiveu hack 
by a successful sally with the loss of two young \ojonteei% o} 
distinction, the Counts Taxis and Kaziancr. The r**noit also 
reached them of the approach of the Turkish main arm\ . »md <d‘ 
the wide-spread irruption of its forerunners, the Tarter «• • v:tlr\ . 
which threatened their line of retreat. 6ti the }()th June t l i 
siege without an object was raised, and the army w ithdrew a Jung 
the Danube, but not without loss from sallies of the cm*m\ . 
Garrisons were hastily flung into Kaab, Komorn, and I Leopold - 
stadt, sufficient for their defence should the enemy leave them 
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in his rear. The army, reduced by this draft on its numbers to 
about 12,000 foot and 1 1,000 horse, took up the’best position it 
could find between the Raab and Raduitz, and there awaited the 
approach of the enemy. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

From Jane 30 to July 13, 1683. 

TfeE Vizier daring the above transactions had led the main army 
by way of Belgrade as far as Essek, where, as before related, 
his meeting with Tekeli took place. In the discussions of a 
council of war held at this place, several Pachas and Tekeli 
himself declared their opinions strongly against undertaking a 
siege of Vienna, at least in the current year. They recom- 
mended, not without substantial military grounds, the previous 
reduction of the strong places in Hungary still held by the Im- 
perialists, and the establishment of a base for further operations 
in the complete subjugation of that kingdom. The Vizier, ob- 
stinate in his own view, and irritated by the strength of the 
opposition, concealed his determination, and, appearing to acqui- 
esce in the advice of Tekeli, gave orders for an advance upon 
Raab, which was invested and summoned on the 30th of June. 
The Governor returned a reply to the summons by which, whether 
by collusion or accident, he placed into the hands of the Vizier. 
It stated the impossibility of a present surrender: the Vizier 
would do well to pursue his inarch on Vienna: after the fall of 
that city Kaab should be surrendered without resistance. In a 
council of war the aged Ibrahim Pacha, Governor of Pest h* 
strongly advocated the reduction of Raab and the other I'ortresM^ 
of Hungary. A king, he said, once placed a heap of gold on 
the middle of a carpet, and offered it to any one who could take 
it up without treading on the carpet. A wise man rolled tip the 
carpet from the corner, and thus obtained possession of the* gold. 
Hungary was the carpet, and if rolled up in like manner the gold 
might be reached in the autumn, or at latest in the following 
spring. This apologue only drew down the insolent wrath of 
the Vizier upon the venerable councillor, and Raab was left 
unmolested in the rear of the advancing army, which the; Tartar. 
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hordes preceded in all directions. With the exception of a few 
places, which, surrendering themselves to Tekeli, were spared 
Min destruction, x the old system of havoc was everywhere pur* 
nied. The works of man were everywhere destroyed, and the 
population slaughtered, or dragged into captivity. The Imperial 
unny soon beheld the flames of burning villages rising in the 
rear of its position. Not a moment was to be lost in effecting 
its retreat : the infantry had scarcely time to fling itself into the 
Schutt island, and . thence, gaining the left bank, to pursue its 
retreat (Over the March field to Vienna. The cavalry, unejer the 
immediate command of the Duke of Lorraine) retired by Alten- 
burg and Kitsee. Its advanced guard was, on the 7th of July, 
surprised near Petronel by an attack of 15,000 Tartars, and the 
whole body was thrown into a confusion which, but for the pre- 
sence and exertions of its commander, might have been fatal, 
tie was ably seconded by the Margrave Louis of Baden, the 
Duke of Sachsen Lauenberg, and others, hnd, order once re- 
stored, the enemy was repulsed without difficulty. About 200 
nen fell on the side of the Turks ; the Austrians lost only sixty, 
jut among them were a young prince of Aremberg and Louis of 
Savoy, elder brother of the future conqueror of the Turks, 
Eugene. The first fell by the Turkish sabre; the latter was 
crushed beneath his horse. The baggage of the Dukes of Sachsen 
Lauenberg and Croy, and of General Caprara, containing their 
date, with which it was the fashion of the day for generals to 
encumber themselves, fell into the hands of the Tartars. The 
idings of this action produced their immediate effects on either 
>arty. The Vizier, on the day after receiving them, crossed the 
.fcub. He took care to disseminate through his ranks exagger- 
ated reports of the discomfiture and confusion of the Imperialists, 
md of the unprovided condition of Vienna ; and while he simul- 
ated the Janissaries by the prospect of an easy triumph and 
KHindless plunder, he silenced the opposition of the timid and 
he wise by the promulgation of the Sultan’s Hatti Scheriff, which 
nvested him with sole and unlimited power of command. Some 
ime, however, had been lost in deliberation , and in going 
h rough the formality of the investment of Baab, and these mo* 
newts were precious to the defender of Vienda . 4 The usual 
cadency to exaggerate evil tidings had strongly displayed itself 
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in that city. The skirmish of Petronel had been magnified into 
the total defeat' and hasty flight of the Imperial army. Thom? 
who had been the first to leave the field, and therefore knew 
least of the actual result, were the authors of this intelligence ; 
and it derived dismal probability from the Haines which reddened 
the nightly horizon in many directions and at no gn at distance. 
The villages, for instance, of Schwechat and Fischamend gave this 
evidence of the presence of the Turkish horse. Tht* Emperor 
Leopold was not one of those rare instances of military talent on 
the throne which appear once perhaps in a century in the shape 
of Gustavos Adolphus, John Sobieski, or Charles XI 1. Such 
meu by their presence would have made a capital impregnable. 
Leopold would have been but an incumbrance during a siege ; 
and lie adopted the wiser course of removing himself and his 
court to a sufficient distance from the scene of danger. Before, 
however, he had decided on this step, events had left him little 
time to lose; and ft had become matter of serious deliberation 
which road he should take to avoid the risk of felling into the 
hands of the Tartar cavalry. The direct road to Lints was 
adjudged by his council no longer free from this danger, and it 
was determined that he should make his way thither by the 
left bank of the Danube. On the evening of the 7th, therefore, 
the long file of the Imperial carriages issuing from the Rothen- 
thurm gate crossed theLeopoldstadt island and the Tabor bridge, 
and reached that evening the village of Chor Netiburg, some 
fifteen miles from Vienna, which had been previously occupied 
by a small detachment of musketeers under an Irish officer, whose 
name, probably OTlaggerty, has been Germanized into Von 
Haifti. Tlience he pursued his journey to Lintz, but not with- 
out serious risk. It Is said that but for the prompt arid able 
interference of the French envoy, the Marquis de Sepviiie, who 
caused a part of the bridge at Crems to be removed, the Emperor 
and his entire suite would have fallen into the hands of the 
Tartars. It would be a curious matter of inquiry how fer this 
important service was approved of at Versailles. It is evident 
that the first route proposed would have consigned the head of 
the empire, hisconaort, fer advanced ffi pregnancy, and the Em- 
press motlief, S the hands of the Tartars, Even Lintz was con- 
sidered insecure ; aad the Royal pariy wtedfoMt ItsdiscJteditaWe 
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flight till it found refuge beyond the frontier of its own dominion 
in the Bavarian fortress of Passau. From nine, in the evening 
till two of the following morning the carriages of the wealthier 
fugitives, who followed the example of the court, filed over the 
Tabor bridge, lighted on their route by the flames of the Carmel- 
ite convent on the Kahlenberg. They left the city in a state of 
well-grounded alarm and discontent bordering upon revolt. The 
public feeling was strongly evinced against the Jesuits, who were 
not unjustly accused of having instigated the naturally mild dis- 
]X)sition of the Emperor to courses which had alienated the 
affections of the Protestants, and driven them into th£ arms 
of an infidel enemy. The city also, thus left to itself, was at this 
moment nearly without a garrison. Besides the usual burgher 
guard, a mere police force, the regiment of Kaiserstein, about 
1000 strong, were the only troops within the walls. The 
palisades were not ^fixed, the bastions were unprovided with 
artillery or gabions. The number of those *vho left the city on 
the 6th and 7th of July amounted to 60,000, of whom a large 
p&portion, whose means of conveyance failed them on the way, 
and ail those who took the road of Styria, fell into the hands of 
the enemy. The Turks are said to have used bloodhounds to 
hunt down those who fled to the woods# So large an emigra- 
tion ’reduced to a fearful extent the number of citizens capable 
of bearing arms. The courage, however, of this remnant 
was somewhat restored on the 8th by the appearance of 
the cavalry, who filed through the city with much military 
clangour and display, and encamped in the meadows near the 
Tabor. This substantial contradiction of the rumour previously 
circulated of the total destruction of the imperial army was well 
calculated to produce a reaction on the public mind ; but a still 
happier impression was made by the arrival on the same day of 
Ernest Iiudiger, Count Stahremberg, another pupil of the Monte- 
cnculi school, to whom, on the score of his successful defence of 
Moravia against the incursions of Tekeli in 1681, the Emperor 
now confided the command and defence of the city. He lost no 
time in setting all bends to work on the fortifications; but at first 
little more could be done then to complete the fixing of the pali- 
sades, for the scarcely credible fact is on record that the necessary 
works for the main defence qf the city could not be prosecuted 
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fur want of the common and essential tools. The annals of the 
city are silent as to the parties responsible for this monstrous 
neglect ; but it is certain that if the Turks had not lingered before 
Raab, or if by greater expedition on the march they had arrived 
before Vienna a few hours sooner than tiiey did, that city must 
have fallen without a blow, And with all its treasures, into the 
hands of the destroyer. It was not till the following day after 
Stahremberg’s arrival tb§t, by the upwearied exertions of the 
Imperial Chancellor Beneoict Geizer, the contents of the secret 
archives and the treasury were conveyed away by the Danube 
under Circumstances of imminent peril. The population of all 
classes, the richest citizens, and even women and ecclesiastics, 
now laboured unremittingly at the fortifications. The burgo- 
master, Von Liebenberg, set the example, doing active service 
with a wheelbarrow'. The wood stored for building or fuel 
without the walls was conveyed into the town ; every householder 
was enjoined to have water ready on his roof, and all persons 
whose usual employment would be in abeyance during the siege 
were armed and taken into the regular service of the state. They 
formed a body of 1200. The most important works were con- 
ducted between the 7th and the 12th July, anti towards the end 
of that period almost ucder the eye of the enemy, who on the 
10th had crossed the Austrian frontier at Hungarian AJtenburg, 
destroying everything as lie advanced. At K!<»ternenburg a 
number of boats were collected for the const ruction of a floating 
bridge there in case of necessity, and the arxmals were well stored 
with ammunition brought by water from Crems. On the 12th 
the nearer vicinity of the enemy was evinced by the contracting 
circle of blazing villages. From the Hungarian frontier to the 
neighbourhood of the Kahlenberg ever}' unfortified place bore 
lurid token of Turkish occupation — Baden, Mud ling, Fbeiifurt, 
Inzersdorf, Pellendorf, Laxenburg, Laa. Neustadt alone hold 
out by the strength of its walls and the gallautry of its iunmtes. 
Perchtolsdorf emulated this example in the first instance, but its 
ulterior fate demands separate and particular narration. 

The Tartar bands in the course of this day ventured as far as 
St Marks, and to the present Theresianum. All that man can 
do to blast the results of human labour and defeat the powers of 
production inherent in a fruitful soil was performed by this tribe 
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of human locusts. One spot alone was held sacred by them : 
this was the imperial villa at Sommering, occupying end nearly 
co extensive with the site of Soliman’s tent at the former siege. 
From respect to his memory this building was spared and con- 
verted into a magazine. These scenes of desolation were not 
confined to Lower Austria. The Marauders followed the course 
of the Danube into the Upper Province, and even in Bavaria and 
Suabia the terror of their rumoured approach was sueh that many 
of the inhabitants fled with their moveable effects to Switzerland 
and over Hie Rhine. On the Kith July, towards 8 a.m., several 
bodies of Turkish horse showed themselves on the Wienerberg, 
whence they spread themselves towards Schdnbrunn, Hietzing, 
Ottakrin, Hernals, and W&hring as far as Ddbling and Nussdorf. 
Towards 2 p.m. another numerous body showed itself from St. 
Marks, which took possession of the whole ground from the so- 
called Gatterholzel to the Hundsthurm. The fyst fire from the 
city was opened on these troops, which caused them to fetire 
behind the enclosures of the numerous vineyards of this neigh- 
bourhood. At this, the last available moment, the commandant 
gave the order, which an hour's delay would have made impos- 
sible of execution, to set fire to the suburbs, the inhabitants of 
which had on the previous day removed their property into the 
city. The conflagration was general and effective for its purpose : 
many costly buildings, public as well as private, were its victims, 
and many valuable contents still remaining in them shared their 
fate. A high wind sprung up at the same time, and as much 
timber was still accumulated near the palisades and up to the 
walls of the city, it required all the exertions of the commandant 
and the city authorities to prevent the city itself from sharing 
the disaster which was intended for its preservation. 

Stahremberg has been by some blamed for postponing so long 
the destruction of the suburbs. Others would have been found 
to blame him if, while a hope or a possibility remained of an aban- 
donment of their undertaking by the Turks, he had given so many 
costly public edifices, so many abodes of luxury and comfort, so 
much wealth, to the flames. To the last moment that hope 
was probably entertained-— that possibility might reasonably be 
held to exist. The disputes in the Turkish council were no 
secret, and perhaps were exaggerated in the imperfect reports 
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which reached Vienna. The movement on Vienna might he an 
empty menace ; even if serious, it might be frustrated by a counter- 
advance of the forces of the Empire. If these or other possible 
contingencies had occurred, what complaints of ruined proprie- 
tors would have assailed him— what a stigma of useless barbarity 
would chroniclers have attached to the name since become so 
famous! The circumstances were very different in lol ; 9. The 
suburban buildings of that day were of far less extent and value, 
Itat approached much nearer to the city ; and the necessify of 
ti&ir' demolition was much mortf palpable, inasmuch as after the 
fill of Pesth the advance of such a leader as Solim&n was a 
matter of far greater certainty than that of the Vizier in this 
instance ; the more so because in the former case there was no 
regular force whatever to oppose the invision — in the present, an 
army of some strength, well disciplined, and ably commanded, 
wasjn the patltof the invader. The ultimate event certainly 
justified the wary advice of the old Pacha of Pesth, but it was 
rather in the execution of his plan than in its conception that 
the Vizier can now be held to have failed. If Vienna had fallen, 
we should have heard little of the rashness of the rapid and 
daring march by which so great a blow had been struck, and the 
operation would have been possibly considered as an anticipation 
of the system of Napoleon by a semi -barbarian but kindred 
genius. As such indeed it is now considered by some military 
critics. 
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CHAPTER Yin. 

From the 13th to the 19th July. 

Iff the evening of the 13th, the infantry of the Imperial army 
, destined for the garrison of Vienna inarched into the city ; and 
M>w all the gates* even including that of the Rt^enthurm^by 
which these troops had entered, were built up and barricaded. 
On the same day two summqnsel in the Latin language were 
thrown over the counterscarp. They remained unanswered. 
The following were the militarj^ arrangements for the defence: 
— Stahremberg’s principal subordinates in command were the 
Generals Daun and Serini ; the Brigadiers Souches and Scheffen- 
berg ; the Marquis of Obizzi, commander of the city guard ; 
Colonels the Duke of Wirtemberg, the Baron von Beck ; Counts 
Dupigny and Heister — all men of experience arid proved courage.* 
The affairs of the city were managed by a separate and secret 
college of Imperial Councillors of State, of which the President 
was Count Cappliers. The other members were Count Molart, 
Marshal of Austria ; the Baron von Belchamin ; Hartmann von 
Hiittendorf, and the Secretaries Ilaekl and Fux. Among those 
who \olunteered their services in any capacity, the worthy Bishop 
of Nrustadt, Leopold Count von Kollinitsch, demands special 
mention. The Bishop of Vienna, Emerich Sinellius, had accom- 
panied the Emperor to Passau, and had thus left the affairs of 
hit to lie administered by one who by his discharge of 
.spiritual functions, by his expenditure on works of charity, and 
by hi* attendance on the sick and wounded, earned a reputation 
as sound and as honourable as could be obtained by others in the 
buttery or the breach. Nor was his ministry confined to these 
sacred functions. He had served as a Knight of Malta in his 

* Sigbert Count von Heister, one of the best soldiers of his day. At the 
beginning of the siege his hat was shot through by a Turkish arrow. Arrow 
and hat ore preserved in the Ambros collection at Vienna. 
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youth against the Turks, and his military experience now became 
scarcely of less value than his spiritual labours. He was among 
the most active at the side of Stahremberg ; was his companion 
daily at the posts of greatest danger, encouraging the combatants 
by bis example, tending the wounded, and administering the 
litas of religion to the dying. The systematic arrangements for 
tte^tincffaa of fires, for the collection and distribution of* 
provisions, and for the prevention of extortion during the j^epfC, 
were all due to this remarkable man. In the crowded hospital, 
where the mien of death is most hideous, he was to be found dis- 
pensing hopes of heaven to those who had no longer hope on 
* earth. Wombn, children, and old men, usually the burthens of 
a besieged place, were by him organized and disciplined for 
services which would have otherwise drawn off defenders from 
the walls. Through his exertjgns also a subscription was set on 
foot, which, backed by his own liberal contributions, and those 
of other leading men, such as Prince Ferdinand of Schwarzen- 
berg, who contributed 50,000 florins and 3000 eimors of u ine, 
reached the sum of 600,000 florins. The example of this prelate 
was emulated by Maximilian, Count of Trautmansdorf ; Charles, 
Count of Funf kirchen ; Godfrey, Count of Salaburg: Count 
Yignoncourt; Matthew, Count of Colalto; Frederick. Huron 
of Kielmansegg, who besides his services in action a?M*<tcd the 
defence by the invention of a powder-mill, and of a hand- 
grenade. To the above names are to be added those of Zet- 
teritz, Runnlingen and Kosstauscher. The garrison consisted 
of 13,000 regular troops from the regiments of Snihn-m- 
berg (now of the Archduke Louis, ISTo. 8); Mansfield (now 
Duke of Lucca, No. 24) ; Souches (now Archduke Rainer. 
No. 11); Bock (now Grand Duke of Baden, No. 59) ; Seller- 
fenberg ; of the half regiments Pfalz Newbnrg (now Hohencgg, 
No. 20)*; Thungen (now Wellington, No. 42); Heist or, am! 
nine companies of Dupigny’s horse ; finally of the usual city- 
guard, 1200 strong. In addition to these, all men capable of 
bearing arms were called out and divided into companies. 
These amounted to 2382, and were commanded first by the 
burgomaster, John Andrew von Liebenberg, and after his death 
by fever, by his successor, Daniel Focky. Aittbros Frank, a 
member of the inferior town-council, formed a firee corps 255 
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strong, principally composed of tavern-keepers. In .the Uni- 
versity, 700 students armed themselves and were distributed 
into three companies under the command of the Rector Mag- 
liifiens, Laurence Griiner. The merchants and wholesale dealers 
formed a company of 250 men. The officials and servants of 
the Imperial household formed a corps of nearly 1000 men, 
commanded by Maximilian, Count of TrautmansdorL Finally, 
many guilds and corporations formed themselves into companies 
either separate or conjoined. Thus, for example, the butchers 
with the brewers, 294 strong. The bakers, 150. The shoe- 
makers, 288. The remaining handicraftsmen, 300 in number, 
were distributed into two companies; some others were employed 
in the arsenals. The guilds furnished in all 1293 men. The 
number under arms altogether amounted to about 20,000. The 
remaining population was not les| than 60,000 souls. 

At sunrise of the 14th July the main force of the enemy 
showed itself on the heights of the Wienerberg. It was difficult 
for the most practised eye to distinguish particular objects from 
amidst the multitudinous crowd of men, horses, camels, and car- 
riages. The mass extended itself from the Lauer wood to near 
the Ilundsthuim, by Gumpendorf, Penzing, Ottakrin, Hernals, 
Wtihriiig and J)db ling, towards Nussdorf and the Danube, in a 
circuit of some 25,000 paces. The camp was marked out in the 
form of a half-moon. In a few hours 25,000 tents had risen 
from the ground. That of the Vizier was pitched on the high 
ground in the present, suburb of St. IJlric, behind the walls of 
the houses which had been burned. It rivalled in beauty and 
splendour of decoration So liman’s famous pavilion of 1529, being 
of green silk worked with gold and silver, ami adorned within 
with pearls, precious stones, and carpets, and contained in a 
central sanctuary the sacred standard of the Prophet. Within its 
piecinets were baths, fountains, and flower-gardens, and even a 
menagerie. In respect of its numerous alleys and compartments, 
it was likened to a town of canvas. The value of it with its 
contents was estimated at a million dollars. Under St. Ulric, 
towards the Burg gate, the Aga of the Janissaries had arrayed 
hi* forces: the precincts of St. Ulric itself were occupied by the 
Tartars under Kara Mehemed. The other Pachas were sta- 
tioned opposite the Karnthner and Stuben gates, and the city was 
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threatened from five distinct quarters, though it was soon easy 
to perceive that the main attack would be directed against the 
Burg and the Ldbelbastion. The first care of the r l'urks was to 
plunder and destroy the few buildings which had escaped de- 
struction in the suburbs. 

The church of the Servites in the Rossuu was the only edifice 
that escaped, ami this exception was due to a siugu'ar incident. 
Its distance from the town had preserved it from the general 
conflagration. The Turks are said to have taken ti. Patriarchs 
depicted on the ceiling, with their long beards and Oriental 
costume, for followers of Mahomet, and under thi> mi-appre- 
hension to have spared the church. Such is the >«>lution of 
the fact to be found in all the accounts of the time, but it i< pro- 
bable that there was no misapprehension in the ca-e. The 
Mussulman holds the Jewish Patriarchs in as much respect as 
does the Christian, and has even adopted their names, for Ibrahim 
is nothing but Abraham, Musa Moses, &c. <Sce. It is not there- 
fore necessary to suppose that the Turks entertained the absurd 
notion imputed to them that a Christian temple could have been 
decorated with portraits of Mahometan saints. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


From the 9th to the 17th July. 

Tkk fate of the inhabitants of the small town of Perch toldsdorf 
forms a sad episode in tin* annals of the Turkish invasion. So 
early as the 9th July tin* Tartar horse had appeared in its neigh- 
bourhood. The inhabitants, after the example of their forefathers 
of 1529, converted the church tower and the churchyard with its 
surrounding wall into a fortress, and repulsed without difficulty 
the first attack of the marauders. The attack was repeated on 
the following* day, but with the same result ; the garrison was 
increased in numbers by many fugitives from other places, and 
the inhabitants, after some days of repose, began to believe that, 
as in 1529, the crisis would pass over without serious conse- 
quences. The bailiff of the market was one Adam Streninger ; 
the other authorities were the parish priest and his coadjutor. 
On the 14th, when the investment of Vienna had been brought 
to bear by the main army of the Turks, their next care was to 
secure the strong places within a certain distance of the city. 
With this view a strong detachment was directed at sunrise of 
the 14th upon Perchtoldsdorf, which began to throw incendiary 
missiles into the place, and speedily set fire to it in various 
quarters. Some citizens ventured upon a daring sally, but the 
<mall body, not more than thirty iii number, were cut down to a 
loan. The o\ eru helming superiority of the enemy’s numbers 
mi. I the failure of their own ammunition compelled the inhabi- 
entirely to aiiamlon the town and to betake themselves to 
their fortified church and its precincts. The town was given to 
ile* (hi lues, which raged from 2.r.M. through the following night, 
which was passed by the little garrison in the contemplation of 
thi* dismal scene, and in the expectation of an attack at sunrise, 
which they had no hope of being able to repel. The Turks, 
however, preferred craft aud perfidy to force, and contented 
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themselves with a blockade of the stronghold, which was more- 
over rendered scarcely tenable by the heat and Miioke of the 
burning houses adjacent. This state of things lasted till the 
afternoon, when ^horseman rode up the main str* i t, dressed in 
the doublet of a German lleiter, but otherwise in 'i urhisii attire, 
and bearing a flag of truce, which he waved towards the 4‘hurch, 
and in the Hungarian language summoned the citizens tu sur- 
render, distinctly promising them security of life and property 
on condition of an immediate submission. Such term-, under the 
circumstances, were far too favourable to be refused. A man 
and a woman who spoke Hungarian made known tin ir accept- 
ance to the envoy, and a white flag was hung out from the tower 
in token of surrender. On the morning of the 17th a Pacha 
with a strong attendance arrived from the camp, and seating 
himself on a red carpet near the house of the baililf, opposite the 
church, announced through an interpreter the following con- 
ditions to the besieged. First,. two citizens were to come out to 
the Turks, and two of the latter to be admitted into the fortress ; 
secondly, as a symbol that the place had not before been yielded 
to an enemy, the keys were to be delivered to the Pacha by a 
maiden with loosened hair and a garland on her head ; thirdly, a 
contribution of 6000 florins was to be levied on the inhabitants. 
This latter demand appears to have protracted the negotiation 
for some hours, but finally half the sum demanded was paid into 
the Pacha’s hands, and the remainder was promised for the 29th 
August, the day of St. John the Baptist. These terms arranged, 
the citizens left their stronghold, the daughter of the bailiff, a 
girl of seventeen years, at their head, arrayed according to the 
fanciful conditions above stated. She bore the k< \ > of the place 
on a cushion, and presented them trembling to ific Pacha, who 
now required that the whole laxly of men capable of bearing 
arms should be drawn up in the market-place, for the porpa***, 
as he pretended, of judging what number of troops uiiglit be re- 
quired for the preservation of order in the town. This requisition 
excited some misgiving among the townsmen, but then* was no 
retreat, and they prepared to carry it into effect* As they issued 
from their stronghold bodies of Turkish troops closed about them 
and took from them their weapons, observing that men who had 
surrendered had no longer use for such* Soraa w bo hesitated to 
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deliver them were deprived of them by force, and others who, 
from apprehension, paused in the gateway, were dragged out by 
the hair. The Turks loaded some carriages in attendance with 
the arms, and conveyed them away. “The men, some 2000 in 
number, were drawn up in ranks in the place opposite the priest’s 
house, and surrounded with cavalry. At a signal from the 
Pacha, a troop of tin* latter dismounted and commenced a diligent 
search of the persons of the prisoners for money or concealed 
weapons. The entrance gate was at the same time strongly 
guarded. Some of the townsmen taking alarm at these proceed- 
ings, with the bailiff at their head, endeavoured to regain the 
church. The 'Turks pursued them with drawn sabres, and the 
bailiff* was cut down on the threshold. The Pacha now rose, 
flung down the table before him, and gave the signal for a general 
massacre, setting the example with his own hand by cutting down 
the trembling girl at his side. The slaughter raged for two 
hours without intermission : 3500 persons were put to the sword 
in the strictest sense of the word, and in a space so confined that 
the expression, “ torrents of blood,” so often a figure of speech, 
was fully applicable to this case. The women and children, who 
still remained in the asylum of the church, together with the 
priest and his coadjutor, were dragged into slavery and never 
heard of more. A local tradition avers that one solitary indi- 
vidual returned after a lapse of fifteen years, but as from mal- 
treatment he had lost speech and hearing, he was unable to com- 
municate the story of his escape. Another prevalent report, that 
two townsmen escaped by concealment in the roof of the church, 
is less probable, because the Turks immediately set fire to that 
building. Jt is certain, however, that three persons did escape, 
but tn a different manner. One of them, Ilans Schiinmer by 
name, a tailor’s apprentice and an ancestor of the writer of this 
narrume, wisely fled before the catastrophe to Maria Zell; 
another, Jacob Holzer, is supposed to have escaped in the first 
conftoiuvi ; the third, Balthasar Frank, it is said, hid himself till 
nightfall in the well of the tower, and then found means to 
abscond. This last story, however, is less well authenticated than 
the two former. From the number of the slaughtered, it is 
evident that many of the inhabitants of the places adjacent had 
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tion never reached that number, and those who wore carried off 
as slaves are also to be counted. It is probable that among the 
victims were people of condition, for in the cours * of some exca- 
vations which lately took place in the mound of their sepulture, 
some rings of value, enamelled, and even set with precious stones, 
were discovered. 
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From July 15 to July 30. 

Tin: 1 1 1 1 July, the day from which may be dated the com- 
mencement of the active siege of Vienna, was distinguished by 
an accident w hieli might well have brought that operation to a 
close by the destruction of the city. At two o’clock p.m., some 
time after the Turkish batteries had opened, a fire broke out in 
the Scottish Convent, which, after destroying that establishment, 
rapidly spread to the Renngasse and the neighbourhood of the 
Imperial arsenal, which contained some 1800 barrels of powder. 
Two windows of this building were actually at one moment on 
fire. The exertions, however, of the Commandant and the citizens 
were proportionate to the emergency, the windows were built up 
with great haste, and under a heat which made the operation very 
difficult. This immediate danger averted, a propitious change 
of wind assisted the final extinction, but several palaces and other 
extensive buildings had been destroyed, and for three days the 
smouldering ruins threatened danger and demanded attention. 
Nothing certain was ever known of the origin of the fire. At a 
period of so much alarm and excitement, it was scarcely possible 
that under this uncertainty the public would be satisfied ft) 
rj-crihe it to anv of the many accidents which may give rise to a 
m-nf!:i ^ration in a besieged town. Popular suspicion fell upon 
fh«* Huncuriau muh.vonfciils, and many acts of cruelty were the 
of this surmise. Men wearing the Hungarian dress were 
»'• *i d in the streets, but others also fell victims to the spirit 
< f frantic and undiscriminating cruelty which panic generally 
u)gi>iidors. A poor half-witted man, whose eccentricities had 
oOrn afforded amusement at the tables of the wealthy Viennese, 
chose in his folly to discharge a pistol in the direction of the fire: 
he was seized by the populace and torn to pieces. Even an 
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discovered, was flung into prison after terrible maltreatment. 
It required great exertion on the part of the authorities to repress 
this phrenzy, and to bring back tin 1 population to that regular 
discharge of duties on which rested the le chance of salvation 
to the entire community. On this same day, th** loth, the 
trenches were opened against the ]>urg and Lbhcl ! Motions, and 
many Christian prisoners were compelled to labour in them. 
On the part of the town the palisades were completed along the 
counterscarp, the ditches were furnished with traverses, and 
with the necessary passages of communication, and on the bas- 
tions arrangements effected for placing in battery about 300 
pieces of cannon. Countermines were now also commenced, in 
eonducting which the Venetian Bartholoineo Camuccini and a 
Captain Hafner specially distinguished themselves, being the only 
persons in the city skilled in this branch of engineering. 

On the 16th the Commandant Stahremberg, who with un- 
wearied activity visited every quarter of the defences, was 
wounded in the head by the explosion of a shell. His exertions 
were scarcely interrupted by this accident, for before he was 
sufficiently recovered to walk, he cau>ed him«clf to be carried in 
a chair to every quarter which required his presc nee. 'Hie stone 
seat is shown to this day, high up in the spire of St. Stephen s, 
from which for many an anxious hour he overlooked the ramp 
of the Turks, and watched the movements of their curp- and 
the progress of their engineer-. The fire of the Turk* w;t* 
henceforth sustained with scarcely any interruption, and it has 
been calculated that during the siege upwards of 100 , omo .dj» IN 
were thrown into the city. If this euleulnth m approach tie* 
truth, it is difficult to account for the -mallue-s »f the amount of 
damage they are known to haveprodue d. 'The Imildin^- indo'd 
of Vienna were then, as now. of \ciy -«did eoiMrnciiou, and all 
the usual precautions agui red veriic*d fire, the placing of beam-, 
earth, &c., on the roofs and upper stone**, had be<-u reported to. 
The chronicles of the transaction have however recorded >owrai 
instances of the inefficiency of the Turkish missiles. Ir is said 
that one of the first shells which fell in (hr* city, near St. 
Michael’s, was extinguished by a child of three years old before 
it could burst $ another which fell into a full congregation at 
St. Stephen's, did no injury beyond carrying oif the foot of an 
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old woman ; a third fell upon an open barrel of powder, and did 
no mischief. The fragments of these missiles were occasionally 
collected, and after being, according to a custom of the day, 
blessed by a priest, were redischarged at the enemy. The various 
contrivances of the besiegers for incendiary purposes, — arrows 
wrapped with combustible materials, fireballs, &c., — proved 
equally ineffective. To meet indeed this particular danger, the 
wooden shingles with which the houses were generally roofed 
were removed ; a theatre, magnificent and costly, but constructed 
with wood, which then stood on the Burg Place, was pulled 
down ; and, to deaden the rebound of shot or shell, the pavement 
was every where taken up. The vaults of the great churches 
were in general found to supply the best and safest magazines for 
powder : windows, and superfluous entrances of the churches so 
used were walled up. All wells were placed under strict super- 
intendence, and every precaution taken for a due supply of water 
for extinction of fire. 

Up to this moment the insular suburb, Leopoldstadt, had 
remained the only quarter of the suburbs still uninjured and free 
from the presence of the enemy. General Schulz occupied it 
with a detachment of cavalry, and was directed to hold it as long 
as possible. As early, however, as the 16 th July, the Princes 
of Wallachia and Moldavia had thrown two bridges over the 
arms of the Danube on either side of this suburb, and the Im- 
perialists. from want of artillery, had been unable to interrupt 
this operation. Early on the 27 th the Turks crossed the stream 
in great numbers, favoured by the lowness of the water at this 
season ; and after a conflict of several hours, General Schulz was 
compelled to \ield to numbers, and to withdraw his troops to the 
left bank of the Danube. The great bridge of the Danube was 
now broken up, and Leopoldstadt fully abandoned to the enemy. 
The city was now invested oil all sides; every communication 
and every channel of supply cut off. The Jot of Leopoldstadt 
was a severe one. The authorities had given the inhabitants a 
premature and inconsiderate assurance that the island would be 
permanently held and defended by the Imperial troops; and, 
relying on this prospect, they had forborne to remove their 
property to any place of safety. It thus happened that not only 
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part of the funeral pile which, wherever the Turki>h force set- 
loot, was lighted to give token of their occupation. Among the 
more sumptuous of the edifices destroyed was the Imperial villa 
called the Old Favorita (now the Augarten). The Turks opened 
trenches immediately on the island, and established batteries both 
on the Danube bank and near the church of the Brothers of Mercy, 
from which they much annoyed the lower part of the city, and 
especially the Convent of St. Lawrence. Every possible measure 
was adopted for the defence of this quarter of the city ; the 
Bdthenthurm gate was closed and barricaded, flanking works were 
constructed, and the windows of adjacent buildings built up, 
loopholes only for musketry being left. On the 2nd August the 
Turks made all their preparations for an assault on this side. 
They sent from Closterneuburg and Nussdorf all their boats down 
the small arm of the Danube, which, being caught in their 
descent by the piers of the bridge which had been removed, so 
clustered together as to form in themselves a sort of bridge. In 
the course of the night, however, the boatmen of the city con- 
trived to set the vessels again afloat. This important service 
was performed under a heavy fire from the island, and cost a 
good many lives in its execution. On the >ide of* the liurg. 
meanwhile, the works of the b«‘>icg*T.s above and below ground, 
the battery and the mine, were rapidly pushed furwaid. The 
approaches, when inspected after the *h excited the admi- 
ration of the German engineer-, for the -kill and labour which 
had been bestowed on them. The trencher wore twice t.h« height 
of a man in depth, and near the city were roofed with timber 
and sods. Apartments were excavated for tin* principal ofliecr-, 
and those for the Vizier and pachas sumptuously carpeted anti 
cushioned. 

To check this dangerous progress n sally took place ft uni flic 
town on the 19th of July, the fir>f of the siege, under command 
of Guido Count von Stahremberg, nephew and aide-de-camp to 
the Commandant., and Samson von Stambach, by w hich some of 
the trenches were filled up, and several of the enemy killed or 
taken. The latter were immediately exchanged, on which oc - 
casion the Grand Vizier presented the drummer who attendee; 
the flag of truce with three ducats. These sallies were often 
repeated, and gave occasion to the students particularly to dis* 
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guish themselves by their gallantry and intelligence. Many 
ids of cattle were captured in some of them, and driven into 
3 city, affording, under the circumstances of blockade and 
urly increasing scarcity, ft most welcome aid to its resources, 
le principal object of the Turkish fire was the Burg, which 
is riddled with shot* holes: next to this, St. Stephen’s tower, 
d the houses from the Carinthian to the Molk bastion. The 
rtber ravelin of the Lobel bastion was so smashed with shot 
at no one could show himself upon it and live, and the besieged 
ere advised to withdraw its armament, and distribute the piqges 
sewhere. 

On the 23rd of July took place the first assault. Two mines 
hich had been carried under the counterscarp yf the Burg and 
ie Lobel bastion were exploded at the same instant, burying 15 
: the garrison In the ruins, and tearing up twenty palisades, 
he Turks rushed over the ruins to the assault, but were quickly 
id completely repulsed. The second assault, July 25, was 
irected .against the face of the Burg ravelin. It followed as 
sual the explosion of amine, mid was led by the Janissaries, who, 
fter three successive repulses, retired with a loss of 200 men. 
he besieged, however, had to lament the lass of some valuable 
(beers, among them of their chief engineer, Bimpler, who died 
itliin two days of wounds received in this affair. He is said to 
ave been one of the greatest engineers of .his day : he had dis- 
iuguished himself at the siege of I’hilipsburg, under the Mar- 
prave Herman of Baden, and had written works on subjects of 
iis profession which still retain their value. On the 27th, an 
ssault took place, in the course of which some of the Janissaries 
unnounted the palisades, but only to perish in the ditch. The 
Turks lost «‘>(X) men. On the side of the besieged, the Major, 
Baron von Oallenfeld, perished by a poisoned arrow. On the 
iOth there came in a' Turkish flag of truce, bearing a request on 
:1m part of the Vizier for an armistice for the purpose of bury- 
ing his dead, and also a summons fraught with the usual threats 
»(’ v< rioeaneci and extermination. Stahremberg replied, that in 
Hu* city they were enjoying excellent health, and having no dead 
to bury could not listen to the proposal for an armistice ; as to 
surrender, they had made up their minds on that head, and were 
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Raab. If this report be founded, as Wagner in his llistoria 
Leopoldi Magni supposes, it would show how far tint projects 
of the Viaier had been checked by the noble resistance of the 
garrison. If this or any proposal was intrusted to Caprara, it 
remained unanswered. 
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CHAPTER XL 

From August 1 to August 22. 

As far as feats of arms were concerned, the garrison had as yet 
maintained its own with undaunted resolution and with a success 
unimpaired by any material discomfiture ; but by the middle of 
August the inevitable consequences of so close an investment of 
a large town began to show themselves in the shapes of sickness 
and scarcity. The use of dried and salted meat produced a 
dysentery, which was often mortal both among the soldiery and 
the townspeople. Other forms of disease were attributable to 
the use of beer ill -brewed and hastily consumed, and to the 
accumulation of impurities in the streets. Among the victims 
were the Burgomaster Liebenberg, the Bishop's Vicar of Vienna, 
tiie Provost of St. Stephen’s, the Rector of the University, and 
many other officials and ecclesiastics. The Commandant himself 
was attacked by the epidemic, but, for the good fortune of 
Christendom, recovered. The disease yielded at length, a result 
due in great measure to the exertions of the admirable Kollon- 
i:*oh, who visited the hospitals daily; and to the sanatory 
regulations of the authorities, who carried a stricter supervision 
into the proceedings of the bakers and the brewers, particularly 
into the brew ery which supplied t lie Burg Hospital. The pro- 
visions specially productive of the dysentery, such as herrings, 
which were much sought after by the soldiers, were confiscated. 
The >irk townspeople were carefully separated from the healthy, 
and conveyed into temporary hospitals. The sick and wounded 
of the soldiers were distributed among the convents, and the city 
provided for their use 500 measures of wine and 4500 ells of 
linen. Cesspools were dug to supply the place of the ordinary 
outlets and transport of tho filth of the city; the kennels were 
irrigated, and proper officers appointed under the direction of 
Koilonitsch to carry these systematic measures into effect, and 
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made responsible for their execution. The Vizier, whose 
confidence, possibly somewhat abated by the course of military 
events, had been revived by the reports of the condition of the 
garrison, is said to have vowed vengeance against the prelate 
who had thus assumed the noble attitude of the Prophet between 
the people and the plague ; and to have destined his head as a 
present to the Sultan. He did not foresee from whose shoulders 
such a peace* offering would ultimately be culled. Coupled with 
these sanatory regulations, others were put in force to prevent 
premature exhaustion of the means of subsistence in the city, 
which fortunately were so ample as only to require good economy 
to make them sufficient. Twenty hand-mills and five horse- 
mills were established under regulation of the authorities for 
the supply of flour. Lists of prices of the principal articles of 
subsistence are given in the records of the time, which, in 
themselves, would convey little information to readers not familiar 
with the measures in use, and with the current prices of the 
day, but which indicate considerable abundance as still exiting 
at this period of the siege, and which also show that prices were 
quadrupled before the siege was raised. The price of wine, in 
particular, appears to have been low even in comparison with 
the ordinary prices of the time and locality. The great cellars 
of the city w r ere reported to contain 1(>9.000 eimers, of which 
32,000 belonged to the three colleges of the Jesuits, and other 
ecclesiastical establishments possessed a large portion of tin* 
remainder. The stock of the numerous private traders, and the 
wine-growers of the neighbourhood was not, it would appear, 
included in this return. The military measures of defence*, 
meanwhile, were carried on, as was well needed, with unabated 
vigour. The Captain, Elias Kuhn, a Silesian gentleman, gained 
great credit by his services as an engineer. The citizens *lio\\cd 
the greatest alaefity. While J300 of their body were required 
for daily service at various posts, they furnished, in addition, 
from thirty to forty waggons for the daily transport of every 
necessary article to the works, and many of their horses were 
sacrificed in this service. In contemplation of the last extremity, 
chains were furnished from the arsenals to be drawn across t he 
streets. The rings for these are still to be seen in the walls in 
* various parts of the city. To watch the motions of the enemy, 
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two Jesuits were constantly stationed on the tower of Saint 
Stephen provided with telescopes, who furnished written reports 
of their observations to the Commandant. The latter took up 
his residence in the outer court of the Burg, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the principal point of attack, and on his own 
punctual and conspicuous performance of his duties, established his 
claim to exact the same from others, and to punish or rebuke every 
instance of neglect or failure. A lieutenant in command of the 
watch at the most dangerous part of the Lobel bastion neglected 
to prevent the enemy from forming by night a timber defence 
against sallies. A court-martial sentenced him to death. The 
Commandant pardoned him on condition that he would conduct 
,a sally with 29 men and destroy the defences so thrown up. He 
succeeded, but perished in the execution. Two soldiers, who, 
upon some dispute as to their pay, rose upon and maltreated an 
oflicer, were compelled to throw dice for the life of one, and the 
loser underwent the penalty. A population so numerous could 
not but comprise some faint hearts. An order was issued 
that any one who, from cowardice, should absent himself from 
J»is appointed duty should be hanged from Jiis own window. A 
commission was appointed to undertake a search for delinquents 
through the four quarters of the city. We hear of no executions 
in consequence, but the menace is said to have produced a con- 
sidcrable and welcome accession of able-bodied defenders to the 
walls, who were encouraged to their duty by # a bounty of three 
rix-dollars and ample rations of bread and wine. During the 
entire siege, indeed, the fighting men were liberally provided for, 
and clergy sis well as laity opened their cellars for their refresh- 
ment. The besiegers meanwhile pushed forward their works 
with unwearied activity. It is, however, unaccountable that 
their leaders, who usually showed so much eagerness to possess 
themselves of every commanding position in the neighbourhood 
of a besieged fortress, should have neglected to establish them- 
selves on the adjacent, heights of the Kahlenberg. These ac- 
clivities presented not only a. cover to the motions of an army 
advancing to raise the siege, but a post of the utmost importance 
if once occupied, and the assemblage of the army of the Empire 
at Crams could be no secret to the Turks. The latter neverthe- 
less contented themselves with the useless destruction of the 
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Oaxbdduliao GioQv^t and the desecration of the, tomb of the 
i£|ggzave in its chapel, and then abandoned the position without 
k^ing either garrison or corps of observation, an error which 
was certainly the main cause of the ultimate catastrophe. 

For several days the* offer had been promulgated of a con- 
siderable reward to the man who would brave the adventure of 
endeavouring to make his way with dispatches to the camp of 
the Duke of Lorraine, when on the 6th of August a trooper of 
Count Gotz’s regiment made his appearance in the city, having 
swum the various arras of the Danube, and bearing a letter well 
secured in wax. The hearts of the besieged were thus gladdened 
with the tidings of the assemblage and daily increase of the 
Christian army, and with the assurance of early relief. Th^ 
safe arrival of this messenger was announced to the yet distant 
army by a discharge of rockets. The messenger was less fortu- 
nate in his attempt to return. lie was taken by the Turks ami 
brought before the Vizier. The dispatch with which he was 
intrusted being written in cypher, he was closely interrogated 
as to its contents and as to the condition of the city. He cun- 
ningly invented a tale of despair, and described the defenders of 
the place as .depressed in spirits, exhausted in resources, anil on 
the verge of surrender. The invention saved his life. Tin* 
Vizier proclaimed these tidings through the camp, and caused 
the cypher dispatch to be shot back into the city attached to an 
arrow, with an appendix to the purport that ir was needle?.* to 
write in cypher, fcr the wretched condition of those who had 
sent it was well known to the world, and was but the just punish- 
ment of men who had awakened the wrath of the Sudan. Noun 
after this transaction Christopher von Kuuitz, a sen ant of Ca- 
prara, who had been detained in the Turkish camp, found m< .in- 
to escape into the city, lie brought an account that tin* Vizier 
fully expected to have Vienna iu his power within a few dav. 
and that many of the Magnates of Hungary, considering i.’i* 
cause of Austria as desperate, had come into the cniup to u . 
homage to the Vizier. lie gave also a dismal continual ion <d 
the ravage of the surrounding country, of winch the Vienne..,' 
had partial evidence in their own observation. On the 9ih of 
August, Michael Gregorowdtz, a Greek by birth, once a Lieute- 
nant in theHeister regiment, leaving the city iu a Turkish dis- 
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griise, crowd the Danube with dispatches for the Duke of Lor- 
raine. A fire signal from the crest of the Bisaxuberg conveyed 
the intelligence of the safe accomplishment of his enterprise, and 
he was rewarded' with promotion to the rank of Captain. He 
did net, however, succeed in effecting hit return. The condition 
of affairs in the city began to be serious : the enemy made daily 
progress in his approaches, and no more volunteers came for- 
ward for the dangerous task of conveying intelligence to the 
army of the increasing pressure. At last George Francis Kol- 
schitzki, a partisan officer whose name ^deserves honourable 
record for the importance of his services, and the courage and 
dexterity with which they were executed, stepped forward. A 
Foie l>y birth, and previously an interpreter in the service of the 
Oriental merchants’ company, he had become a citizen of the 
Leopoldstadt, and had served since the siege began in a free corps. 
Intimately conversant with the Turkish language and customs, 
he willingly offered himself for the dangerous office of passing 
through the very camp of the Turks to convey intelligence to 
the Imperial army. On the 1 3th of August, accompanied by a 
sen ant of similar qualifications, lie was let out through a sally- 
port in the Uothenthurm, and escorted by an aide-de-camp of the 
Commandant as far as the palisades. lie had scarcely advanced 
a hundred yards, when he became aware of a considerable body 
of horse which advanced at a rapid pace towards the place of his 
exit. Being as yet too near the city to escape suspicion,* he 
hastily turned to the left and concealed himself in the cellar of 
a ruined house of the suburb near Altlerchenfeld, where he kept 
close till the tramp of the passing cavalry had died away. He 
then pursued ids course, and, singing a Turkish song, traversed at 
an idle pace and will) an unembarrassed air the streets of Turkish 
rents. His cheerful mien and his familiar strain took the fancy 
of an Aga, who invited him into Ids tenf, treated him with coffee, 
listened to more songs and to his tale of having followed the army 
as a volunteer, and cautioned him against wandering too far and 
falling into Christian hands. Kolschitzki thanked him for the 
advice, passed on in safety through the camp to beyond its verge, 
and then as unconcernedly made for the Kahlenberg and the 
Danube. Upon one of its islands he saw a body of people, who, 
misled by his Turkish attire, fired upon him and his companion* 
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These were some inhabitants of Nussdorf, headed Ijy fhe bailiff 
of that place, who had made this island their temporary refuge 
and home. Kolschitzki explained to them in (lermau the 
circumstances of his mission, and entreated them to aflbrd him 
an immediate passage over the river. This being obtained, he 
reached without further difficulty the bivouac of the Imperial 
army,' then on its march between Angern and Stillfried. After 
^delivering and receiving dispatches, the adventurous pair set out 
on their return, and after some hairbreadth escapes from the 
Turkish sentries, passed the palisades and re-entered the city by 
the Scottish gate, bearing a letter from the Duke to the follow- 
ing purport : — “ He had received with deep emotion the intelli- 
gence of the loss of so many brave officers and soldiers, and of 
the sad condition of the city consequent both on this Joss 
in action and on the epidemic. He retained his hopes that 
the defenders of a place so important would never relax 
in their noble efforts for its preservation. A considerable 
army was already collected for its relief. Reinforcements were 
daily arriving from Bavaria, Franconia, and Saxony, and the 
Duke w'as only waiting the arrival of the numerous forces of 
Poland, commanded by their king in person, which was to he 
expected by the end of August at the latest, to put the united 
mass in motion for the raiding of the siege.” A<an appendix to 
these assurances was added the condolatory intelligence of the 
surrender of Presburgh to the Imperialists, and of the defeat of 
Tekeli in two actions. The safe return of the hearer of thi< 
dispatch was announced as usual by rockets a> night signals and 
in the day by a column of smoke from St. Stephen's >piie, < )n 
the 21st August the daring Kolschitzki was on tie- point of re 
peating his adventurous undertaking, when a ile>ertt*r. who had 
been recaptured, and was standing under the galimv* w ith tin- 
halter adjusted, confessed that lie had furnished to rh - Turks an 
accurate description of Kolschitzki's person. He was Iiinisidf 
deterred by this warning, but his gallant companion, (ioori.ro Mi 
chailowich, found means twice to repeat the exploit, with rim sum* 
safety and success as in the first instance. On hi* second return 
he displayed a remarkable presence of mind and vigour of arm. 
Having all but reached the palisades, he was joined by a Turkish 
horseman, who entered into familiar conversation with him. A* 
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it was, hovujver, impossible for him to follow further his jiath 
towards the city, in such company, by a sudden blow he struck 
his unwelcome companion’s head from his shoulders, and spring- 
ing on the riderless horse, made his way to the gate. He did 
not, however, after this success, tempt his fortune again. He 
brought on this occasion an autograph letter from the Emperor, 
full of compliments and promises, which was publicly read in the 
Rathhaus.* In contrast to so many examples of patriotism. and 
self-exposure, there were not wanting instances of treason. A 
youth of sixteen, who had twice ventured into the Turkish camp 
and brought back intelligence which proved to be unfounded, 
was arrested and put to the question. He had been apprentice 
to a distiller, or vender of strong liquors (in the vulgar tongue 
ofYienua, called a water-burner). In his confession, extorted 
by 4 torture, he stated that the severity of his master had driven 
him from his employment, and, having no other refuge, he had 
found means to escape to the camp. Promises of reward had in- 
duced him to undertake to procure for the Turks accurate infor- 
mation of the weak points of the defences, the strength of the 
garrison, the state of its supplies, &c. He at the same time 
accused a man of the cavalry stables as having instigated him to 
these courses. Being, however, confronted with this man, he 
totally failed in maintaining the charge. lie was executed with 
• he sword. The audacity of a younger traitor, a boy ten years 
of age, was still more extraordinary. He was arrested ^n 
the lOfh August, while entering the city at a slow pace. When 
questioned as to the cause of his having ventured into the 
Turkish camp, lie alleged that his parents, having been in- 
habitants of the suburb, had been detained by the Turks; that 
his father wa* compelled to work in the trenches, and his mother 
to sew sandbags for the sappers. While they were conducting 
him for his subsistence and safe custody to the Burger Hospital, 
the unfortunate urchin was met by his mother, who flew at him 

it Ij reproaches for his long absence, and from her it was soon 
ascertained that she had never been in the Turkish camp, and 

* KolnitsclikPs services would appear to have made a deep impression 
<m the public mind. Several narratives of his adventures were published at 
the time; and his portrait, in his Turkish costume, figures in the frontispiece 
of most of thom.-E. 
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that the boy’* father was dead. After this unlucky Meeting the 
boy, taken before the authorities, confessed that he had carried 
to the enemy intelligence that several guns on the defences had 
been rendered unserviceable ; that the wheaten loaves were no 
longer so white nor so heavy as they had been, that the coromis- 
sariat bread was become black and scarcely eatable ; that many 
soldiers had died of such victual, and that the garrison had lost 
all courage for fighting. After endeavouring, with cunning be- 
yond his years, but in vain, to fix on others the guilt of having 
instigated his treason, this precocious criminal, for whom whip- 
ping would have answered every legitimate purpose of punish- 
ment, was beheaded. Two soldiers, taken in the act of deserting, 
suffered with him. The practice of straying beyond the lines for 
the real, or alleged, purpose of seeking for plunder, in the ruins 
of the suburb, had become frequent, and it was thought necessary 
to check proceedings so favourable to desertion and treason by 
this example, and by severe edicts. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

23rd August to 8th September. 

On the 23rd of August, the enemy, after repeated assaults, had 
all but gained possession of the Burg ravelin, and had set on 
fire the palisades in face of the portion of that work still held by 
the garrison. This the soldiers, carrying water to it in their 
steel caps, succeeded in extinguishing, and the further advance 
of the Turks was checked. An assault ensued, in which the 
combatants mingled hand to hand. The Ottoman sabre, as on 
other similar occasions, failed in close conflict with the ponde- 
rous weapons wielded by the German arm — the halberd, the 
scythe,* •* the morning star, and the battle-axe, aided by the 
pitch and water cauldron ; and the Turks retired with a loss of 
200 men. In various of the adjacent open spaces of the city 
great fires were kept up to supply the last-mentioned ingredients, 
which were cooked in huge cauldrons, and transported in smaller 
vessels, principally by women and children, to the walls. Many 
Turks were greeted with the contents as they mounted the 
broach, and finished by a second application as they lay scalded 
and blinded in the ditch below. Six hundred and sixty-nine 
nvt. of pitch were used during the siege; but a large part 
of this was doubtless applied for the purpose of lighting up 
the ditch, and discovering the nightly operations of the Turkish 
sapper* immediately below the rampart. On this day the Turks 
>u‘i<* seen from the walls to transport a considerable force of 
cavalry to the left bank of the Danube, the men in boats, the 

* Count f):iui) is said to have first suggested the use of the scythe affixed 
!-■’ a long staff for the defence of the breaches at this siege. Under the name 

•*f the Loohaber axe it had long been used by the Scots. In the recent wars 
*'f liberty in Poland it has acquired much celebrity, and many stories are 
•old of its terrible effects in the hands of the peasantry. Of the weapon 
called the morning star, a species of club with spikes, 600 were furnished 
from the arsenal. — K. 
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homs swimming beside them. This strong detachment was 
sent to reinfore the Pacha of Peterwaradin, who had crossed 
the river near Presburg to attack the Duke ofLorraine, who 
was keeping tie field near the Bisamberg with Ji£» cavaliy. Few 
of this united Turkish force returned to tell the tale of the 
thorough defeat they received at the hands of Lorraine, who 
drove them into the Danube with a loss of twenty-five standards. 
A Polish contingent, under Prince Lubomirski, assisted at this 
victory, and much distinguished itself. Its services on this 
occasion were the first fruits of the Polish alliance. Lubo- 
mirski’s junction with the Imperialists was an independent 
movement, and in the first instance excited some jealousy in the 
mind of Sobieski. Aug. 25, a gallant sally took place for the 
purpose of checking the operations of the Turkish miners against 
the Lobel bastion, and driving them from the ditch. The young 
Duke of Wirtemberg, who was overlooking this operation from 
the wall, seeing his troops hard pressed, in spite of all remon- 
strance, descended at the head of a reinforcement in person to 
the fray, and drove t lie Turks as far as their first battery. With 
equal courage he conducted the retreat. The sally was brilliant 
and successful, but cost the besieged 200 men and several 
officers. The Duke himself was wounded in the calf of the leg 
by an arrow, and thereby disabled for the rest of the siege. 
For several successive days the l*nrg ravelin continued to be 
the scene of murderous assault and succe>sful resi>tano»*, of 
which it would be tedious to narrate particulars, Until par- 
ties, meanwhile, began to feel sensibly the effects of tin* long 
endurance of the siege. In the Mahometan ranks, and i-po- 
cially among the Janissaries, a prejudice of the nature of 
superstition assigned forty days as the limit to which an opera- 
tion of this nature could be extended. They considered it, ;*i 
least, as a prerogative of their body to mutiny against an ex- 
tension of that period. In the city, on the other ha ml, tm 
condition of affairs had assumed a gloomy complexion. Tie 
casualties of war and disease had materially thinned the rank- of 
the garrison, and the mine and the battery, especially the former, 
had made gaps of ruin in the defences which no exertion of ih< 
besieged could fully repair, and which it became daily more 
difficult to maintain against the rush of numbers. Many of their 
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guns had been rendered unserviceable ; but the want of skilled 
aiflllery officers and men, with whom the city from the first had 
been ill provided, was still more severely felt. The engineer, 
Simpler, had fallen ; the colonel Werner, who commanded the 
ordnance, and who had effected his entrance into the city on the 
17th July, lay wounded and disabled; and before the close of 
the siege, but two regular artillery officers remained fit for ser- 
vice. The outworks from the Burg, almost to the Scottish gate, 
were nothing but a mass of rubbish. The Lobel bastion in par- 
ticular, and the adjacent houses in the street of that name, 
had specially suffered ; but still more so the dwelling which still 
bears the name of the Turks* House. Scarcity also was making 
rapid strides ; and if the casualties of war diminished the number 
of consumers, falling as they did principally on the fighting men 
they also made it impossible to repeat the sallies which in the 
early part of the siege had sometimes swept into the city the 
cattle of the Turkish cominis>ariat. The Turks, while their 
large force enabled them to close hermetically every channel of 
supply to the city, guarded their own communications with the 
utmost vigilance. Forage for the live cattle and sheep still in 
the city had also failed, and the supplies of the public shambles 
at the Lichtensteg and the Uotheiithurm, were as lean and dry 
as they were dear and scanty. The small store of dried provi- 
sion which remained was reserved for the soldiery, and the 
citizens at large were ex post'd to severe privation. The streets 
leading t<» the shambles were crowded with females, w r ho often 
had to return home with empty baskets. The price of a pound 
of beef had risen in the proportion of 1 to 9, and sometimes 12. 
Articles of daily subsistence to families of middle rank had now 
1 •■'•coin #i the luxuries of the rich. An egg cost half a dollar, 
pork eight sil\er groschen the pound ; veal and poultry no longer 
' \i>rrd. Under these circumstances, cats no longer enjoyed the 
immunity due, in times of peace and plenty, to their domestic 
\iriucN, and tin 1 chase of ^his animal in cellars and over roofs 
became not merely a pastime of the young and mischievous, but 
tin- occupation of serious and hungry men. The Viennese love 
for a jest, is discernible in the appellation of dachshasc , or roof 
har<\ bestowed on this new object of the chase. 
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distant friends bycHschargte* of rocketi tMo^ ihaaighti of the 
280i f and 80th. They were ihsw^ hy ^ 
the crest of the Bisamberg ; but it was not front' the left beak of 
the Danube that succour was to be expected, and no cheering 
sign yet broke the darkness in the direction of the Kablenberg. 
The besieged looked forward with deep anxiety to the 29th August, 
the anniversary of the decapitation of St. John, one held peculiarly 
sacred and fortunate by the Turks. In Soliman’s reign it was the 
day of the fell of Rhodes, of Belgrade, ofPesth,and of that fight 
of Molmcs of which three centuries have not effaced the recollec- 
tion. A general assault was reasonably to be expected on this 
awful anniversary ; but it passed over with no other occurrence 
than the ordinary explosion of some mines, and a cannonade prin- 
cipally directed at St. Stephen’s. The scanty portion of the 
Burg ravelin yet held by the besieged had now become unten- 
able. Its communication with the curtain behind was all but 
cut off, and a reluctant order was at length, on the 3rd Septem- 
ber, issued to the officer in command to withdraw his men, which 
was as reluctantly obeyed, the artillery having been previously 
removed, and the palisades burnt. It had been actively assailed 
for twenty-nine days, had withstood fifteen main assaults and 
the explosion of ten powerful mines, and had been the grave of 
many thousands of tlie Turks. Its defence, which was closed in 
the last moment of withdrawal by the death of the officer in 
command of the day, a Captain Muller, lias been considered by 
military writers as one of the finest on record. The Grand 
Vizier gave it a name which implied that the arts of hell and 
magic had been applied to its defence. During the French 
occupation of 1809, this outwork, worthy of being preserved sis 
a monument, was blown up, and altogether levelled by order of 
Napoleon. The Turks took immediate advantage of their acqui- 
sition to plant on it two guns and two mortars, from which they 
opened a heavy fire on the main defences. The danger was now 
become most imminent, and called for the application of every 
resource, and the exertion of every faculty, to meet it. Every 
gate except the Stuben, still reserved as a sally-port, was barri- 
caded *afresh with masonry and timber; the chains were drawn 
across the streets, especially those which led to the LObel ; new 
batteries were erected ; and internal defences so accumulated one 
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behiqd the other, that, at every tea paces, there rose a breastwork 
thronged with men and bristliog with palisades* In the interior 
even of tlie city , at the entrance of the Ballplatz, and near the hotel 
then occupied by the Spanish ambassador (now the Chancery), 
were bulwarks, strengthened with beams, and fenced by ditches ; 
aud ordeqp were issued to break away the iron gratings of the 
windows, in order, if necessary, to apply these also to the defence 
of the streets. In every cellar of the neighbouring houses were 
placed vessels of water, and drums with pease strewn on their 
parchment, to give warning, by their vibratory motion, of the ap- 
proach of the Turkish miners. The subterranean warfare was car- 
ried on with much effect by the Austrian counterminers, who fre- 
quently succeeded in burying or suffocating the Turkish labourers, 
and carried off many hundredweights of powder from their cham- 
bers. 'Flie tenacity of the Turks in prosecuting this mode of at- 
tack is .shown by the loss they experienced : 16,000 of their miners 
perished during the siege. On one occasion a fourier or quarter- 
master of the Beck regiment having detected the end of a mine, 
sprung like Curtius into the abyss, and encountering five Turks, 
killed three, and drove the other two to flighf. The neighbour- 
hood of the Burg bastion was the scene of the principal of these 
exploits, and under that fortification occurred also the discovery, 
more interesting to antiquarians than soldiers, of an ancient stair 
of sixty -six steps. As the excavations in this quarter soon de- 
trended into water, the operations of the enemy were the less to 
be dreaded, and the vigilance of the besieged was relaxed, but 
the cellars near the Burg were nevertheless still garrisoned by 
night, and it was thought necessary to extend this precaution 
shortly to other parts of the city. The armed force of the city, 

I mill regular and irregular, was now so reduced in numbers by 
repeated assaults and sallies, that the remnant began to pine for 
the long promised relief. The Burg ravelin being now in the 
hands of the enemy, the Burg itself, as well as the Lobel bastion, 
m ere hourly threatened with the same fate, the more so that the 
curhiiii which connected them was so ruined as scarcely to afford 
a shelter to the troops which manned it. Almost every house in 
the ei(y was thronged with invalids ; and while the energies of 
the besieged sunk under such pressure, it was to be expected 
that the cotiraow and hones of the assailants would rise in pro- 
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portion. This was not, however, the case. While through the 
livelong night whole clusters of rockets were discharged together 
at frequent intervals as signals of increasing distress and danger, 
and as invocations for succour, there was trouble also in the 
camp. On the 24th August a mutinous spirit had displayed itself 
among the Janissaries. The term of 40 days, to which, for love 
of the Sultan and the Vizier, they had added three, was expired, 
and they demanded to be released from further duty in the 
trenches. The exhortations and prophecies of the Vani Effendi, 
a popular preacher, had persuaded them to await the famous an- 
niversary of St. John, and the effect of the extensive mines which 
had been pushed under the works of the citadel. These mines, 
however, had failed ; it became difficult to keep the secret of 
that failure from the troops, and the day of St. John had passed, 
as we have seen, without any signal occurrence. The troops, 
too, under command of the Pacha of Aleppo had even left the 
trenches, and it required the influence of the Grand Vizier in 
person to bring them back to their duty by promises and fearful 
threats. He was driven at this crisis to the temporary expedient 
of promulgating a report of the sudden death of the Krnperor 
Leopold. The Vizier went so far as to order a general discharge 
of cannon and musketry throughout the camp, a proceeding 
which puzzled for a while but did not succeed in alarming the 
garrison, for the alleged cause of rejoicing did not obtain a mo- 
ment’s credence in the city. The adoption of such expedients 
by the Vizier, and his general mode of conducting the military 
operations at this period, are explained, in the opinion of tnanv. 
on the theory. of his desire to obtain possession of the <*it\ In 
capitulation and not by storm. At a period when the result of' 
a simultaneous attack, from the ruined state of the defences, 
could no longer have been doubtful, he preferred, it is said, 
send his troops against the breach in isolated detachments, un- 
equal to cope with the resistance which the garrison, however 
weakened, was still able to oppose to them. Having destined 
the valuables of the imperial residence for his own treasury. h<* 
was unwilling to expose them to the indiscriminate plunder of a 
final assault. He was anxious also to preserve from destruction 
the city itself as the future seat of government for a dynasty of 
the West, of which he intended to be himself the founder. 
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Writers contemporary and subsequent have concurred in assign- 
ing these motives and this policy to Kara Mustapha, and in 
looking upon him as a Moslem Wallenstein, prepared, in reliance 
on the devotion of the army, to brave the displeasure of his 
sovereign, and possibly to throw off his allegiance. It was only 
towards the end of the siege and under the prospect of failure 
that these views underwent alteration, and that he became dis- 
posed to force an entrance at any sacrifice. By this time, how- 
ever, the spirit of his troops was so depressed that, as we learn 
from Demetrius Kantemir’s history of the Ottoman Empire, 
they often exclaimed, as if addressing the armies of Lorraine 
and Sobieski. “ O ye unfaithful, if you will not come yourselves, 
let us see at least the crests of your caps over the hills ; for these 
once seen, the siege will be over and we shall be released/* The 
demonstration of such a spirit as this left the Yizier no longer a 
choice as to his measures. Though he was still incredulous as 
to the junction of the Polish forces, and still more so as to the 
appearance of their terrible commander in the field, the gathering 
strength of the Imperialists and their preparations for a forward 
movement could be no secret even to one so negligent in pro- 
curing intelligence from that important quarter, and he deter- 
mined upon a conclusive effort. On the 4th September an 
explosion took place towards the eastern end of the Burg 
bastion, the more violent because of the solidity of that work's 
construction : 4000 Turks, directed by the Yizier in person, 
rushed forward to the assault. From every alarm-post the 
besieged hastened to the point of attack, and among ^he fore- 
most wa« Stahremberg, accompanied by his whole staff, pre- 
paml and probably expecting to die in the breach, which to a 
breadth of more than five fathoms had been opened by the 
explosion. The rubbish had fallen outwards, filling the ditch 
and facilitating the advance of the Turks, who, armed with sabre 
and target, and bearing baskets of earth on their backs, were 
th running up the ascent. The shout of Allah was heard nearer 
■md nearer, and some bold hands had already planted the horse- 
tails on the crest of the rampart, when the fire of the besieged 
filled the ditch with the bodies of the bravest. The fight raged 
for two hours, and the Turks once more retired with a loss of 
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men and two captains. The fighting had no sooner c< ;i#*d than 
every available material was used to repair the breach, besides 
the usual appliances of timber, sand-bags, and ox-hides, mattresses 
and reed mats were pressed into this service. The heavy wooden 
wine-ptemss were broken up aidi the rafters taken from the roofs 
for the same purpose, and ramparts of planks, in engineering 
phraseology mantelets, fitted with wheels, were prepared and 
brought down to the seene of danger. The other portions of 
the defences were intersected with fresh traverses, and armed with 
additional guns. A corps 400 strong was raised from parties 
who had been hitherto exempted from military duty, clerks and 
artisans in the most indispensable departments of industry. The 
nightly discharges of rockets from St. Stephen’s were thicker 
and more frequent than before. The city was in its last agonies. 
On the 6th, an explosion brought down a length of fne fathoms 
of the wall, 24 feet thick, of the L libel bastion, making a breach 
less defensible than that in the Jhirg bastion, because the para- 
pets of the wall which remained had been previously destroyed. 
The fury of the assault which followed, and the tenacity of tin- 
resistance, maybe measured by the Turkish loss of loOf) nun. 
Two standards were at one moment planted on the rampart. A 
house in the Lobelstrasse opposite the spot where this took place 
is still called the Turks* house, and bears a date and a painting 
of a Turk’s head commemorative of the occurrence. On the 
evening of this day, five rockets were observed to rise from the 
Kahlenberg.* That short-lived apparition was sufficient to scatter 
the clouds of despondency which iiad so long been gathering 
over the city. ( The lighthouse which identifies the promontory, 
or the star which marks the Pole, never sparkled on the eye of 
the anxious mariner with more of comfort and assurance than 
that fiery sign conveyed to the watchman on the rampart, or the 
.Jesuit on the spire. It indicated not only that the Imperial 
army had crossed the river, but that its outposts had crowned 
the heights and occupied the passes which commanded its only 

* I give this incident as I find it in the work from which tlie.<e pages sir*' 
borrowed, and in other accounts, but l am at a loss to account for the alleged 
date of its occurrence. The army of the Christian allies had not, completed 
its passage of the river, and was mustering in the camp of Tuln, and 1 can 
find no account of any reconnaissance being pushed forward at this date. 
The statements, however, of the fret are numerous and positive.—- E. 
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access to the relief of the city, heights and passes which nothing 
but judicial blindness could have prevented the Turks from 
occupying in force. Still the salvation of the city hung on a 
thread. As the imperial army approached, the incentive to 
attack rose in intensity in the saftae proportion with the motive 
to resistance, and it was to be expected that the straggle would 
be waged to the last with increased energy. Ev#y device of 
war was exhausted by Stahremberg to provide that no inch of 
advance should be gained by the enemy unpurchased by streams 
of his blood. All the ominous preparations for \ street fight 
were redoubled. The houses nearest the breach were converted 
into batteries ; every avenue to it from the interior thronged with 
soldiers. The city force was mustered at its alarm-posts, waiting 
for the bell of St. Stephen's to proclaim the moment of the 
assault. It never came. The Turks, though they continued to 
mine under the city, pushing one of their galleries as far as the 
church of the Minorites, never again showed themselves above 
ground beumd the mouths of their parallels. On the 8th Sep- 
tember fheie was strange movement in their camp. Camels were 
loaded, horses were saddled. More rockets rose from the Kahlen- 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

To preserve the narrative of the siege unbroken down to the 
critical period at which it has now arrived, it has been necessary 
to withhold *our attention from the proceedings of the Duke of 
Lorraine and the army of the Empire. We left them in the 
early part of July unable to cope with the tenfold numbers of the 
Turkish host, and compelled to await at safe distance, and 
scarcely in a threatening attitude, the accession of German levies 
and of the promised succour of the Poles. The former umbered 
with somewhat of the slowness and circumspection which have 
in all ages characterized the motions of the Germanic body. 
Distance retarded the junction of the Poles, whose contingents 
had in many instances to march from the Ukraine. The first 
care then of Lorraine, was to bring together the troops of the 
Empire, and Crems, with its bridge over the Danube, was the 
main position chosen for that purpose. In the first instance, 
indeed, the Duke had proposed to make a stand in the Leopold- 
stadt, and by means of tetes-du-pont at the several bridges of the 
arms of the river, to keep up a direct communication with the 
city, virtually, in fact, to make his force a part of the garrison. 
The danger of such an expedient, however, became instantly pal- 
pable. The summer was a dry one, and the small arm of the 
river nearest the city was fordable in several places. To place 
10,000 cavalry in a position so acceptable to the attach of the 
whole Turkish army, and which also from its relative- lc\» l was 
commanded from the whole extent of the opposite hank<. would 
have been certain destruction. The army of Tekeli, also, cnnm»” 
over the Marchfield, threatened the rear of the Imperialists, and 
gav'» them much anxiety. The Duke therefore selected a series 
of positions the best calculated to prevent the enemy from occu- 
pying the left bank of the Danube, and shifted bis head-quarters 
as circumstances indicated, between Jedlesee and Stockeravi, till 
he finally fixed them at Crems. His next care was to arm and 
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garrison as extensively as possible the fortified and tenable places 
of Lower Austria* He confided Crems to the care of the gene- 
rals Dunnewald and Leslie, Tuln to the Baron d’Orlique ; and 
even Closterneuburg, scarcely five English miles from Vienna, 
which had beaten off an attack of the Turks, under its com- 
mandant, Marcel Ortner, was supplied with a garrison. Count 
Ilerbersteiii covered with a corps the avenues to Styria, already 
threatened by the enemy. Keustadt was sufficiently garrisoned ; 
and in several instances from these strongholds successful sallies 
were directed against the marauding bands of the enemy. Mea- 
sures, late indeed, but energetic, w ere also adopted for the internal 
defence of the Austrian provinces. Otho, Count of Xraun, in 
Lower, and Wolf, Count of Weissenthurn, in Upper Austria, 
directed these with much judgment and activity. The forest 
passes were guarded with abattis ; the fords, especially those of 
Ybbs and Kns, with palisaded works ; and the peasantry sum- 
moned and organised for the defence of the castles and convents. 
Many more instances of courage and conduct occurred in the 
defence of places than it would be possible here to particularize. 
The inhabitants of Closterneuburg, commanded by the Sacristan 
of their convent, Marcellin Ortner, on three occasions beat off 
the assault of many thousand Turks. Gregory Muller, Abbot 
of Miilk, exchanged the crosier for the sword, and at the head of 
the armed burghers, by the skilful use of this irregular force, 
Kept the Turks at a distance, though they had encamped oq the 
St c‘inf eld between St. Poitou and Wilhelmsburg, and had burnt the 
.suburbs of St. Pollen. 2(X)0, however, of the vassals of that rich 
abbey wore dragged into captivity, 120 houses on its estates were 
burnt, and oOOO bead of cattle carried off. After the retreat of 
the Turks from before Vienna, the people of St. Polten found a 
number of deserted children, of whom they kindly took and kept 
r barge, without ever discovering their parents. The defence of 
the abbey of Lilienfeld forms a brilliant episode in the history of 
the time. Many of the inhabitants of the adjacent districts, and 
among them a large portion of the gentry , had taken refuge from 
the Tartar cavalry in this place. On the nearer approach, how- 
ever, of the dreaded marauders, the greater part of these fugitives 
continued their retreat, and sought a more assured refuge in Salz- 
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bries. He rallied round him his clergy and vassals, fortified his 
convent, and prepared to defend it to the last. He did a great 
deal more than this ; for though deserted by all but a small body 
of devoted adherents, after repelling several assaults, instead of 
leaving his enemy to rally at leisure, he fell upon him in a series 
of well-planned sallies and ambuscades, which by their success 
elevated the courage of his adherents to the highest pitch of 
daring. * Following up these first successes, he fell by surprise 
on a column of the Tartars near Marinzell, destroyed them 
almost to a man, and brought back in triumph 200 rescued 
Christians, a mule load of money, and forty heads of Tartars, 
whose bodies he had left for example exposed on the roads. 
Three Turkish prisoners of distinction were ransomed at from 
2000 to 3000 ducats each. The casual accession of a Bavarian 
officer and five troopers to his small force enabled him to intro- 
duce into it something of military science and discipline. Mili- 
tary genius was evidently not wanting to the inan who, at the 
age of sixty-three, could perform such exploits. Some Polish 
troops, who also joined him, gave him more trouble by their in- 
discipline than assistance by their military experience. With 
this motley band, however, lie struck some more severe blow* 
on the parties of the enemy; and by holding Lilienfeld fill the 
Vizier was compelled to withdraw his light troops from the 
country, and thus guarding the main pass into Stvria, he saved 
that province from all the horrors of Tartar invasion. The 
value of that exemption may be gathered from the calculations 
made by contemporary writers of authority, of rite number of 
those who were carried off* into slavery from Austria, which 
amounts to 6000 men, 11,000 women, 19,000 girls, and 56,000 
children. Among the girls were 200 of noble extraction. The 
example of the Abbot of Lilienfeld, though eminently conspi- 
cuous, is not the only one which shows how imu-li mhjdit haw- 
been done to check tin; brave and rapacious, but undisciplined, 
horsemen of the East, if the Austrian gentry had not, in :* 
moment of genera! consternation and depression, emigrated so 
largely to the Tyrol and other places of safety. Many tales me 
related of troops of marauders put to flight by the firm coun- 
tenance of individual men, and even women. No one of these 
stories can, perhaps, be so strictly relied upon as to justify its 
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insertion in the page of* serious history ; and it is certain that in 
other instances the Tartar cavalry, hy their skill in horseman- 
ship and individual daring, were found formidable antagonists. 
Troops, however, whose occupation is plunder, and engaged in a 
difficult country, are never safe from such a man as the Abbot of 
Lilienfeld, and a few more such would at least have caused them 
to conoeutrate their numbers, and to include a far less extent of 
country within their ranges. On the 13th August, the Bavarian 
forces, 13,000 in number, were ferried over the Danube near 
Molk. They were received with salvos of artillery and military 
music from the fortified abbey. The Margrave of Bareuth 
crossed the river on the following day with 6000 men. The 
presence of this respectable force on the right bank of the Danube 
freed the upj>er provinces from that of the invaders. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

From the fend of July to September 11. 

The corps of Tekeli had meanwhile prosecuted i*s operations in 
Upper Hungary. As he was approaching Tyrnau, the Duke of 
Lorraine reinforced the citadel of Presburg with some regiments 
of cavalry, and put the remainder of his army in motion across 
tta Marchfield. Learning that the town of Presburg was already 
occupied, and the citadel threatened by the adherents of Tekeli, 
and also that 20,000 Turks and 20,000 Hungarians were en- 
camped in the neighbourhood, he pushed on towards the city. 
He succeeded in flinging an additional force into the fortress, 
and, after some resistance, drove the enemy out of the suburbs 
and town. The citizens, excusing their defection on the ground 
of compulsion, renewed their fealty to the Emperor. The ad- 
vanced guard of the Polish army, under Prince Lubomirski, had 
meanwhile arrived, and with their assistance the Duke on the 
following day gained a victory which cleared the left bank of the 
Danube, and re-established the communication with Comoro and 
liaab. The hostile camp fell entirely into the victors* hands. 
The Turks and Tekeli threw mutual blame upon each other. 
To whichever it was due, their united forces, after ravaging the 
Marchfield,* were overtaken by Lorraine near Stammerdorf, and 
again completely defeated. The Pacha of Erlau with 1200 men 
were left dead on the field, many more perished in attempting to 
swim the Danube, 22 standards were taken, and a body of 600 
Hungarians deserted to the enemy. Meanwhile the troops of 
the Empire were flocking in from all quarters. The Bavarian* 
have beeu already mentioned. The Elector of 8axony, John 
George III., marched out of Dresden on the 22nd July with 
12,000 men and 18 guns, and reached Crema on the 28th;AugOSir 
Sobieski writes to his wife in great adaiii^fhgt of 
troops, as well dressed, complete & ' 
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plined. “ We may say of the Germans what has been said of 
the horse, they do not know their own strength.” The King of 
Poland left Cracow early in August. The Emperor had under- 
gone the humiliation of imploring the personal presence of a 
sovereign whose policy and interests lie had always thwarted, 
even should he arrive without his army. This homage to his 
military talents was doubtless grateful, but John Sobieski needed 
no stimulus when the Turk was in the field. While the French 
ambassador was exerting all his influence to detain him, and 
writing to Louis XIV. that he was too corpulent for active 
service, he took leave of his wife, and, after making his will, set 
out, accompanied by his son, a boy sixteen yearn of age, in ad- 
vance of his army. Ilis march lay through a country exposed 
to the incursions of Tartars and Hungarians, but he performed 
it on horseback with an escort of some 2000 cavalry, and reached 
the head-quarters of Lorraine in safety. He found them at Tuln, 
on the right bank of the river, the force weak in numbers, and 
still employed in the construction of the bridge which the Em- 
peror in iiis letters had announced as finished. Many of the 
German troops had not yet arrived. Lorraino-spake with anxiety 
of the condition of affairs. * s He of good cheer,” replied Sobieski ; 
“ which of us at the head of 200,000 men would have allowed 
this bridge to be constructed within five leagues of his camp? 
The Yi/.ier is a man ol* no capacity.” The Polish army, under 
Field Marshal Jablonowski, reached the bank of the Danube 
opposite Tuln early in September. It amounted to about 26,000 
men of all arms, Imt with a very small proportion of infantry. 
After passing them in review, the leaders held a council of war, 
in which Lorraine suggested that the march for the relief of the 
city should be directed over the Kahlenberg. The King gave 
an immediate assent, observing, that he had left his royal dignity 
at Warsaw, and was prepared to act with the Duke as with a 
friend and brother. On the other hand, no jealousies would 
seem to have interfered to prevent an immediate and frank ac- 


knowledgment of the authority of Sobieski as Commander-in-chief 
of the assembled forces. It is not to be forgotten that the Duke 
of Lorraine had been competitor with Sobieski for the crown of 
Foi&ftd* Sobicski’s letters contain some graphic details of their 


if which seems to have passed off at table with more 
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joviality than was consistent with the ordinary. habits of Lorraine, 
who was fire* from the German vice of drinking, but who on this 
occasion, beginning with the lighter vintage, of Moselle, passed 
on to the stronger wines of Hjppuy. Sobieski describes him as 
modest and taciturn, strongly marked with the small-pox, le nez 
trez aqttUin , et presque en paroquet ; stooping, plain, and negli- 
gent in his attire. Avec tout pa, il riapas la minedfun marchand 
mats (Pun ham me comma <7 faut, et mama (Pun komme de dis- 
tinction. (Test an homme avec qui je m'accorderais facilement . 
It was further decided that the Poles should cross the river at 
Tuln and the Germans at Crems, so as to effect their junction at 
the former place on the 5th September. The junction did not 
however take place till the 7th. Three thousand Poles were 
detached towards the March held to keep the Hungarians in 
check. The Christian army now consisted of 85, (XX) men, 
Austrians, Poles, Bavarians, Saxons, Swabians, and Franconians, 
with 186 pieces of artillery. Of this number, some 7000 were 
detached for the occupation of various posts, leaving about 77,000 
effectives for field operations against the Turks. This force, 
small in numbers if we consider the greatness of the stake at 
issue, counted among its leaders four sovereigns and twenty-two 
other princes of sovereign houses. The electoral houses of Ger- 
many were worthily represented by Saxony and Bavaria. John 
George III., Elector of Saxony, had seen much service in the 
cause of Austria, and had been the first of the German princes to 
give a frank adhesion to her cause. Sobieski describes him as 
speaking neither Latin nor French, and little German ; not ad- 
dicted to harangues or compliments, etourdi, drunken, simple, and 
good-natifred. The man thus satirically painted was however a 
sturdy specimen of the German race, and could deal hard blows 
in the field. Maximilian Emanuel, of Bavaria, conspicuous in after 
years for the misfortunes entailed upon him by his alliance with 
France against Austria, and the principal victim of Marlborough's 
success at Blenheim, came forward now at the age of twenty^one, 
to save from destruction the sovereign who, after rewarding him 
with the hand of a daughter, lived to expel him for awM&;fr$^ 
his dominions. He had the good sense now to 
conduct of his troops to experienced hands, ,$qd 
‘ ** a volunteer. Among the others, 
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L&uenburg, Eisenach, and Weissenfek, of Brunswtck-Luneburg, 
Wirtemberg and Holstein, Pfalzneuburg andCroy, the Mar* 
grave of Baireuth and Louis of B&etffe6erw&^ so famous?;: 
the Landgrave of Hesse, lth# r Plfoces of Waldeck, Hohenzollern, 
Anhalt, and Salm ; last and youngest, Eugene of Savoy. The 
Prince of Waldeck commanded the troops of the Circles. 

■ The literature of modern Europe, rich as it is in the cor- 
respondence of eminent persons of both sexes, perhaps contains no, 
collection of letters of such engrossing interest as those written at 
this period by John Sobieski to his wife, which have lately found 
an eminent translator and commentator in the Count Plater. 
The familiar correspondence of such a man as Sobieski, even if 
devoted to ordinary occurrences and insignificant events, would 
derive an interest from the character and fame of the Writer 
which few such collections could claim. In the case of these, 
however, the circumstances of the time combine with the cha- 
racter of the man to enhance that interest to the highest degree. 
They are the letters of an absent lover, pledged to punctual and 
familiar correspondence, and consequently rich in minute details. 
They are the military dispatches of one of The greatest soldiers 
who ever lived, penned in moments snatched from hard-earned 
repose, often when the night-lamp of his tent was growing pale 
before the twilight of morning, and dealing with the hourly pro- 
gress of one of the greatest military transactions in history. 
Some passages of these documents escaped at the time, and have 
been quoted by all writers on the subjects concerned, from Vol- 
taire and Madame de Sevigne to the gazette writers of the 
<iay ; but these passages, principally relating to the great and noto- 
rious result, are not of greater interest, and are of less historical 
value, than the remainder more lately rescued from the obscurity 
of the Polish language which was the medium of his most 
familiar intercourse with his absent wife. It is a singular trait, 
of ability in this mischievous woman, especially when we consider . 
the. habitual distaste of her countrymen and countrywomen for 
the acquisition of foreign languages, that she should have so 
completely mastered the difficulties of a Sclavonic dialect as to 
#£eak and write it with fluency and correctness. It is emhfcr- 
log to, quote from these letters, becanse there is scarcely 
Jfc which does not nresent the tpmntatinn Thfe* 
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UNbe seventh, of the 0th Somber, is written from Tolu, the 
^fetrendmous, and one of the points of passage tor the col- 
lected forces of Poland and Germany. At every step the 
interest thickens ; fresh intelligence is announced of the desperate 
condition of the city ; the figures of men then, or afterwards, 
famous in history, are briefly and graphically introduced to our 
notice ; observations on the busy present, and speculations on the 
doubtful future, are interwoven with lively sketches of character 
and costume. At Tain commenced the main difficulties of the 
great operation on which the eyes of Europe were concentered, 
difficulties which nothing but the gross negligence of the Turks 
could have enabled the allies to surmount. 1 lie Tartar cavalry , 
properly directed, might alone have rendered impossible the 
three days* march, by forest paths, through a country destitute ot 
provisions, and scarcely practicable for artillery or carriages, 
which intervened between the banks of the riwr and the heights 
of the Kahlenberg. Baggage and commissariat were of neeessm 
left behind, in the neighbourhood of Tuln. It was necessary to 
weaken the fighting strength of the army by a strong guard to 
protect these depdts from the Tartars, and by heat) escort* for 
the transport of provisions from this base of operation. 

It Was hardly to be expected that the heights of the Kahlenberg 
themselves would be found unguarded ; and to evphne the con- 
dition of this crowning post, the key to the mam operation, was 
In itself a task of the utmost hazard and delicacy. It was per- 
formed on the night of the 10th by the king and the other prin- 
cipal commanders in person, and this service separated him so 
fer and so long from bis army then struggling up the precipices 
and through the forests behind, tliat the greatest alarm was 
excited for his safety. The crest of the Kahlenberg, with its 
castle and chapel, were found unoccupied ; but the Turks, too 
late aware of its importance, were moving towards ft* lu the 
■fOWte of the’lltb, when, by great emripm* the flrW ttfam 
Ota* W hand, . ft** Saxon m 

imww, vm brought TO to tfc» *#>m- 


approaching JysHoo. The king and the ot ben commanded 
Hgefned their severs! corps about mid-day of the 11th, and the 
principal difficulties of the match having been now overcome, 
the army was enabled to arrange itself in nearly the order which 
was preserved through the following day of battle.* This ope- 
ration was conducted without disturbance from the enemy, 
except on the extreme left, where General Leslie experienced 
some opposition in the establishment of a battery* The report 
of this skirmish roused Sobieski, not from slumber, which, as he 
states, was rendered unattainable by the thunder of the Turkish 
batteries against the city, but from the occupation of writing a 
long and detailed letter to his a ife. Disturbed in this enjoyment, 
the indefatigable man, described by the French ambassador as too 
corpulent to ride, was again in the saddle at three A* iff* He 
appeals to ha\e ridden along the whole position, from bis tent on 
the extreme richt to the Leopoldsberg on the left. This 
exertion had the adxantage of bringing him once more into per- 
sonal communication with Lorraine before that final issue which 
look place on the following day, contrary indeed to thp expecta- 
tion or intention of either, for neither contemplated at this 
moment the possibility of bringing so vast an operation as the 
relief of the city within the compass of a single day. 

Nothing seems to have given Sobieski so much annoyance at this 
period as the non-appearance of some Cossack levies, which his 
agent* had been despatched to raise. He writes of them in their 


absence m a strain w Inch might have been used by a Russian com- 
mander of our o*n day, and which shows that the admirable 
qualities of the real Cossack for the duty of light troops, especially 
against the Turk, had fully displayed themselves in the seventeenth 
century* It is certain that down to the latest period, the Visier 
had no belief, or even suspicion, that Sobieski had taken the field 


in person, or that any strong Polish force had joined the army. 
The reported appearance of Polish troops was accounted for by 
the known arrival of Lubmmrski** partisan corps* ^ 

The muster-roll of the Turkish army found in .the, tent of thp 
Visier given in pound numbers a totaled 160 ,QgQ and bJ$tp» * 
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rians have been ready enough to adopt a cypher, which would 
give a difference of 80,000 men as against the victorious party. 
As this document, however, includes all detachments and garri- 
sons, and also many commanders and men who were certainly no 
longer in existence, the Pacha of Erlau, for instance, who, with 
most of his troops, had perished, as has been related, in the affair 
of Stammersdorf, it is as needless to dwell upon the fallacy of 
such an assumption numbers, as it would be difficult to arrive 
at anything like accuracy with any other. If we accept the state- 
ment of Kantemir, that, on the night before the battle, nearly a 
fourth of the Turkish army disbanded itself, we can hardly calcu- 
late the force remaining In the camp at more than 100,000, for 
whom, exhausted and dispirited as they were, 80,000 untouched 
regular troops were more than an equal match. 

When the advance of the Christian army became no longer 
doubtful, the Vizier called his Pachas about him to deliberate 
upon the mode in which to meet the impending attack. The 
aged Pacha of Pesth, who has been mentioned as adverse from 
the first to the march upon Vienna, advised the Vizier to raise 
the siege without delay, to collect the whole army, and, cutting 
down the neighbouring forests, to palisade and entrench them- 
selves and abide the attack. On the repulse of the first onset, to 
launch the cavalry on both flanks of the enemy, and thus decide 
his defeat. The majority of the council was in favour of this 
proposal. The Vizier was obstinate in rejecting it, alleging, 
not unjustly, that if the siege were once raised, the city would 
instantly avail itself of the opportunity to repair its defences, ami 
put itself into condition to defy a renewed attempt. It M ould be 
difficult, if the Janissaries were once withdrawn from the trenches, 
to persuade them to return to their toil, even after the achieve- 
ment of a victory in the field. His opinion then was that a suffi- 
cient force should be left in the approaches to carry on the 
siege operations without interruption, and that the remainder 
should advance against the enemy, whose inferior numbers would 
be easily crushed. The Pachas made some further remon- 
strances, but Were forced to give way to the unlimited authority 
of their chief. On the jlth September all the Turkish troops in 
thq l^eopoldstmit were WithdrewOi 10, the 
moved forward toward* *^ 
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base of which, and on the Wienerberg, they threw up entrench- 
ments ; and, disposing themselves in the shape of a crescent, 
they awaited the appearance of the Imperialists. Between Wein- 
haus and Gerstorf are still to be seen the traces of a considerable 
work, which bears the name of the Turkenschauz, the site cf one of 
their principal batteries. So long previous as the 9th September, 
the Vizier, in his first alarm at the approach of the enemy, had 
determined to collect his force on the Wienerberg, and a field- 
tent had been pitched for him near the so-called Spinnerkreuz. 
On the following day, however, he changed his intention and 
plan, and moving the main portion of his force towards the 
Kali len berg, drew it up upon the heights between Grinzing and 
Heiligcnstadt. On the evening of the same day, the 10th, the 
advanced guard of the Christian army arrived on the Kahlenberg, 
and the first sound of its guns, as above described, was heard in 
Vienna, as they opened from the heights on the columns of the 
Turks. The effect was one of mingled joy and anxiety. The 
issue of the struggle was evidently at hand, but that issue was 
still uncertain, and the night was one of agonising suspense. The 
population not immediately employed in military duty, was di- 
vided through the day between the churches and the roofs of towers 
and houses ; the first engaged in earnest supplication to Heaven, 
the latter in surveying the movements of the Turkish camp, and 
watching for the fir>t gleam of the Christian weapons as they 
issued from the wooded heights. The commandant, as evening 
closed in, despatched a messenger, who swam the Danube with a 
letter for the Duke of Lorraine. Its words were few. “No 
time <o be lost ! — no time indeed to be lost !” This message was 
acknowledged by a cluster of rockets from llermansdorf. Orders 
were now issued by Count Stahromberg to all the troops, regular 
and irregular, to hold themselves in readiness for a sally during 
the expected battle of the morrow, or for joining the Christian 
army, and driving the Turks out of the approaches. The night 
of the llth of September closed in upon this troubled scene. 
The man whose doom is sealed will often sleep till morning calls 
him to the scaffold. Such heavy sleep as his, the offspring of 
nervous excitement and exhaustion, perhaps, was granted to the 
citizen of Vienna $ but even this may be doubted, for the criminal 
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September 12. 


At sunrise of the 1 2th September, the crest of the Kihlcnberg 
was concealed by one of those autumnal mists which give pro- 
mise of a genial, perhaps a sultry day, and which, clinging to the 
wooded flanks of the acclivity, grew denser as it descended, till it 
rested heavily on the shores and the stream itself of the river below. 
From that summit the usual fiery signals of distress had been 
watched through the night by many an eye as they rose inces- 
santly from the tower of St. Stephen, and now the fretted spire 
of that edifice, so long the target of the ineffectual fire of the 
Turkish artillerists, was faintly distinguished rising from a sea 
of mist. As the hour wore on, and the exhalation dispersal, a 
scene was disclosed which must have made those who witnessed 
it from the Kahlenberg tighten their saddle-girths or look to 
their priming. A practised eye glancing over the fortifications 
of the city could discern from the Burg to the Scottish gate an 
interruption of their continuity, a shapeless interval of rubbish 
and of ruin, which seemed as if a battalion might enter it 
abreast. In face of this desolation a labyiinth of linos extemiod 
itself, differing in design from the rectilinear zigzag of a modern 
approach, and formed of diort curves overlapping each other", to 
use a comparison of some writers of the time, like the sf-abs of 
a fish. In these, the Turkish lines, the miner yet crawled to his 
task, and the storming parties were still arrayed by order of the 
Vizier, ready for a renewal of the assault so ofmii repeated in 
vain. The camp behind had been evacuated by the fighting men ; 
the horse-tails had been plucked from before the tents of the 
Pachas, but their harems still tenanted the canvass city ; masses of 
Christian captives awaited there their doom in chains ; camels and 
drivers and camp followers still peopled the long streets of 
tents In all the confusion of fear and suspen m. Rearer to the 



base of the hilly raii.t» e of the Kahlenberg and the Leopoldsberg, 
the still imposing 1 numbers of the Turkish army were drawn up 
in battle array ready to dispute the egress of the Christian 
columns from the passes, and prevent their deployment on the 
plain. To ihe westward, on the reverse flank of the range, the 
Christian troops might be seen toiling up the ascent. As they 
drew up on the crest of the Leopoldsberg they formed a half 
circle round the chapel of the Margrave, and when the bell for 
matins tolled, the clang of arms and the noises of the march 
wore silenced. On a space kept clear round the chapel a 
standard with a white cross on a red ground was unfurled, as if 
to bid defiance to the blood red flag planted in front of the tent 
of Kara Mustapha. One shout of acclamation and defiance 
broke out from the modern crusaders as this emblem of a holy 
war was displayed, and ail again was hushed as the gates qf the 
castle were flung open, and a procession of the Pnneqir^^e 
Empire and the other leaders of the Christian host 
ward to the chapel. It was headed by one whose tonsured crown 
and venerable beard betokened the monastic profession. The 
soldiers crossed themselves as he passed, and knelt to receive the 
blessing which he gavt* them with outstretched hands. This was 
the famous Capuchin Marco Aviano, friend and confessor to the 
Emperor, whose acknowledged piety and exemplary life had 
earned for him the general reputation of prophetic inspiration, 
lie had been the inseparable companion of the Christian army in 
its hours of difficulty and danger, and was now here to assist at 
i he consummation of his prayers for its success. Among the 
stately wariiors who composed his train, three principally at- 
tracted the gaze of the curious. The first in rank and station 
was a man somewhat past the prime of life, strong limbed and of 
imposing stature, but quick and lively in speech and gesture, his 
head partly shaved in the fashion of his semi-Eastern country, 
his hair, eves, and beard, dark-coloured. His majestic bearing 
bespoke the soldier king, the scourge and dread of the Moslem, the 
conqueror of Choczim, John Sobieski. His own attire is said to 
have been plain, but we gather from his letters that in his retinue 
he displayed a Sclavonic taste for magnificence which strongly 
contrasted with the economial arrangements of Lorraine, and even 
of the two Electors, Painters, and others studious of accuracy, 



may be glad to know that on this occasion the colour of his dress 
was sky blue, and that he rode a bay horse. An attendant bearing 
a shield, with his arms emblazoned, always preceded him, and his 
place in battle was marked by another who carried a plume on 
his lance point, a signal more conspicuous, though less insepar- 
able, than the famous white plume of Henry IV. On his left 
was his youthful son Prince James, armed with a breastplate 
and helmet, and, in addition to an ordinary sword, with a short 
and broad-bladed sabre, a national weapon of former ages ; on 
his right was the illustrious and heroic ancestor of .the present 
"reigfking house of Austria, Charles of Lorraine. Behind these 
iftoved many of the principal members of those sovereign houses 
of Germany whose names and titles have been already specified* 
At the side of Louis of Baden walked a youth of slender frame 
and moderate stature, but with that intelligence in his eye which 
pierced in after years the cloud of many a doubtful field, and swayed 
the fortunes of empires. This was the young Eugene of Savoy, 
who drew his maiden sword in the .quarrel in which his brother 
had lately perished. The service of high mass was performed in 
the chapel by Aviano, the King assisting at the altar, while the 
distant thunder of the Turkish batteries formed strange accom- 
paniment to the Christian choir. The Princes then received the 
sacrament, and the religious ceremony was closed by a general 
benediction of the troops by Aviano. The King then stepped 
forward and conferred knighthood on his son, with the usual 
ceremonies, commending to him .as an example for In's future 
course the great commander then present, the Duke of Lorraine.. 
He then addressed his troops in their own language to the 
following efFect : — (£ Warriors arid friends ! Yonder in the plain 
are our enemies, in numbers greater indeed than at Choezim, 
where we trod them under foot. We have to fight them on a 
foreign soil, but we fight for our own country, and under the 
wails of Vienna we are defending those of Warsaw ami Cracow. 
We have to save to-day, not a single city, but the whole of 
Christendom, of which that city of Vienna is the bulwark. The 
war is a holy one. There is a blessing on our arms, and a crown 
of glory for him who falls. You fight not for your earthly 
sovereign, but for the King of kings. His power has led you 
unopposed up the difficult access to these heights, duel has thus 



placed half the victory in your hands. The infidels see you now 
above their heads; and with hopes blasted and courage depressed, 
are creeping among valleys destined for their graves. I have bui 
one command to give,— -follow me. The time is come for the 
young to win their spurs/* Military music and the shouts of 
thousands greeted this pertinent harangue, and as it closed, five 
cannon shots gave the signal for the general advance. A sharp 
fife of musketry from the small hamlet of Kahlenberg near 
Nussdorf soon announced that the left wing, under the immediate 
command of the Duke of Lorraine, had felt the enemy, and it 
increased as his attack developed itself towards Heiligenstadt and 
©bhling. The centre, commanded by the Elector of Bavaria 
and the Prince of Waldeck, moved upon Wahring and Weinifeaus. 
The right wing, under the King of Poland, issued from the 
woods near Dornbach. There is no doubt that the general 
disposal of the confederated forces was entirely arranged by the 
King. His rank alone would have entitled him to a nominal 
precedency, which, even in the case of an ordinary sovereign, it 
would have been convenient to admit; for, previously to his 
arrival in the camp, disputes had already arisen between Saxony 
and Bavaria, and Vienna might have been taken twice over 
before such disputes between German sovereigns could have been 
settled. The respect however in which John Sobieski’s military 
talents were held, his vast experience of the Turkish manner of 
fighting, and the dread which his presence was known to inspire 
amongst that people, were such as to obtain a ready and real 
acquiescence in his slightest suggestions, so long as the difficulty 
lasted and the danger was imminent, llis order of battle was a 
deep one. To avoid so groat an extension of front as would have 
compelltHl him to throw his right flank beyond the little river 
Wien instead of keeping that stream on his right, he adopted a 
formation in three lines, the third acting as a reserve. The 
troojMs were strictly directed to preserve their ranks on the 
approach of tiic enemy, and halt to receive his fire and return 
their own ; then to advance steadily, and make good the ground 
so gained — the infantry gradually developing itself to the right 
and left, and allowing the cavalry to fill up the intervals, and 
take its full share in the further advance, charging as oppor- 
tunity should offer. 
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f '^The first operation of Kara Mustapha Fas worthy of one in 
*jh thfccruelty was united with the ignorance of the savage — 
^the^slaughter of the defenceless* captiy^ of all ages and 
whom, to the number it U 8aid of 30,000, hie 
•fearap was crowded. It was obeyed to tiff letter ; and even the 
rjltaatii of the soldiers* harems, women far different. in morals 
fVom the courtezans of the Christian camp, are said to have 
perished. The command of the right wing, which occupied 
strong and broken ground opposite the Duke of Lorraine, was 
intrusted to the Pacha of Mesopotamia. The Vizier himself 
commanded in the centre opposite Wahring, and the left wing 
opposite Hernals was commanded by the old Pacha of Pesth. 
The cavalry were in advance towards the base of the Kahlenberg. 
The hollow ways between Nussdorf and Heiligenstadt were 
strongly entrenched and fiercely defended. It was, as has been 
noticed, the original intention of the king to content himself ok 
this day with the descent of the acclivity and the establishment 
of the army in favourable order and position for a general action 
on the morrow, and he had agreed upon this course with Lor- 
raine, but the fierceness of the struggle on the left of the allies 
drew his forces gradually to its support, and brought on a more 
immediate decision. To descend the wooded acclivities without 
deranging the scientific order of battle devised and adopted was 
atn operation only less tedious and difficult than the uxvnt of the 
preceding days, and it was to be performed in the presence of an 
enemy for courage and numbers not to be despNed. The left 
wing was engaged for some hours before the Jknarians in the 
centre or the Poles on the right could deploy. The defence of 
the broken ground near Nussdorf and Heiligenstadt on the part 
of the Turks was obstinate, but having occupied in liable and too 
late their present position at the foot of the height.-, they had nut 
brought up their artillery, and their dismounted cavalry, of which 
the troops here engaged were principally composed, wen* not a 
match for the Imperialists, who drove the enemy steadily before 
them from ravine to ravine, and carried the two villages. It is 
probable that Lorraine, adhering to the original scheme of action, 
might have contented himself with this success for the day* and 
it is not certain at what period of the action a contrary and 
bolder detenmuationfiist suggested itself to eiiher the King or 
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himself. The Duke is said to have consulted at a critical period 
the Saxon Field-Marshal Geltz, who, observing the progress of 
the Bavarians mid Poles towards the centre and right, gave it; 
for his opinion that the Duke might sleep that night if he woulxf 
in Vienna. Eugene of Savoy was employed during the action* 
in conveying a message from Lorraine to the King. Vfe may 
indulge ourselves with the conjecture that he was charged with 
this decision, one worthy of such a messenger. Accounts differ 
as to the hour at which the action became general by the deploy- 
ment of the Bavarians and Poles. Some put it as late as 
two p.m. It is said, however, that towards eleven o’clock the 
Imperialists on the left were slackening their advance to make 
good the ground they had gained, and to wait for the appearance 
of their friends, when the gilded cuirasses of the Polish cavalry 
flashed out from the defiles of the Wenersberg, and the shout of 
“ Live Sohieski ” ran along the lines. The heat was oppressive, 
and the King halted and dismounted his people for a hasty repast. 
Tins concluded, the whole line advanced, and the battle soon 
raged in every part of an amphitheatre admirably adapted by 
nature foi such a transaction. The Turks had profited by the 
lull to bring up heavy reinforcements, and the Vizier flung 
himself on the Poles in very superior numbers. In an early 
part of the encounter, a body of Polish Ilulans compromised 
itself by u rash advance, and was for a time surrounded. It was 
ev'ricated In the prompt and judicious assistance of Waldeck and 
his Bavarians, but lost many officers of distinction, and among 
them, a Potoeki, the treasurer Modrjewski, and the Colonel 
Alui'merus. The second line was brought up by Sobieski, and 
the 'Turks wore driven before their desperate valour through 
ratine* and villages, and the fortified position of Hernalsback, 
upon the glacis of their camp. The city of tents with all its 
treasure* was almost within their grasp; but it is said that even 
with such a spectacle before him, Sobieski’s caution all but 
induced him to pause till the morrow. The approach to the 
camp was protected by a ravine, the ground in front was undu- 
lating ami strengthened with works, and occupied by a strong 
force and a powerful artillery. The King was in face of the 
centre of this position ; his right covered by Jablanowski against 
the attacks of the Tartar cavalry. It was five o’clock ; his 
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infantry was not yet at hand ; the only artillery which had kept 
pace with the speed of his advance consisted of two or three 
light pieces which the veteran commander of his artillery, Kouski, 
had brought up by force of arm and levers. Sobieski pointed these 
at the field tent of crimson silk, from which the Vizier was giving 
his orders. The ammunition carriages were, however, far behind, 
and a few charges carried by hand were soon exhausted. A 
French officer, it is said, rammed home the last cartridge with 
his gloves, his wig, and a packet of French newspapers. 

At this moment of hesitation the infantry came up. They 
were led by the Count Maligtiiz, the King’s brother-in-law, 
against a height which commanded the quarters of the Vizier. 
The attack was successful, and the King determined on the 
instant to pursue his fortune. As he led his troops in a direct 
line for the Vizier’s tent, his terrible presence was recognized by 
the infidel. “ By Allah the King is really among ns,” exclaimed 
the Khan of the Crimea, Selim Gieray. The mass retreated in 
confusion. Those who awaited the attack went down before 
those lances of the Polish cavalry of which it was said by a 
Polish noble to one of their kings, that if the heavens were to 
fall they would sustain them on their points. The Pachas of 
Aleppo and Silistria perished in the fray. The panic became 
universal and the rout complete. The Vizier, hurried along 
with the stream, weeping and cursing by turns- -had neither time 
to deliberate nor power to command. I>y six o’clock his gor- 
geous tent was in possession of Sobieski. 11 is charter, too 
heavily caparisoned for rapid flight, was still held by a slave at 
the entrance. One of the golden stirrups was instantly ^ent off 
by the conqueror to the Queen as a token of tin* <lefb.it and flight 
of its late owner. On the left, meanwhile, the progress of Lor- 
raine, though less rapid from the difficult jV* of the u round and 
the tenacity of the resistance, had been equally victorious. The 
great Turkish redoubt, of which the traces yet remain, held out 
against repeated assaults till near five o’clock, when Louis of 
Baden, at the head of a regiment of Saxon dragoons, dismounted 
for the purpose, and two Austrian regiments of infantry, carried 
the work. The Turks now gave way at every point, and poured 
into their camp in the wildest confusion. The Margrav^ Louis, 
at the head of a squadron of dragoons, was the firat ;t<?f Open a 
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communication with the city from the counterscarp of the Scot- 
tish gate. Stahremberg ordered an immediate sally against the 
approaches of the enemy, from which they had maintained through 
the day as heavy a fire as on any previous day of the siege, though 
no assault had been attempted by the strong body of Janissaries 
left in them for that purpose. These men, abandoned now with- 
out orders to their fate, endeavoured to turn the guns of the 
batteries upon the Imperialists. The attempt, however, in the 
general confusion which ensued, was vain, and the main body of 
the Janissaries, unable or unwilling to retreat, was cut to pieces 
in the course of the night. The camp meanwhile fell into the 
undisputed possession of the Poles. 

Previous precaution, ora few moments’ halt at St. Ulric, enabled 
the Vizier to save the sacred standard of the Prophet. One of the 
many standards captured was sent by Sobieski to the Pope under 
the supposition that it was the famous Palladium in question, 
but this proved to be a mistake. It is probable al&o that the 
mass of the ti ensure, which is supposed to have been very great 
in the Vizier’s exchequer, had been removed ; and we learn from 
the King of Poland’s letters that considerable sums of coin were 
hastily divided among the Vi/ier’s attendants at the last moment, 
and carried off. No great amount of coin or bullion was found 
in the tents. Every other item in the long catalogue of the 
treasures and luxuries which the Vizier had accumulated round 
his person fell into the hands of the Poles. The Turks con- 
tinued their flight without intermission in the direction of Raab, 
where the force still employed in the blockade of that fortress 
afforded them a rallying point. It was, however, impossible for 
the Christian leader* to assure themselves at so late an hour of 
the full extent of the enemy's discomfiture, or even to consider 
themselves secure against a night attack. Great exertions were 
therefore made both by the King and the Duke to keep their 
troops well in hand through the night. The King, whose advance 
had led him to the very centre of the camp, found it necessary 
to resort to threats of summary and capital punishment to pre- 
vent his whole army from dispersing itself at once to gather the 
rich harvest of the Turkish tents. These threats were, as may 
be imagined, only partially effectual. Tents guarded in front 
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were cut open from behind, and discipline as usual gave way 
before the attraction of spoil. The Germans had no such im- 
mediate opportunities for plunder. Two regiments only of 
Austrian dragoons were despatched in pursuit as far iis the Fischa 
stream. The slaughter of this great battle was not great in pro- 
portion to the numbers engaged and the results obtained. The 
loss of the Turks has been computed at 2o,00l) men. Among 
these was that body of Janissaries, who were forgotten, and left 
without orders in the trenches, and were cut to pieces during 
the night. The King describes the Turks as defending them- 
selves desperately even in full flight. In this point of view, he 
says, they made the finest retreat in the world. That of the 
Christians has been stated at 1000 killed and 3000 wounded* 
which is probably far Jess than the truth, for the Poles alone lost 
100 officers, among them some of their first nobles. In the 
centre the loss of the Bavarians was probably trifling, but on the 
left the struggle was long and severe. A Prince of Crov fell 
here in the early part of the action. In t lie Vi/icr's encamp- 
ment was found the Polish envoy Prooki. u ho, from the period 
of his sovereign’s junction witli Austria, had been ki*nt in letters, 
under constant menace of the sabre or the howMrin_r. and now 
owed his life and liberation to the confusion of fie- umimoM 
Kunitz also, an agent in Caprara’-. *miv. who h.ci !**• n ivi.divd 
in the Turkish camp, and h.<d found f«» -»•!•>: * -■< d in- 

telligence to Stuhrombcr^, C'-oa pi'd in j 'lur.i-d. 
the action. A Polish writer, Knlnnk'^ki, i\f - i r»-u li-t of 
the artillery and its appurtenance- aiianiiom o : n i-e i i * . * * • n-n 
guns of 48 lbs., 60 of 24 11^.. l.'o of \.o io.-* 1* . ,u mor- 
tars, 9000 ammunition waygoi^, 1 <*\i /'..<■ - ! U n m-. 

1,000,000 lbs. of powi h r. Tofhhuuv G- vl u ••• i'i.'cMiv 
5000 oxen, mules, .sheep, Ac., and imm* !»*»■ Mon • *4 '*«», ■ pt-nM- 
sion. Among those accidental rc-nlr** *>f« \<*nN w f i"h t‘ * polinh - 
economist and the philosopher low*-- to h tm- f... i - i* if t ■ . 

popular use of coffee in Germany in to be ‘I »n d from r hi- period, 
and is due to the plunder of the Turkhh camp. Sruhremher/- 
brave and faithful messenger, Kohchit/.ki. a\ a rewarded by per- 
mission to set up the first coffee-house in Vicuna. The head of 
the corporation of coffee providers is bound to this day to have 
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in his house a portrait of this patriarch of his profession.* 
Another inventory of the siege-stores 'actually brought into the 
arsenal of Vienna shows a considerable amount, as well as variety 
of articles, but can give but an imperfect notion of the vast pro- 
vision accumulated, as the army authorities could but glean after 
the plunderers of the fhree first days. The King writes to his 
wife that the quantity of ammunition saved was at most a third 
of the whole, and says that the continual explosions in the camp 
were like the last judgment. His letters give some very amus- 
ing details of that portion of the spoils of the Vizier's tentwhidt* 
lie contrived to rescue for his own share from the fangs of hi# 
officers. They illustrate also the character of the man whose 
penetralia were thus rudely exposed to investigation, and show 
that Kara Mustapha had superadded every description of refine- 
ment to the simpler sensuality of the East. Tissues and carped 
and furs are natural appendages of Oriental rank and wealth, 
and jewelled arms and quivers, studded with rubies and pearls, 
were equally consistent with his functions as/ commander of the 
armies of the faithful. Baths, fountains, a rabbit warren, and a 
menagerie, were found within the encampment. A parrot took 
u ing and foiled the pursuit of the soldiers. An ostrich had been 
beheaded b\ the Yirier's own hand, as if it had been a woman of 
the harem, to prevent its falling into Christian hands. This 
rarity had been taken from the Imperial Menagerie at the 
iuNorif.i. where the King mentions having found a famished 
lionet am, a ^muli body of Janissaries, who had been left behind 
at that and ill held out some days after the action. The 
Janizaries surrendered to the personal summons of the King. 
Their lives were > pared. and the lioness fed by order of the good- 
natural conqueror. “The Vizier," writes the King," is a 
gahint humtm\ and has made us fine presents: everything in par- 
ticular w hieh came near his person is of the most mignon and 
refined description. Father Louis will have reason to rejoice, 

* The first coffee house in Europe was established in Constantinople in 
U»5I. A century Inter, in 1G52, a Greek established one in London.#, The 
first in prance was at Marseilles in 1671, in Paris the following year. In 
Germany that of Kolschitzki was the first, the second was opened at Leipzig 
id 1604. Ife ] 7 00 Vienna counted four, in 1737 eleven, lu the city and 
suburb* there are now one hundred. 
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for I have in my possession the medicine chest of the Vizier. 
Among its contents are oils, and gums, and balms, which Pe- 
covini* is never tired of admiring. Among other things we 
have found some rare fishes called Eperlans de mer. Informez - 
vous-en , mon cceur, chez le Pere Louis ; ce doit itre une chose 
precieuse pour rechauffer Us entrailles” Among the treasures 
of the Vizier, diamonds were found in great profusion ; many, set 
in girdles and otherwise, fell into the hands of the King, and 
many more carried off by the officers* and soldiers. The King re- 
marks that they were not used for ornament by the Turks of his 
day, and conjectures that they were destined to adorn the ladies 
of Vienna when transferred to the harems of the Vizier and his 
Pachas. 

Among other trophies of interest, Roman Catholic historians 
have particularized an oaken cross six ells in height, remarkable 
from the fact that in the camp of the infidel it was set up for the 
daily celebration of mass by one of their Christian allies, Sor- 
vanus Kantacuzenos, Prince of Wallachia. A chapel was built 
for it in the so-called Gatterholz, near Sehonbrunn, on the spot 
where it had thus braved the scoffs of the Moslem. It was 
stolen thence in 1785. 

As far as a considerable lapse of intervening years permits us 
to decide, this great action appears to have been planned with 
surpassing judgment, and conducted with that steady valour and 
perseverance on the part both of officers ami men, to give scope 
and effect to which all rules of war were invented, and without 
which these rules are useless. History presents few instances in 
which an extensive operation has been conducted with Midi 
cordial concert between bodies of different nations commanded in 
t$everal cased by their respective sovereigns, and in which jea- 
lousies of precedence and professional rivalries appear to have 
been so completely laid aside during the action. The only 
instance of any apparent deficiency in this respect is that of 
a refusal of the Prince of Waldeck to support an attack directed 
by tbe Duke of Lorraine ; but even in this case there is every 
reason to suppose that he considered it to involve a departure 
from the earnest injunctions of the chief in conimandgthe King, 
who had directed him to keep ids troops in hand for the support 
* The King's Italian physician. 
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of the right wing. When the discomfiture of the Polish cavalry 
had compromised the safety of that wing, and with it the fate of 
the battle, we find the German troops, probably the Bavarians, 
prompt and efficient to the rescue ; and on the left, Saxons, in- 
termingled with Austrians, fought together, as if under one 
common banner. The stout elector himself was in the thickest 
of the fray. He is said to have been splashed with Turkish 
blood so as scarcely to be recognised. -With the exception of 
the first somewhat rash attack of the Poles, there is no appear- 
ance of auy indulgence of that untempered enthusiasm which the 
occasion might have excused. Order and steadiness seem to 
have pervaded the whole area of the Christian .operations. 
Attacks were everywhere duly supported, failures retrieved, 
and obstacles of ground successively overcome, in a manner 
which showed a grave consciousness of the magnitude of the 
stake at issue. 




CHAPTER XVI. 


September 13. 

At sunrise of the 13th the Viennese rushed forth in crowds to 
taste the first sweets of their liberation from a two months* im- 
prisonment. The only gate yet open, the Stuben, was soon 
clogged with the multitude, and the greater number clambered 
over the rubbish of the breaches, eager to gratify in the Turkish 
camp their curiosity, or their rapacity, or both. With respect to 
the more transportable articles of value, the Pole had been 
l>efore them ; but in the article of provisions there was yet much 
for hungry men to glean. Prices rapidly fell, and superfluity 
succeeded to starvation. 

Among those who sought the camp with other purposes than 
plunder or curiosity, was the good Bishop Kollonitscli. His in- 
exhaustible benevolence found employment there in collecting and 
saving some 500 infants, whose mothers, many of them, as i*< sup- 
posed, Turkish women, had perished by the swords of their ruth- 
less masters. The King mentions one instance of a beautiful 
child whom he sawiiying with its skull cloven; but in general 
even Turkish inhumanity had shrunk from the task of ehild- 
murder. These, with many half-murdered mothers and Mime 
Christian adult survivors of the massacre, the Bishop trampornd 
to the city in carriages, at his own cost, and took mea<ur»‘> f »r the 
future support and education of the infants thus rescued. Popes 
may spare themselves the trouble of the forms, the ccremonie*:. 
and the intrigues necessary for adding such names as that of 
Kollonitscli to the list of saints in the Romish calendar: the 
recital of these actions puts the Devil’s advocate nnt of court, 
and the simple record, though traced by a Protestant pen, is their 
best canonization. Another worthy member of the ttiurch, the 
Father Aviano, had recently performed a service for which the 
Duke of Lorraine and the army had doubtless reason to thank 
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him. As confessor to the Emperor he had used his influence to 
prevent the latter from embarrassing the army with his presence 
at Creras, and distracting men and officers from their duty by 
the etiquettes and ceremonies which that presence would have 
ihflicted, and the intrigues which it would have fostered. On 
the news, however, of the victory, the Emperor had dropped 
down the river as far as Durrenstein, and thither the Duke of 
Lorraine despatched the Count Auersperg with the details of the 
late occurrences. At teaA.M. of the 13th, the Commandant 
Stahremberg issued forth from the walls he had so stoutly 
defended to visit the camp and exchange congratulations with 
the leaders of the liberating army. On this morning, too, the 
Duke of Lorraine and the Elector of Saxony met with the King 
of Poland for the first time since the mass of the Kahlenberg. 
The meeting between all these worthies had eVery appearance, in 
the first instance, of cordiality. They perambulated the camp 
and tin* approaches together amid the acclamations of the troops; 
but when they entered the town, the King had the shrewdness 
soon to perceive that, though the gratitude of the people was as 
warm as the cordial and kindly nature of the Viennese could make 
it, its full expression was checked by authority. In two churches 
which he entered the people pressed to kiss his hand; but when 
a few voices utten*d the virr/t, which had evidently been forbidden 
by the police, lie recognised at once in the clouded mien of the 
Austrian authorities that jealousy and ingratitude which proved 
afterwards the only guerdon of his vast semces. At an angle of 
the wall between the Burg and Scottish gmes, the King, wearied 
by the heat of the day, rested lor awhile ; a stone, with his name 
inscribed, marked the spot till the year 1809, when the French 
engineers blew up the rampart. In one of the above-mentioned 
churches, that of the Augustines, a grand Te Deum was sung. 
The Abbe Coyer remarks that the magistracy were absent from 
t Ids ceremony, which perhaps explains a passage in a letter of the 
Kipg, in which lie says : — “ T perceive that Stahremberg is not on 
a good understanding with the magistrates of the city.” The 
sermon was preached from the famous text — “ There was a man 
sent frojjp God, and his name was John” — a happy plagiarism 
from the quotation of Scripture by Pope Pius V. on the occa- 
sion of the victory of Lepanto. The service concluded. 300 
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cannon ahote^to^ 4te»imp«i^fpBaad .wide UtgjnteHigfcpce of 
the jrelief of the , oiky^n^ auparfluou* tawni nceawnt r-Jor in 
Wiener Neustadt and other places the trembling inhabitants had. 
dgawa^a contrary conclusionfrora the sudden cessation of the 
firing, and thought the city lost. The King, after di/ung with 
the commandant, only delayed lus departure to hold a long dis- 
course with a man of much accomplishment, the court inter- 
preter, Meninski, whose conversation hail probably more charms 
for liim than that of the dull notabilities by whom lie was sur- 
rounded. He was himself a good linguist, and a proficient in the 
Turkish language. * This over, he hastened to quit the scene of 
cold civilities for the camp. He was escorted to the gates by the 
populace. It may be mentioned that during the dinner an alarm 
was raised that the Turks had rallied, and were advancing. The 
King desired his officers present to leave the feast and mount, 
and was doubtless preparing to follow, when they returned with 
assurance of the falsehood of the report. This circumstance is 
mentioned in a very simple and detailed diary of the siege by the 
Doctor of Laws, Nicholas Hocke, one of the most curious of the 
many contemporary publications. The electors of Saxony and 
Bavaria appear to have been exempt from any 'hare of the 
feeling of jealousy manifested by Austria. Both in the first hour 
of enthusiasm offered to accompany the King to the end of the 
world. The former indeed soon found hi* appetite for it Hun- 
garian campaign subside, and shortly withdrew with hi* at my to 
his electoral dominions. The younger Bavarian thought lit to 
pass a longer apprentireship under so great a master in tin* ait of 
war. The Duke of Lorraine had little exercise of hi< own dis- 
cretion; he k hew too well bv what tenure the command of the 
army of Austria was held to do otherwise than reflect the li\id 
colour of the spirit in which the hereditary sovereign of the 
House of Ilapsburg contemplated the elcctiv e King of i Viand. 
The King’s letters are full of complaints of the unworthy treat- 
ment which he daily received from the Duke and hi* .subordi- 
nates; but we may charitably ascribe such mean conduct on tho 
part of so great a commander to influence from above. In an 
early letter the King describes him by report as speaking little, 
and timidly, from the constant dread of infringing on the instruc- 
tions of the court. Some jealous feeling was doubtless excited. 
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and might be* excused by the>fect tbattbe chances of battte htfdh 
given the Polish sovereign amt huturmy prior and exclusive pos- 
session of the spoils. 

The King, immediately oh his return to his quarters, directed a 
removal of them in advance. Some of his cavalry indeed were 
already on the track of the enemy, killing and taking prisoners 
m great numbers. There were cogent reasons, both political as 
well as military, for his removing himself as soon as possible from 
the immediate neighbourhood of Vicnha. The heat of the au- 
tumnal season had made the camp and its environs one vast char- 
nel, swarming With dies and vermin. This circumstance had 
caused the Duke of Lorraine to transfer his quarters from Ebers- 
dorf to Mansdorf, and would alone have induced the King to 
follow such example. lie was however also aware that his pre- 
sence at Vienna was an obstacle to the expected entrance of the 
Emperor, who shrunk from any public acknowledgment of the 
services which had saved his crown from danger and his capital 
from destruction, at the expense of the most trifling infringement 
of etiquette, or the momentary concession of a point of which he 
was peculiarly tenacious. The practice, as regarded the reception 
of ciowued heads in general, offered no difficulty. It was not 
derogatory to the Imperial dignify in French phraseology to give 
them the right ; but the claim of an elective monarch tothisdis- 
t i net ion had always been disputed by Austria. “ Je suis fort aise,” 
v\ rites the lung, dcvifer toutes ces ceremonies.” He moved 
to the neighbourhood of^ Sehwechat in the first instance. He 
writes on the 17th from Schonn.ii, some fifteen miles from Vienna, 
on the road to Presbnrg, describing the interview which, after 
i lie removal of difficulties, did take place with the Emperor. The 
hitter, having ascertained the departure of the King, landed at 
A'ussdorf on tin* 19t.h, where he was received by the princes and 
<nhcr commanders of the German troops. After inspecting the 
camp and defences, he attended a solemn thanksgiving in the 
cathedral, at which the bishop Kollonitsch presided, and re- 
viewed and thanked the burgher guard and free companies, &c. 
who lined the streets. On the 15th he reviewed the Bavarian 
forces near St. Marx, and afterwards took heart of grace and 
accomplished the dreaded interview with the King at Sehwechat. 
That it ever took place at all was due, however, to the stmiado- 
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forward proceeding of the King, who, Ending himself put off 
With excuse® of the cmmsieet manufacture, asked the courtier 
Schafgotsch the plain "question whether the ceremonial of the 
right hand was or was not the cause of the delay. He extorted 
for once the plain answer, Yes, and gravely proposed an expe- 
dient for obviating the difficulty, which was, that the two sove, 
reigns should meet face to face on horseback, and remain in that 
position, at the head the one of his army, the other of his suit#* ; 
the one attended by his son, the other, as the head of the Empire, 
by the Electors. This happy expedient was accepted, and the 
interview took place. 

The King’s own account of this singular interview is doubtless 
more to be depended upon than the numerous Austrian relations, 
which extol the condescension and cordiality of the Emperor. 

Of the Electors, the Emperor was only accompanied by the 

Bavarian. Saxony had already quitted him. He had in his 

suite some fifty horsemen, employes, and ministers of his court. 

He was preceded by trumpets, and followed by body guards and 

ten foot attendants. I will not draw you a portrait of tin* Em- 

neror, for he is well known. He was mounted on a Spanish bay 

horse. He wore an embroidered juste an corps, a French hat. 

with an agrafe and red anil white plumes; a belt mounted with 

sapphires and diamonds ; a sword the; same. 1 made him my 

compliments in Latin, and in few words.* He answered in 

prepared phrases in the same language. Being thus facing each 

other, I presented to him my son, who advanced and fluted him. 

The Emperor did not even put his hand to his hat. 1 remained 

like one terrified. He used the same behaviour towards the 
< 

senators and Hetmans, and even towards his connexion il.t- 
prince palatine of Belz.'f To avoid scandal and public remark- 
I addressed a few more words to the Emperor, after which 1 
turned my horse round; we saluted, and 1 retook the route for 

* The King %as practiced in this language, which he always iv-< j d hi 
addresses to the Polish diets. "When the young (,'harles XII. of Swed» n 
opposed the usual resistance of boyhood to his prte- ptor, he w;>. 

informed of this fact; and the example of the great soldi* r pnnul an 
efficient substitute for flogging, Sobicski. learned Spani-h hi tin* age of 

fifty. 

f Constantine Wisnowiecki, allied to the Imperial family by tin* marriage 
of the king Michael with the Archduchess Eleanor. 
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my camp. The Palatine of Busina* showed my anny to the 
Emperor, at his desire; but our people have been much pro- 
voked, and complain loudly that the Emperor did not deign to 
thank them, even with his hat, for all their pains and privations. 
Since this separation, every thing has suddenly changed ; it is as 
if they knew us no longer. They give us neither forage nor 
provisions. The Pope had sent money for these to the Abbe 
lluonvisi, but he is stopped at Lintz.” 

The King does not mention the words of his reply to the Em- 
peror’s harangue, u I am glad, Sire, to have rendered you this 
small service.” The Emperor is said two days afterwards to 
have sent, with a present of a sword for Prince James, a clumsy 
apology for the silence and coldness of his demeanour. 

We cannot certainly judge of passages like these by the standard 
of onr present inodes of European thought and action. There 
may be circumstances under which these apparent air-bubbles 
become ponderable realities. In dealihg, for instance, with the 
Emperor of China, the slightest abandonment of a point of eti- 
quette might involve the most serious consequences, and the con- 
cession of a diplomatist could perhaps only be retrieved by -the 
guns of an admiial. At the worst we might smile at the pedantic 
tenacity of the courts of Vienna or Versailles of the seventeenth 
century on points of ceremonial and precedence, but no such 
considerations can temper the indignation which the perusal of 
Sohieski's letters excites, at the practical and substantial ingrati- 
tude and neglect he experienced at the hands of Austria from 
the moment that his services ceased to be indispensable. That 
some quarrels ami jealousies should arise from the juxtaposition of 
the Sclavonic and Teutonic elements was perhaps inevitable. To 
be cheated, starved, and neglected, is usually the lot of armies 
serving in the territory of an ally whom they cannot openly 
coerce and pillage ; but the Polish sovereign had to endure more 
than this. Ilis sick were denied boats to remove them Sown the 
river from the pestilential atmosphere of the camp ; his dead, even 
1 he officers, were denied burial in the public cemeteries. The 

* The appellation of Russia was at this period applied to the province of 
Gnlliriu. The territories of the Tzar, which have since assumed it, came 
under the general designation of Muscovy. 
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starving soldier who approached the town in search of provisions 
was threatened to be fired upon. The baggage, including that of 
the King, was pillaged — the horses of stragglers on their road to 
#nried ofFbyfc^^ on guard over the 
g^^he^^d t aken, robbed nf effect* r afttf every com- 
plaint treated with cold ntgleafcwwi ev^^equytion disniissed 
almost without an answer. The royial tfcnts, which before the 
battle, though, as the Kiug observes, spacious enough, could not 
contain the throng of distinguished visitors, were now deserted, 
and the demeanour of the Duke of Lorraine himself and every 
other Austrian authority, showed that this treatment was delibe- 
rate and systematic. It may have* been some satisfaction to 
Sobieski, It almost becomes one to his admirers now, to find that 
the Austrian government was impartial in its ingratitude, and 
exercised oil others, besides the Poles, its singular talent for 
disgusting and offending those who had done it service. The 
EJpctor of Saxony, as we have seen, lost no time in withdrawing 
his person and his troops. The father A viano departed for Italy, 
disgusted with the intrigues of the court and the licence of the 
camp. The Duke of Saxe Lauenburg retired, offended h\ the 
only instance in which the Emperor appears to have slmwn a 
creditable sense of his obligations. The hero of the defence, 
Count Stahremberg, was justly rewarded with 100.000 crowns, 
the goldeu fleece, and the rank of* field -marshal. r \ },e Duke of 
Saxe Lauenburg, who had held high command in the late action, 
considered himself ill-used by this promotion over his head of an 
officer inferior to himself, as also to Caprara and to Leslie, in 
length of service. Lastly, the Duke of Lorraine hhrwlf h.ul 
as little reason as any one to be satisfied. The King wiio> <.f 
him later, more in pity than in anger, “the poor devil bus 
neither any of the spoils of war, nor any gratification from the 
Emperor.'* We have indeed met with no instance hut that of 
Stahremberg in which any signal mark of favour or munificence 
was bestowed on any party conspicuous in the late trau^aciioiN. 
Gold medals and nominations to the dignity of state councilor 
were indeed awarded to many of the city officials. The young 
volunteer, Eugene, was attached to the service for which lie had 
quitted that of France by his nomination to the Colonelcy of a 
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regiment of dragoons which still bears his name ; but this pro- 
motion only took place in December, and was rather a retaining 
fee to a young man of high rank and promise than a reward for 
positive service. Kollonitsoh received a cardinal’s hat from the 
Pope ; and Daun* Sereni, and other distinguished officers, ob- 
tained from the liberality of the city rewafdsin plate and money, 
more commensurate with the exhausted -state of the municipal 
exchequer than with the value of their services ; the sums vary-' 
ing from 400 rix-dollars to 100 florins. 

The state of affairs above described affords some reason for 
surprise, that the King should have persevered any further in 
his co-operation with the Imperial troops. He was as free 
to depart as the £mperor of Saxony. The Abbe Coyer sup. 
poses that he still entertained hopes of procuring a bride for his 
son in the person of an Austrian Archduchess, and, as a conse- 
quence of such a connexion, the establishment of his descendants 
on an hereditary throne in Poland. The treatment, however, 
which he experienced at the hands of Austria could have left 
him little reliance on such expectations, and his letters to the 
lluecn indicate a higher motive for his perseverance, in a sense 
of the obligation of the oath by which he had bound himself to 
the assistance of the Emperor. This, and his appetite for mili- 
tary success, are sufficient to account for his endurance. The 
Emperor, on the other hand, if we may trust the Abbe, would 
have heard of his departure for Warsaw with pleasure, being 
advised of some Hungarian intrigues for raising up a rival to 
Tekeli in the person of the young Prince Jarncs, and placing 
him on the throne of Hungary. There is no evidence to show 
that fSobitiski was influenced by any ambition but that of serving 
the common cause of Christianity, and adding to* the military 
laurels which, in his case, almost hid the crown. One satis- 
faction Sobieski allowed himself in writing an autograph letter 
to the King of Prance, to whom, as the writer well knew, the 
tidings it contained would be gall and wormwood. The King 
also made over to the Elector of Bavaria some choice articles of 
the Danish plunder, in the hope that, through him, they might 
And their way to the Dauphiness of France, and to the Tuileries. 
The following Pasquinade of the time is neat and bitter enough 
to deserve insertion here:— 
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Omoes Cbristumi arma sumunt contra Turcam, 

Pneter Christianissimum. 

Omoes filii Ecclesi® bellum contra Turcam parant, 

Pneter Primogenittftn. 

Omnia animal ia laudaot Oeum ob partam de Turcis victoriam, 

Prater Galium, 

The endeavours which Louis XIV. had made to detach, at all 
risks to Christendom, the King of Poland from the Austrian 
alliance, and the satisfaction with which he had viewed the 
critical position of the Austrian capital, were no secret. It is 
true that, to preserve appearances, he had raised the siege of 
Luxemburg and forborne an invasion of the Spanish Nether- 
lands on pretence of setting free the King of Spain to assist his 
Austrian relations. These devices, however, deceived no one, 
ami it was generally believed that it was liis intention, after the 
humiliation of Austria should have been accomplished, to come 
forward at the head of the large force he was collecting on the 
Rhine as the saviour of Christendom. 

A sovereign more deeply concerned in the issue than Louis, 
the Sultan, was perhaps the- better prepared of the two for 
the reception of the unwelcome tidings of the relief of 
Vienna. The report of the confidential emissary despatched 
by him to the camp had been so unfavourable as to dissipate at 
once the expectation of success which no one down to that 
period had dared to represent as doubtful. Kvery preparation 
indeed had been made at Constantinople for a general illumina- 
tion, and effigies of the Pope and of the prim i pal ChriMian 
sovereigns hsM been prepared as materials for a bonfire, 'i he 
report in question raised the Sultan to such a pitch of fury, that 
it required the influence of the Mufti to restrain him fr».in 
directing a general massacre of all the Christians in hi*- do- 
minions. It had, however, the further effect of preparing him 
for the news of failure, and before it reached Constantinople, hh- 
rage had subsided into a deep melancholy. No sudden order f< r 
the destitution or death of Kara Mugtapha InU rayed Ids indigna 
tion, and the Vizier continued for a while to exercise and tn 
abuse the powers with which he had been intrusted. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

From the end of September to the end of December, 1C83. 

The Emperor’s stay in his rescued capital was brief. He quitted 
it for Lintz on the 16 th, leaving to the local authorities a 
heavy ta.>k to be performed of repair, and reconstruction, and 
purification. The Christian prisoners had been compelled to 
labour in the Turkish trenches, and in like manner Turkish 
captives were now compelled to repair the damage they had con- 
tributed to effect. The events of the siege had shown the danger 
occasioned by the near vicinity of suburban buildings in possession 
of an enemy, and an order was now issued for preventing the 
establishment either of buildings or gardens within a distance of 
600 paces from the city rampart, to which edict the present 
glacis owes its origin. In this, the metropolitan seat of wealth 
ami power, the work of restoration proceeded with speed and 
regularity ; the affairs of mankind soon fell into their accustomed 
order, and material objects resumed their former aspect. It was 
far different in the country, where, through whole districts, 
human hands were wanting to build upon the sites of ruined 
villages, to replant the vineyard and orchard, and to restore to 
cultivation the fields which the Tartar had converted into a 
wilderness. It was necessary in many instances for the Govern- 
ment to colonize before it could cultivate, and it required years 
of peace ami security to repair the ravages of a few hours of 
Turkish occupation. 

The failure of so vast a scheme of invasion produced in the 
minds of the Viennese a reasonable sense of security against any 
reappearance of the horse-tails before their walls. It might be 
long, indeed* before the aggressive power of the Porte should be 
restrained within the limits of a well-defined frontier, and awed 
into quiescence by experience of its inability to cope with 

” nn - rn ■— *- — — -.ill 2 m nAaaiMdl/tn nf Airf I'dCCtM. 
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*uch as Neuhausel, within a few hours’ march of the capital, 
but another investment of Vftnna was an event not within the 
scope of reasonable calculation. It was therefore now deter- 
mined to remove from public gaze a conspicuous and not very 
creditable memorial of the former liability of the city v to the 
insult which it had twice experienced : namely, the crescent, 
which, since the siege of 1529, had surmounted the spire of the 
Christian Temple of St. Stephen. It was generally held to have 
been placed there on an understanding with Soliman, that, like 
the black flag, which in modern warfare frequently protects an 
hospital, it should exempt the bqilding beneath from the tire of 
an attack. Some writers, jealous of their country’s honour, have 
indeed disputed this version of its origin. Be this as it may, the 
talisman had lost its virtue, for the malignity of Kara Mu>tapha 
had selected the cathedral as a principal object for iiis batteries, 
though the Turkish gunners had only succeeded in two or 
three instances in disturbing the celebration of its services, 
and the return of killed and wounded in its congregations exhi- 
bited only one old woman whose leg had been carried off by a 
shell. At the suggestion, according to some authors, of Subie.ski. 
but more probably of Kollonitsch, the crescent was now removed 
to the arsenal, where it is still preserved, and replaced in the first 
instance by an iron cross, which being fixed was shortly carried 
away by a storm. In 1587, a rotatory double eagle of brass was 
placed on the pinnacle, which it still adorns. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Though the main interest of the dTama ceases with the liberation 
of the city, the fate of a principal actor, Kara Mustapha, remains 
to be noticed ; and some further events of the campaign will be 
found neither deficient in historical importance nor destitute of 
instruction to the soldier. 

The situation of the Polish army, and the general prospect 
of affairs some days after the battle, can hardly be better in- 
dicated than by the following- extract from Sobieski’s letter to 
the Queen of the 17th September. After giving a long list of 
the grievances and sufferings of his people, whose condition on 
the hanks of the Danube he compares to that of the Israelites 
by the waters of Babylon, he proceeds: — “You will extract 
from this letter a gazette article, with thT? understanding, how- 
ever, that all my topics of grievance are to be kept out of sight. 

must not forget the old adage of Kochanouski, ‘the man 
who knows not how to conceal his disgust makes his enemy to 
laugh.’ Say only that the commissaries of the Emperor have 
deceived our army with respect to the provisions and forage 
which they promised us, and for which the Pope has destined 
considerable sums; that the bridge is not finished; that the army 
suffers much ; that the Imperial troops are still under the walls 
of Vienna ; (hat the Saxons have retired ; that the King is in ad- 
vance ; that his light cavalry is pressing the enemy; thaf if it 
were not for the horrible devastation of the country not a Turk 
would have escaped ; that the King is constantly sending to the 
Emperor to press him to enter the enemy's territory and to 
in\cst at the least two fortresses ; that Tekeli has sent emissaries 
to me submitting everything to my decision ; and so on.” 

Of the Hungarian fortresses at this time in the hands of the 
Turks, Neuhausel and Gran were the two which the Imperial 
commanders were most desirous to reduce. Neuhausel derived 
from its oroxiiuitv to Presburg and Vienna, and 
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from its situation in face of that vast Sclnitt island of the Danube 
of which tKe fortress of Komorn fortunately gave the Imperialists 
the' 'fmtmmA, Gran, often mentioned by authors by its Latty 
w?ie''^tri^nium^''wae • situated lower ddwn the river on the 
hank of tie Danube, Its bridge^^protected on the nfcrtherq 
shore by the fortress of Barkan, gave the Turks the power of 
operating on both sides of the river; and a strong body of 
Turkish' cavalry had thrown itself into the t£te-du»pont, under 
the command of Kara Mehemet, a young Pacha, worthy, by his 
courage, of the charg#of a post of so much military importance. 
Some difference of opinion seems to have arisen in the first 
instance between the King and the Imperial generals, the 
former inclining to postpone operations against Neuhausel and 
to move at once upon Gran, with the view of ulterior operations 
against the still more important city of Pesth, to which the 
Vizier had transferred his head quarters. The King, however, 
acquiesced in the views of the Imperialists, which were in- 
fluenced by the proximity of Neuhausel to the capital ; but the 
decision of both was overruled by events. In any case it be- 
came necessary to throw a bridge over the river in the neigh- 
bourhood of Komorn, and the King complains in his letters of 
the delay in this operation. He was anxious to eruvs the river, 
both for the purpose of further encounter with the enemy and 
from the exhausted state of the country on the left hank. The 
parage of the river was effected on the 4th or .^rh October. 
The troops, during their occupation of the rich inland of the 
Schiitt, had been better supplied w ith forage and pro\ i-dous. but 
had suffered dreadfully from the various forms of con bn: inns 
arid deadly 'disease for which the autumnal climate of Hungary 
is notorious. Sobieski remarks that the Germans, generally moic 
delicate than the Poles, suffered le>s by the prevalent hoer 
which decimated .officers and men in his own army. lit* describe 
his own people as dissatisfied with the rich wines of lluncarv, 
and pining for their beer and smoky cottages. Drunkena*—, it 
would appear, was a preservative against the prevalent fever, 
and possibly the Poles were less addicted than the Gcrmair- to 
this prophylactic. Many Polish officers of distinction were 
swept off. 

The Turkf, meanwhile, w r ere little in condition to uk- c.d- 
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vantage of Austrian delays, or Polish sickness, for the purpose 
of stemming the tide of victory and pursuit. Detractors from 
the reputation of Sobieski have not been wanting to censure the 
laxity of the pursuit, and to ascribe it to the attractions of the 
Vizier's tents. That he was fond of money his admirers have 
not denied. His apologists have alleged in his defence, on this 
head, the temptation to which the holder of a life interest in a 
crown is exposed to accumulate wealth for those descendants 
who on his decease may sink into a private station.* Perhaps a 
law of celibacy would be no unreasonable condition of elective 
sovereignty. No female reader of his letters will, however, 
blame the complacency with which he describes the treasures 
destined for the boudoir of the w ife whom he styles “ his incom- 
parable/' but who appears, by her taste for dress and intrigue, to 
have been very comparable indeed to many of her country- 
women. It is unnecessary to detail the many circumstances 
which must have made an active and immediate pursuit of the 
Hying foe a military impossibility. It is sufficient to point to the 
forest deliles through which the allied'force had toiled for 
three weary days from the Danube to the heights of the Kahlen- 
berg, during which time the horses had fed on nothing but the 
leaves of the trees which impeded their progress. The Vizier’s 
tirst halt was under the walls of Raab ; his first reassertion of 
his authority, which, in the confusion of defeat and flight, had 
been in abeyance, was to select a man lie hated as an expiatory 
victim. The veteran Pacha of Pesth, whose original counsels, 
it fid low ed. would have probably led to less fatal results, was 
ready to his hand. This old and distinguished man, with 
two other Pachas and the Aga of the Janissaries, were beheaded 
mi a charge of cowardice, and some fifty other officers of less 
note strangled. After a halt of three days, employed in such 
proceedings as these, and in rallying and collecting the troops, 
he pursued his march towards Pesth, not unmolested by the 
\!arri>.on of Raab, but throwing reinforcements into Neuhausel 
and Gran as he passed. 

The Polish army had, as has been stated, crossed the Danube 
m i, »r Komorn on the 4th and 5th, and the Imperil cavalry had 
followed: but the mass of the infantrv was stilUfllhind. The 
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in the hopes of an easy conquest of the Turks, whom he knew to 
have hastily occupied the tete~€fu-pont of JBarhatn. Forgetting, in 
his contempt for a beaten euemy, and in his anxiety to seize the 
Turkish bridge of boats hear Barkan, the first rules of military 
science, and pressing forward without support or reserve, and 
.without due security for co-operation from the more cautious 
Lorraine, he sacrificed some of his best troops, and narrowly 
escaped, in his own person and that of his son, the last penalty a 
soldier can pay for imprudence. The affair began with the 
advanced guard, which, according to the King’s rather excul- 
patory but graphic report to his wife, committed itself prema- 
turely, and contrary to his orders, in a skirmish with the Turks 
near Barkan. Some accounts state that the latter were crafty 
enough to lure them on, by causing a hen! of oxen to retire 
slowly before them. The Palatine of Russia, proceeding to the 
front, found it necessary to semi in all haste for assistance, and 
the King in person brought up to the rescue his whole dispens- 
able force, making his numbers in the field some «j(M) 0 men, 
without infantry or artillery. He would have done more 
wisely to have left his advanced guard to their fate. He found 
it routed and disorganized, and himself with his small force, nor 
yet deployed, within some hundred paces of an enem\ Hushed 
with success, and immensely superior in numbers. The Palatine 
of Russia, who saw the danger, implored* him to leave the field. 
He replied to this invitation by charging at the head of hi.- best 
available squadron. The charge succeeded, but at the >au»«* 
moment the centre and left wing, though not yet rnuaged ui»h 
the enemy, gave way, and the conflict degeneiai«*d into a rae» 
for life and death. The young Prince, who in thK affair, ^ in 
the battle of Vienna, hail followed his father like JiN shadow . 
received from him a positive command to fly. Tin* King him- 
self lingered till every effort he could make to rdiy hi- poop!, 
had utterly failed, and he was left with six compMuinu*. To iw,. 
of these, Czerka*s, a Lithuanian gentleman, and a nmur-h s* 
of heavy cavalry, he himself mainly attributed hi- 
The latter, who shot down with his carbine one of two hm-i m»*n 
who .had cmge up with the King, and woundod tUv other, 
norished : tWfformer lived to enjoy a pension of oOO (sown 
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skirmish. For some two miles and more the furious race con- 
tinued : the Palatine of Pomerelia fell, horse and man, and was 
cut to pieces. The ground 'was heavy, and intersected with deep 
furrows : the King, though not so inactive as the French ambas- 
sador had described him, was both tall and corpulent ; and when 
at length he pulled up and rallied his people on the cavalry and 
guns of the German troops, which at the instance of the Austrian 
General Diinnewald, attached in this affair to the staff of the King, 
were coming up to his support, breathless, and covered with 
bruises from rough contact with the companions of his flight, he 
lay for a while exhausted on a heap of straw. The Abbe Coyer 
has a story of the King’s witnessing the escape of his son, as he 
left his cloak in the hand of a Turkish horseman. The King 
expressly states that Fanfau, as he always calls his son, was 
hint ph urant with the grand ecuyer Mateinski, to whom the 
Abbe and others also have attributed the preservation of the 
King. Most of the King’s personal attendants, pages, &c., 
perished ; he mentions a negro boy, a young Hungarian, master 
of several languages. but dwells witli most: interest on the fate of 
a little Calmuck, a famous rider in the King’s hare-coursing 
pastime**.* In spite of his horsemanship he was captured, 
hut bv some strange accident spared by the Turks. After their 
subsequent defeat lie was found in their camp and recognised by 
the. Poles, but an unlucky German cut him down. There are 
many instances in which the greatest commanders have had to 
ride for their li\cs. In our own times the list would comprise 
names no Je^s than those of Napoleon, Murat, and Blucher-, 
but the Cossack hourra of llrenne, and the skirmish near 
Lcipzick, were accidents of warfare which no prudence could 
a \ erf. and the mil hint charge of Ligny few would be found to 

* In tin- intervals of war and business the King had always been devoted 
tn il.-' t ’ i k . 4 ■. t Mu' of his objects of pursuit was the aurochs, now confined 
:<■ a Muyl.* for**! of Lithuania, where alone it continues its species under im- 
jnTi.ii pioteeunn. One of the most eminent of living geologists. Sir R. I. 

M 'll (‘hr-nii, lias broached a theory, founded at least on a profound. investiga- 
tio:i ' rf i iir l mures of die district, that the species is a sole survivor of one 
oi i jinsi> f»tvat geological changes which have obliterated other forms of 
f.imroi! Me. Sobieski’s Queen wore a girdle of the skin of this animal. 
Down io a recent period it was an object of royal chase Poland. Sir C. 
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censure. The race of Barkan is historically valuable for the 
lesson it conveys of caution in the hour of success. An adher- 
ence to the simplest rules of military science would have saved 
two thousand lives. Sobieski’s character shines out conspicu- 
ously in the manner in which he took this severe check. Like 
the old Prussian of 1815, though bruised and stiffened, and 
scarcely able to sit his horse, he was up ami ready on the follow- 
ing day, pressing the Duke of Lorraine to move against the Turks. 
In his religious convictions lie was earnest, periiaps to the verge 
of bigotry, and in his letters to his w ife in tracing the disaster to 
the judgment of Providence on the licence and crimes of the 
army, he passes over rather lightly the share which his own in- 
caution had in producing it. 

It required all the magic of Sobieski’s influence to repair the 
moral consequences of this discomfiture in his own ranks, in which 
at first an ominous inclination displayed itself to concede the post of 
honour, the right of the line, to the German troops. We can hardly 
believe, on the sole authority of Iiycaut, that the Kiuir himself 
was disposed to yield to this suggestion. His letter, writ ten on 
the field, breathes nothing but an impatience for ihe arriwd of 
the imperial infantry. Lorraine, on his part, semus to ha\: 
needed no pressing, and it was determined to attack the em-m\ 
on the 9th. The young Pacha, who had struck so .-minus 
blow at the veteran conqueror of Choc/im and Vienna, now 
himself fell into the error of abiding the chances of unequal 
battle; for though he had been stiongly reinforced from ( , , 4 > u , 
he had but 25,000 men to oppose to some 50.0( 0. Tekcii. t.-n 
wise to believe the Vizier’s message announcing the tend de- 
struction of the Christian army, and enuaged in toriuou> 

tiations with Sobieski, was lio\erimr almost, within s;_»in, |j l; ? 
kept aloof from action. The Pacha fell into tin Mill erm. r 
error of meeting the enemy with a chain of lulls on h is ri-ht. 
the river of Gran in his rear, and no retreat but by the bridgr 
over the Danube. The consequence of this arrangement was ,» 
defeat, rendered bloody and complete by the failure of the bridj*-, 
which gave way under the fugitives. Barkan itself was can i,<! 
by storm. Kara Mohammed himself escaped, but the Pacha of 
Karatnania was killed, and the Pacha of Silistria taken. T he 
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for vengeance, and excited by the sight of the heads of their coun- 
trymen stuck on the palisades of the fort, gave little quarter, and 
artillery was brought to bear upon the crowds who attempted to 
swim the river. This success was purchased at the loss of 400 
Poles and 70 of the imperial troops. Sobieski, in the moment of 
victory, writes of it as a victory greater than that of Vienna — an 
exaggeration only to be excused by the excitement of the mo- 
ment. Its importance, however, was manifested by the speedy 
fall of Oran, the seat of the Hungarian primacy, containing the 
tomb of Stephen, the first Christian King of Hungaiy, but 
which from the year 1(505 had been desecrated by Turkish occu- 
pation. The Turkish bridge having been demolished during the 
battle, the Imperialists brought down their own bridge of boats 
from Komorn, which was ready for the passage of the troops a 
league above the city oil the 13th. The town was carried by 
storm. The garrison, some 4000 strong, which had retired into 
the citadel, surrendered on the 27th, on condition of their safe 
conveyance to Hilda, with their women and children, and re- 
taining their small arms. The Vizier, on receiving at Buda 
intelligence of the fall of Gran, departed in haste for Belgrade, 
but left with Kara Mehemet an order for the execution of the 
officers who had signed the surrender, llis own bloody rule was 
meanwhile drawing to a close. Uis first reports and excuses for 
his failure before Vienna had been received at the court of 
Adriunople with simulated favour, and his messenger had re- 
turned with the usual tokens of royal approbation, a sword and 
a pelisse. Influence, however, both male and female, was busy 
for his destruction ; the friends of the murdered Pacha of Pesth, 
and all those who had originally opposed the expedition, were 
powerful an. I zealous. Tekeli, and the dying Sultana mother, 
Yulide, threw their influence into the scale. At length the 
vacillation of the Sultan was overcome, and a chamberlain of 
the court rode out from Adrianople with the simple order to 
rctiiiii as soon as might be with the head of Kara Mustapha. 
'{'he officer, on approaching Belgrade, communicated his mission 
to the A ga of the Janissaries, who gave his prompt acquiescence 
and ready assistance to the objects of the mission. The transac- 
tion was conducted, on the part of the servants of the crown, 
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with that decent privacy and convenient expedition which usually 
attend the execution of Turkish justice, and submitted to by the 
patient with the quiet dignity with which the predestinarian doc- 
trine of Islam arms its votaries against all accidents. The in- 
signia of authority were politely demanded and quietly resigned. 
The carpet was spread, the shbrt prayer uttered, the bowstring 
adjusted. In a few moments the late dispenser of life and death, 
the uncontrolled commander of 200,000 men, was a corpse, and 
his head on the road to Adrianople. It met with some subse- 
quent adventures ; for, having been returned to Belgrade by the 
Sultan, and deposited in a mosque, it was discovered after the 
surrender of that city to the Christians, and forwarded by them 
to the Bishop Kollon^tsch. The prelate made over the grisly 
memorial of the man, w ho had threatened to send his own head 
on a lance’s point to the Sultan, to the arsenal of Vienna, where 
it still keeps its place among the other trophies of along struggle 
of race and religion. 

With the catastrophe of so leading a personage this work may 
properly reach the termination which its limits now demand. 
For the w inter march by which Sobicshi withdrew his fmees to 
his own frontier, and the fortresses which he picked up by the 
way, his negotiations with Tekeli. and his pacing successes over 
the Turks, the reader who wishes to pursue the subject wjil do 
well to consult his correspondence so often quoted, and flu* 
ample work of M. de Sahaudv. From the above pages, con- 
cerned as they have been with a principal passage in the public 
career of one of the greatest characters in modern history, some 
faint idea may be derived of his qualities as a soldier. As a 
king, a statesman, an orator, and a man of Jet Ter*, lie must be 
estimated from other and fuller sources. After learning what he 
was in all these respects, wx* shall be prone to conjecture what 
he might have been. As a husband and a father, if he had not 
married a bad and mischievous woman, (hit ft mm proymiew 
vitiosiorem — as a commander, if, instead of leading ill-disciplined 
levies to transient victories by the example and personal e xposure 
of a partisan, he had brandished the staff of a Marlborough or an 
Eugene at the head of a permanent anti organized force' - as a 
king and a statesman, if his better fortune had placed him at the 
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head, not of a horde of turbulent, intriguing, and ungovernable 
slave-owners, but of a civilized, free, and united people — it is 
scarcely too much to suppose that he might have realized the 
greater projects which it is known entered into his large con- 
ception, that the Turk would have been rolled back upon Asia, 
and that Greece might have dated her emancipation from the 
seventeenth century. 
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No. 1. 

The number of pieces of artillery fur- 
nished from the imperial arsenal of 
Vienna for the defence in lf-83 was 
2U2. The thirty years* war had led to 
many improvements in the construction 
and use of artillery. Gustavus Adol- 
phus and Wallenstein had both effected 
important alterations, and in H»50 a 
of Warsaw had invented the 
.‘levntinir screw as a substitute for the 
•junin. Whatever improvement, how- 
( wr. had tak< n place in the system as 
.. I'piitvl tn field movements, it would 
that f«>r purposes of stationary 

• i. ti re- it still one of iniieh eorn- 
j * * » ■ \ 1 1 \ a t:d mi: fusion. The 2*>2 pieces 
"Mtl at Vienna lu-rt 1 <•'* no less than 2d 
d>‘imminatioiis and calibres, the eapa- 

• ii\ of the latter ranging trom 1 lb. to 
I**, and .u the ease of some large pieces 

• 'died !■• Ih r or p«»ll» r, used as mortars 
a* \ et f 'C.il fire and discharging stone 

'!,*»!, from f.ii to 2"n lb*. There were 
•a’ du-e jiiur of 'Ji'O. two of 150, 

>! 1 < *» K and ten of ! 0. 

{■ es furnished 
. i-tc plant d. nut on the defences, hut 
a! \ns ii'ii*. |.eij.t». in the city, and worked 
i*\ loo nicn of the burgher force. Of 
vli *«• hundred v»luntet*r artillerists Id 
ve<, Ivillci) ami ’» of the pieces ruined: 

; in ail had been rendered un- 

i viewable at the elosc of the siege. 

Thi; twfvrii o|fie*TS were killed, 
whiein eon 1 sideling the frequency of 
■e-ault’s and sullies, operations which 
trqiiire great personal exposure on the 
part of the leaders, would appear rather 
;• small proportion to thatof GOOD rank | 

rtrwl lil.i 'iitiiimr <ku tlinAlU I 


is scarcely possible to arrive at The 
only two officers of much distinction 
who fell were the Col. Count Dupigny 
and the engineer, Rim pier. 

The Turkish loss is stated at 48,544. 
It appears to have fallen heaviest on 
the miners, of whom 16,000 perished, 
and dOOO of their artillerists. The 
formidable corps of the Janissaries was 
reduced by a loss of 10,000 : 544 offi- 
cers, including 3 pachas, were also 
killed. As this list is taken from a re- 
turn found in the tent of the Vizier, it 
does not indude the loss of the Turks 
in the battle. These statements are 
naturally liable to much allowance for 
inaccuracy from many causes. A com- 
parison of the various sources of in- 
formation leads to a rough conclusion 
that the Vizier sat down before the 
place with about 220,000 men. Of these 
it is supposed not more than 50,000 
regained the Turkish frontier. 


of battle of the Christian 
army before 1 ’innia on the 1 M Sep- 
tember. 

The left wing was commanded by 
the Duke of Lorraine; the centre by 
the Elector of Saxony and the Prince 
Christian Louis von Wahleck (it is 
idle to adjoin to these the Bavarian 
Elector, who was present, but had the 
good sense to consign the direction of 
ids troops to Waldeck) ; the right wing 
by the Polish Field-Marshal Jablo- 
nowski ; the whole by the King of Po- 
land TllA arm V woe itranm nn in 


Fifty 


fne 

other 


from the city arsenal I No. o. Order 
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First Line. 

Right *n*Q. — 1 9 divisions and 4 bat- 
talions of Poles; 8560 c»valry, 3120 
inftatry. « 

Centre . — 9 divisions, Austrians; 7 
divisions, Bavarians ; 4 divisions, troops 
of the Circles ; 5 battalions, Bavarians ; 
3 battalions. Circles; 5 battalions, 
Saxons ; 5768 cavalry, 8600 infantry : 
commanders, tlie Elector of Saxony and 
the Prince of Waldeck. 

Left wing. — 10 divisions, Austrians ; 
5 divisions, Saxons ; 6 battalions, Aus- 
trians; 5660 cavalry, 4242 infantry; 
commanded by the Duke of Baden. 

, Total of first line, 19,788 cavalry, 
15,962 infantry. 

Second Line. 

Right wing. —6 divisions, Poles ; 8 
divisions, Austrians : 4 battalions, 

Poles; 5568 cavalry, 3120 infantry: 
commanders. Generals Siniouskv and 
Rabatta. 

Centre. — 5 divisions, Bavarians ; 3 
divisions, Circles; 4 battalions, Bava- [ 
rians, 5 battalions, Circles; 3 bafta- j 
lions, Saxons; 6 battalions, Austrian's; 1 
1725 cavalry, 11,412 infantry: corn- | 
manders, Field- Marshal Golz and Field- j 
Marshal the Prince of Baircutb. j 

L'jt wing . — 1 divisions, Saxons; x 

divisions, Austrians; 4528 cavalry: j 
commanders, Field- Mar>bal Leslie and ! 
Prince Lubomirski. ! 

Total of second line. 11 ,8 Pi cavalry 
12,562 infantry. 

Third 1 it sk ok I* *;si uv i.. 

Right wing. — 9 divirions Polos: 6 
divisions, Austrians ; a divisions. Bava- 
rians ; 3 battalions. Poles; 1 battalion, 
Bavarians; 6855 cavalry, 29 Hi in- 
fantry : commanders, groat standard- 
bearer Lcsno Leseyn.sk i and Field- 
Marshal Diinnewald. 

Centre. — 3 battalions Bavarians, 2 
battalions, Saxons; 2 battalions, Aus- 
trians; 4014 infantry: commander, 
Field- Marshal Leika. 

Left wing. — 3 divisions, Saxons ; 7 
divisions, Austrians ; 3762 cavalry ; 


commander, Field-Marshal Margrave 
Louis of Badeu. 

Total of third line, 10,617 cavalry, 
6954 infimtry. 

Total force in the battle — * 
Cavalry .... * 42,224 
Infantry . . . 35,478 

77,702 

Total of the army, including detach- 
ments— 

Cavalry, 127 divisions • 46,200 

Infan try, 57 battalions • 38,700 

84,800 

Artillery, 168 pieces, of all calibres, of 
which the Austrians counted 70. the 
Saxons 30, the Bavarians 26, the Fran- 
conians 12, and the Poles, 3>>. It is 
impossible, considering the difficulties 
of the march from Tuin, that all tlu se 
pieces should have been brought into 
action: they were distributed along all 
parts of the line of battle. 

To tin* above may Ik.* add d Croats 
and other irr ‘<:ul.o>, and voi.u.h-cis 
about P'.i.mjo. d ins detail of rli<- force 
is extracted from tin* Military I on\ir- 
sations Lexicon. art. 4 Wli'i!.’ 


No J. / *' N. ... ; , 

‘I’m I t l s , tin l di i ( /, <■ t \ 

f/lifni, //■« * - (-•:"(/" s'.. 

I;i the i i_d 1 1 of \v.r-t _*..d s,.m* 
troopers of 1 )upi ; i \.im 

divers fi* if 'old -f « f * . jj i' V i', 

made a saii\ t,\ n-u *, .iv •••, rh • 

>ei*fti-h cat* 1 , .n.d J « J n *; s 'him* 
seven bead ot‘ o\.* ■ e **,.•, <{ 

Tu.-L Tho cattle v.i- .* ,i!li.:« d - .n-tiy 
1 to the "A OUI, did and -,-v. >o‘, ; .. .1* <; 
partly to the capti**. i. ide ih* if 

gain fr**:n them, i.. a u i.j.-.o. 
which when rb. ri'*ge #i ,-i, n.id 
; one proseli th- ib.. <•.... r rt r.\..rd.- to 
nine and more. and •':*.• •» e i;; > '>• ’ 

wait for a cii.sIoi.mo* a* i,iif a m/'r 
Whosoever also fancied Indian «ooi.. i *■ 
might purchase of one of lie* 4. ,-i .eu 
who sat in the high market a »»**>!' 1 .* 

! (cat), roast a ml larded, for om* i!oi in. 
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to be washed down with a cup of mus- 
cat wine at the Italian 'vintners ; and 
truth to sav, this animal, when the 
sweetness or the flesh was tempered 
with the salted lard, was an unusual, 
indeed, but pot an unacceptable morsel. 
The 9th August was a flue clear day, 
on which a young and spirited Turk 
chose to disport hipiself for bravado on 
a caparisoned horse, performing strange 
antics with a lance m his right band. 
While he was caracoling at a distance 
of full 300 paces from the counterscarp, 
Henry Count von Kielmansegge, who 
happened to be with his foresters on 
the Karnthuer bastion, took such good 
aim at him with a fowling-piece that 
he jumped up with a spring from the 
saddle and fell dead amid shouts and 
laughter from the besieged. A lucky 
shot of the snme kind was executed by 
a student of the university, who sent a 
bullet through the head of a 'l urk near 
the counterscarp palisade, and dragged 
the hod) to him with a halberd. 
Having learned from experience of 
others that the Turks, either to 
*(rt t'tjthen the stvmmh, or when mor- 
tally wounded, to rob the Christians of 
their boot} , were accustomed to roll up 
their (I neats together and swallow 
them, without further ceremony he 
ripped up the coipse and found six 
due.it*> so rolbd up within it. The 
head be cut <>t\ and bore it round the 
c’.t\ upon a lame point as a spectacle 
of his inaiinn. In tin* assault of the 
17th Augmt a common soldier, having 
mastered am! beheaded a Turk, and 
tmdina I no duc.it*, upon him sewed up 
in a dirt) cimh. a** one who had never 
seen so much imcic) together before, 
went about the < ity like one distracted, 
clapping hU hands and showing his 
booty to all 1.- iv r. < neouraging them 
by his example to win the. like, as 
tiuue.lt !< 'Miimi unmet from Heaven. 

On the rah <*p(< mber, flic day fol- 
lowing i he relief of the city, tlu* Holes 
beimr masters of the Turkish camp, 
ni:m\ soldiers. ciii/ms, and inhabitants, 
w hile ns \ el no gat** was opened, clam- 
bered down over the breaches and by 

i he L>)llt IKirlC </i I.irtlr Iiti "ilinl 


or other articles of small value. The 
King of Poland and his people having 
fallen oo the military chest and the 
Vizier's tent, had carried off many 
millions in money, and the Vizier's 
war-horse, .his quivers, bows, and 
arrows, all of countless value, together 
with the great standard of their Pro- 
phet, inscribed^ with Turkish cha- 
racters, and 'tvrt> horsetail standards. 
I, with many others who had been en- 
rolled in a volunteer body during the 
siege, thought to pick up our share of 
the spoil. I, therefore, gained the 
counterscarp by the Stnben gate, pass- 
ing between the ruined palisades ou 
horseback to the Turkish camp. I did 
not, however, dare to dismount, by 
reason of the innumerable quantity of 
flies and vermin, which, although at so 
advanced a time of the month of Sep- 
tember, swarmed up from the bodies of 
more than 20,000 dead horses and 
mules, so as to darken the air, and so 
covering my horse, that not the space 
of a needle point remained free from 
them, the which was so insufferable to 
him, that he began to plunge and kick 
in front and rear, so that I w as fain to 
get me clear of the press and make my 
way hack to the city, but not till I had 
persuaded a passer-by to reach to me 
the bow and arrows of one who lay 
there, and also the cap of a Janissary, 
and some books which lay about, and 
which had been plundered in the 
country, and secured them in my 
saddle-bags. After the which I re- 
entered the city, not as one or ans on 
foot, but triumphant on horseback with 
my spot ia. I had no want of prede- 
cessors before or followers belli net, for 
every one who had legs to carry him 
had betaken himself to the camp to 
plunder it. Although 1 had gained 
the counterscarp and the inner de- 
fences, 1 passed a good hour making 
my way through the pass, and my 
unruly horse was compelled to move 
step by step for such time before I 
could extricate him and regain my 
quarters. 
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No. 4. — Specification (fthe Christian* 
carried off into Turkish slavery out 
of Hungary, Austria , and the ad - 
jaccnt districts in 1683. From a 
contemporary MS l 

Old men 6,000 

Women 11,215 

Unmarried women, 26 
years of age at the 
oldest, of whom 204 ! 

were noble. . • . 14,922 ! 


Children, boys and girls, 
the oldest between 4 > 

and 5 years of age . 26,093 - 

Total . . 57,220 

Villages and hamlets 
burnt in the Viennese 
territory . * . . 4,092 

In that of Presburg . 871 

4.936 
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